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ESSAY I 


OK THE PLE4SUB.E OP PAINTrKO 

‘Thehb is a pleasure in painting which none but 
paint, era know/ In writing, you have to contend witli 
the world; in painting, you have only to carry on a 
iTiovully strife with Nature. You sit down to yonr 
task, and are liappy. From the moment tlwt you take 
up the pencil, and look Nature in the face, you are at 
peace with your own heart No angry jiassions rise to 
dvaturb the silent progress of the work, to shako the 
hand, or dim the brow : no irritahlo liumoura are set 
afloat: .you have no .ahsiird opinions to combat, no 
point to strain, no adversary to crush, no fool to 
annoy — you arc actuated by fear or favour to no man. 
Tliere is ‘ no juggling hero,’ no sophistry, no intrigue, 
no taiiipei'ing willi tlic evidence, no attempt to make 
black white, or white black: hut you resign yourself 
into Llu! bauds of a greater power, that of Nature, with 
the simplicity of a (ddld, and tho devotion of an 
enthusiast — ‘study with joy her manner, and with 
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at the same time. The hand and eye are equally 
employed. In traoing the coinmonest object, a plant 
or the stump of a tree, you learn somothiiig every 
moment. You perceive uue.vpected differences, and 
discover likenesses where you looked fur no sucli thing. 
You try to set down wiiat you see — (iiui out your 
error, and correct it. You need not play tricks, or 
purpo.sely mistake: with all your pains, you are still 
far short of the mark. Patience grow.s out ol' the 
endless pursuit, and turns it into a lu.vury. A streak 
in a flower, a wrinkle in a leaf, a tiiigo in a cloud, a 
stain in an old wall or ruin grey, are .seized with 
avidity as the spolia opima of this sort of mental war- 
fare, and furnish out labour for another half-day. 
The hours pass away untold, without chagrin, and 
without weariness ; nor w’ould you ever wisli to pass 
them otherwise. Innocence is joined with industry, 
pleasure with business ; and the mind is satisfied, 
though it is not engaged in thinking or m doing aiiv 
mischief.* 


and there is a kooiI old wi 

..... jj, , 
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cottages. I have seen few places more retired and peaceful. 

for a chah’ and table from the old woman's, and there .t drink my 
coffee and read Homer, It was by aocidont tliat I discovered tliis 

“ " all was perfect stillness ; evorylioily was in 

bo| about tour yours oldj who was sitting 


place one fine aftei 

on the gromid, and holding lietween his knees a oiilld of aliout six 
months; he pressed it to his bosom with his little arms, which inado 
a sort of great chair for it; and, notwithstanding tlie vivacity whinh 
sparkled in his eyes, he sat perfectly still. (Juitti delighted witii 
the scene, I sat, down on a plough opposite, and had great pluiumrc 
in drawing this little picture of hrotliorly toridenioas. I addod a 
bit of the hedge, the barn-door, and Boino broken eart-wlieels with- 
out auy order, just as they happened to lie ; and in about an lioiir I 
found X had made a drawing of groat expression and very eorrect 
design, without having pnt in anything of my own. This confUineil 
me in the resolution I had made before, only to copy Nature for the 
future. Nature is luexliaustibhe and alone forms ttic greatest masters. 
Kay what you will of rules, tliey alter tile true leiitnrca and the 
natural expression.’ 
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I have not iiiucli jjleasure in writing' thefie ii?.v.say.v, 
or iu reading them afterwards; though 1 own I now 
find then meet with a phrase that 1 like, or a thniight 
that strikes me as a true one. Rut after I hcgi?i them, 
I !un only an.vious to get to the end of them, which I 
am not sure I shall do, for 1 seldom sec my way a ])agc 
or even a sentence heforehand ; and when I have as by 
a miracle escaped, I trouble myself little more about 
them. I sometimes have to write them twice over; 
then it is necessary to road the prunf, to J)^■e^’ont 
Tiiistalcos by the printer ; so that by the time they 
appear in a tangible shape, and one can con them over 
with a conscious, sidelong glance to the jnihlic ap- 
probation, they have lost their gloss and relish, aud 
become ‘more tedious than a twice-told tale.’ For a 
person to read his own works over with any great 
delight, he ought first to forget that he ever wrote 
them. Familiarity naturally breeds contempt. It is, 
in fact, like poring loudly over a piece of blank paper : 
ft'om repetition, the words convey no distinct meaning 
to the mind — are mere idle sounds, e.xcept that our 
vanity claims an interest and property in them. I 
have more satisfaction in my own thoughts than iu 
dictating them to other-s: words are necessary to 
e.xplain Lha impression of certain things upon me to 
the reader, hut they rather weaken and ^raw a veil 
over than streiigthen it to myself. However 1 might 
say with the poet, ‘My mind to me a kingdom is,’ 
yet I have littld ambition ‘to set a throne or chair of 
state ill the iinderstandingB of other men.’ The ideas 
we cherish most e.vist best iu a kind of .siiiidowy 

I’lire ill tlie Inst recesses of tUe mind, 

mid derive neither force nor interest from being e-v- 
jiosed to public view. They are old familiar acijuaint- 
ance, and any change iu them, arising from the 
adventitious ornaments of st)de or dress, is little to 
their advantage. After I have once written on a 
subject, it goes out of my mind : my feelings about It 
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have heen molted down into words^ and then I forji-ofc. 
1 hav'Oj os it werOj disoharg-ed my memory of its old 
Ijabitual rcohoniug, and nibbed out the score of real 
SBrjIiinont, l‘’or the futuro it exists only for the sake 
of others. — But I eaniiot say, from my own cxperioiice, 
that tlie same process takes place in transferring our 
ideas to canvas; they gain more than they lose in the 
mechanical transformation. One is never tired of 
painting, hecauso you have to set down not tvhat you 
knew ali-eady, but what you have just discovered. In 
the former case von lianslate Icclnigs into words ; in 
llio latter, names into things. Tliore is a continual 
creation out of nothing going on. With every stroke 
of the l)ru,sh a new field of inquiry is laid open ; new 
difficulties arise, and new triumphs are prepai'ed over 
them. By comparing the imitation with the original, 
you see what you have done, and how much you have 
still to do. The test of the senses is severer than that 
of fancy, and an over-match even for the delusions of 
our selftlove. One part of a picture sliamos another, 
and you determine to paint uji to yourself, if you 
cannot conic up to Nature, lively object becomes 
lustrous from the light thrown hack upon it by the 
mirror of art: and by the aid of the pencil we may be 
said to touch and handle the objects of sight. The air- 
drawn visiojis that hover on the. verge of existence have 
a bodily presence given them on the canvas ; the form 
of beauty is clianged into 1 ta the dream and 
the glory of the universe is made ‘ palpable to feeling 
as to sight.’ — And see! a rainbow start.s from Ibe 
canvas, with all its humid train of glory, as if it were 
drawn from its cloudy arch in lieaveii. The spangled 
liindscapo glitters with drops of dew after the shower. 
The ‘ tleecy fools’ show their coats in the gleams of 
the setting suii. The shepUorda pipe tlieir farewell 
uote.s in the fresh evening air. Ami is tliis bright 
vision made from a dead, dull blank, like a Imbblo 
reflecting the mighty fabric of the uuivor.sa.'' Who 
would think this miracle of Rubens’ pencil possihlo to 
he performed ? Who, having seen it, would not spend 
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his life to do the like ? See how the rich fellowsj the 
bare fitiil)l,ile-lield, the scanty harvest-homej drajj in 
iteinbraiidt’s landscapes ! flow ol'ton have I looked 
ill. tlu'm and iwitnre, and tried to do the same, till the 
very ‘light thiekevied,’ and there was an eavlhiuess in 
the feeling of tlie air ! 'lliere is no end of the refine- 
ments of art and nature in this respect. One may 
look at the misty glimmering hori/.on till the eye 
dii'/./,les and the imagination is lostj in hopes to transfer 
the whole interniinahle e.'cpause at one blow upon tlie 
eanv.as. vV’iisou said, ho used to try to paint tliu 
ellect of the motes dancing in the setting sun. At 
auotiicr time, a friend, coming into liis painting-room 
when he was sitting on the ground in a melaimholy 
posture, observed that his picture looked like a iaiid- 
scape after a shower ; lie started up with tlie greatest 
delight, and said, ‘That is the effect I intended to 
produce, but thought i had tailed.’ Wilson was 
neglected ; and, by degrees, neglected his art to apply 
himself to brandy. His liaiid became unsteady, so 
that it was only by repeated attempts that lie could 
reach the place or produce the effect he aimed at; and 
when he had done a little to a jiicture, he would say to 
anj' accpiaiiitance who chanced to drop in, ‘I have 
painted enough for oue day: come, let us go some- 
wliere.’ It was not so Claude left his pictmes, or his 
studies oil tlie hanks of the Tiber, to go in search of 
other enjoyments, or ceased to gim upon the glittering 
sunny vales and distant hills ; and while his eye 
drank in the clear sparkling lines and lovely forms of 
nature, his hand stanii>ed them on the lucid canvas to 
last tliei’e for ever ! One of the most deliglittiil parts 
of my life was one fine summer, when I used to walk 
out of all eveniug to catch the last light of the sun, 
gomiriiiig the green slopes or russet lawns, and gilding 
tower or tree, wliilo the blue sky, gradually turning to 
piirplo and gold, or skirted with dusky gi’oy, hung its 
broad marlile pai’cmcnt over all, as we see it in the 
great master of Italian landscape. But to come to a 
more particular explanation of the subject : — 
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Tlie first ]ie;i(l I ever tried to paint was an old ivomnn 
witli tlifj upper part of tlio fiice sluided I)y lior lioiiiiot, 
and i certainly l!il)oure<l [at] it with groat perse vcraiua^ 
It took me niimherlesa sittings to do it. I iiave it !iy 
me still, and sonietime.s look <'it it with surprise, to 
think how much p.ains were thrown away to littJn 
purpose, — yet not altogether in vain if it taught nio 
to see good in everything, and to know that there is 
notliing vulgar in Nature seen with the eye of science 
or of true art. llefinement creates beauty everywhere : 
it is the gro.ssuess of the s[)Cctator that discovers 
nothing but gros.sne.ss in the object. Bo tliis as it may, 
1 sjiarod no pains to do my best. If art was long, j 
thought that life w'as so too at that moment. I got in 
the general effect the first day ; and pleased and sur- 
pri.sod enough I was at my suceess. The rest was a 
work of time — of weeks and months (if need were), of 
patient toil and carelul fini.«hiug. I had seen an old 
head by Ilembraiidt at Burleigh House, and if 1 could 
produce a head at all like llcmlirandt in a year, in my 
lifetime, it would he glory and felicity and we.illli and 
fame enough forme 1 The head I had’ seen at Burleigh 
was an exact and wonderful facsimile of nature, ami' i 
resolved to make mine (as nearly as 1 eoukl) an e.xnet 
facsimile of nature. I did not then, nor do I now 
believe, w^th Sir .loshna, that the perfection of art 
consists in giving general appearances witliout iiulividnal 
details, but in giving general appearances with in- 
dividual details. Otherwise, I had done my work the 
first day. But I saw something more in nature than 
general efli'ect, and I thought it worth my while to give 
it in the picture. There was .a gorgeous effc(!t of light 
and shade ; hut there was a dcliciicv as w'cH as depth 
in the chiaroscuro which I wa.s hound to follow into all 
its dim and scarce perceptible variety of tone Jiiui 
shadow. 'I'hen 1 had to make the transition from a 
strong light to as dark a shade, preserving the niasses, 
hut gradually softening off the intermediate part.s. It 
was so in natui'e ; the difficulty was to make it so in 
the copy. I tried, and failed again and again ; I strove 
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liiirdei-j Mini Bucceeded as I thoug’kt. The wi-inkles 
in llemln-amH were not hard lines, but broken and 
iricg'ular. 1 saw the saine appearance in nature, and 
strained every nerve to give it. If I could liit off this 
edgy appearance, atLd insert the reflected light in tlio 
furrows of old age in half a morning, 1 did not think I 
had lost a day. iicneath the shrivelled yellow parcli- 
ment look of the skin, there was here and there a 
streak of the lilood-c.olour tinging tlio face ; tins i 
made a point of conveying, and did not cease to 
compare wind I saw with what 1 did (with jealous, 
lynx-eyed watchfulnesi9) till I succeeded to the host 
of luy ability and judgment. How many revisions 
were tliere ! How many attempts to cjitcli an ex- 
pression which I had seen the day belhre ! How often 
did wd try to got the old position, and wait for the 
return of the same light ! 'ITiere was a puckering up 
of the lips, a cautious introversion of the eye under the 
shadow of the bonnet, indicative of the feebleness and 
susjiicioii of old age, which at last we managed, after 
many trials and some (juarrels, to a tolerable nicety. 
The picture was never finished, and I might have gone 
on with it to the present hour.‘ 1 used to set it on the 
ground when my day's work was done, and saw revealed 
to me with swimming eyes the birth of hew hopes and 
of a new world of objects. The painter thus learns to 
look at Nature with difi'erent eyes. He before saw her 
‘ as in a glass darkly, but now fiico to face.’ He under- 
stand.s the texture and meaning of the visible universe, 
and ■' sees into the life of tilings,’ not by the lielp of 
mechanical iustrunienls, but of tlie improved exorcise 
of ills faculties, and an intimate sympathy with Nature. 
'I'luv m£(ane.st tiling is not lost upon him, for lie looks 
at it witti an oye to itsell', not inorely to his own vanity 
or interest, or the opinion of the world. Even where 
there is lusithcv beauty nor use — if tliat ever were — 
still there is truth, and a suflficient source of gratiiica- 

1 It is at prc.-ioiit envered with n thlcli; slough ot oil ami varniish 
(tho periahalila vohiclo of the English school), lilco an onvelopc of 
gohUieatos' skin, so as to be hardly visihlo. . 


tion in the indulg-ence of curiosity and activity of mind. 
The liumhlcst painter is a true scholar ; and the liesl. 
of scliolurs — the scliolar of Nature, ihir mysell'j and 
for the real comfort and satisfaction of tl>o thiiifr, ! had 
rather have been dan Steen, or CJerai-d Dow, than tlit; 
greatest casuist or pliiiologer tliat ever lived. The 
painter does not view thiug.s in clouds or ‘mist, the 
common gloss of theologians,’ but applies the same 
standard of trutli and disinterested spirit of imiiiiinr, 
that influence his daily practice, to other subjects, 
lie perceives form, he distinguislica chiirncter. He 
reads men and books with an intuitive eye. He is 
a critic as well as a connoisseur. Tlie conclusions 
he draws are clear and convincing, because they are 
taken from tlio tilings thein.selves. He is not a fiinatic, 
a dupe, or a slave ; for the hatiit of seeing for Iiim.self 
also disposes him to judge for himself. The most 
sensible men 1 know (taken as a class) are painters ; 
that is, tliey are the mo.st lively oiiservers of what 
passes ill the world about them, and the closest 
observers of what passes in their own minds. Troni 
their profession tliey in general mix more with the 
world than aiitliors ; and if they liave not tlie same 
fund of acquired knowledge, are obliged to rely more 
on individual sagacity. 1 might mention tlie iiame.s of 
(.>pie, Fuseli, Nortlicote, as pcr.soiis distiiiguisliod for 
striking descriptinn and acquaintance with the subtle 
traits of character.* Painters in ordinary society, or 
in obscure situations where their value is not known, 
and they are treated with neglect and indiifereiico, 
have sometimes a forward sulf-suiiicieiicy of manner ; 
hut this is not .so much their fault as that of otliei-f!. 
Pcrliaps their want of regular education may also he in 
fault iu sucli cases. Jlichard.son, who is very tenacious 
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oftbe respect, in which the profession oojiht to he held, 
tells a story of Michael Aiij^elo, that after a quarrel 
hotwecii him and Pope Julius II. ^ ‘upon nccomitofa. 
alif^ht the artist conceived the pontilf had put upon 
him, Michael An'''nlo vras introduced hy a bishop, wlio, 
thiulcintr to serve the artist by it, made it au ai'i^umeut 
that tlio Pope should he reconciled to him, hecauao 
men of his profession were commonly isnorant, and of 
no consoijiKume otherwise ; his liolincss, cnraf^ed at the 
hishop, sti'uc.U him with his staff, and told liim, it was 
lie that wu.s the Idockhead, and affronted the man 
him.solf would not offend : the prelate was driven out 
of the chainhcr, and Michael An^mlo had the I’ope'g 
benediction, acconi[>auied with presents. 'I'liis hi, shop 
had fallen into the vulgar error, and was rebuked 
accorffiiig'ly.’ 

Besides the exercise of the mind, painting exercises 
the body. It is a nieclinuical as well ns a liberal art. 
To do auythln«', to dig a hole in the ground, to plant a 
cabbage, to hit a mark, to move a siiuttlo, to work 
a pattern, — in a word, to attempt to produce any effect, 
and to mccjitid, has something in it that gratifies the 
love of power, and carries off the restless activity of 
the mind of inaii. Indolence is a dolightfiii hut’dis- 
tressing state; wo must he doing something to he 
happy. Action is no less necessary than thought to 
the instinctive tendencies of the Inimau •frame ; and 
painting eomldnee them both incessantly.* The liaiul 
furnishes a practical test of the correetiiess of the eye ; 
and the eye, thu.s admonished, imposes fre.sli tasks of 
skill and iiuinstry upon the liund, livery stroke tells 
as the verifyin.g of a new truth ; and every now ohser- 
vatiou, the iustuut it is made, passes into an act .and 
I'nuuiation of the will, livery step is uearev what we 
wish, and yet there is always more to do. In spite 
of the faiiility, tlio fluttering grace, the evatiesc.eut 
Inic.s, tliat play round the pencil of lluhens uud V.an- 
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dylcBj however I may iulmirej I do not envy them this 
power so much as I do the slow, patient, laborious 
execution of Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, and Andrea 
del Sarto, where every touch appears conscious of its 
(diarge, emulous of truth, and where the painful artist 
has so distinctly wrought, 

'that yon miglit almost aay his picture tliongljt. 

In the one case the colours seem breathed on the 
canvas as if by magic, the work and the wonder of 
a moiTient; in the other they seem inlaid in the body 
of the work, and as if it took the artist years of 
unremitting hdioiir, and of dcliglitful never-ending 
progress to perfection.! Who would wish ever to 
come to the close of such works, — not to dwell on 
them, to return to tliom, to ho wedded to them to the 
last ? Rubens, with his florid, rajiid style, complained 
that when he had just learned his art, he should be 
forced to die. Leomirdo, in the slow advances of his, 
had lived long enough ! 

Painting is not, like writing, what is properly uiiclar- 
stood by a sedentary employment. It requires not 
indeed a strong, hut a continued and steady exertion 
of muscular power. The precision and delicacy of the 
manual operation, makes up for the want of vcJionieuou, 
—as to balance himself for any time in the same posi- 
tion the rope-dancer must strain every nerve. Fainting’ 
for a whole mornin,g gives one as excellent an appxrtite 
for one's dinner as old Abraham Tucker acquired for 
his by riding over Banstcad Downs. It i,4 rehated of 
Sir Josliua Iteynolda, that ^he took no other exercise 
than ivliat he used in his painting-room,'-— the writer 
nujans, in walking’ backw'ard.s and forwards to look at 
his picture ; hut the act of painting itself, of laying on 
the colours in the jn-oper placo and pi’ 0 ])er quantity, 
was a much harder e.\crcise than this alternuto x’eceding 
from and returning to the picture. I’his last w’ould be 
^ Tlio rich impacting of 'i'iti.'iu ami Gloi'gioTio combines aomothinj- 
of the ailvantagcs of both these styles, the felicity of the one witli 
: ■ i i j !l . the carefulness of the other, and is perhaps to he preferred to either. 

I . 
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nitiior a ralaxiitiou aiid relief tluin an effort. It is not 
to be woudereal at, tliiit au artist like Sir Jo.slnia, wliii 
d(dii;iifed so niTicli in the eerisual and praciical par) id' 
ids art, ahoulcl liavc foinid liimself at a (aiusideriildi! 
loss wlioii the decay of his sif-lit precluded him, for Uie 
last yeai' or two of Ids life, from Ihe followiiitv up of' Ids 
profession, — 'tho source,’ according' to his own reiimrb, 
‘of thirty years’ uninterrupted onjoyment aiid ]n-OH)ii'i'ii,y 
to idni.’ ’ it is only those who never think at all, or 
(ilse who liavo aneustoined theniselveM to hrond in- 
cessajjtly on ahstraot ideas, that never feel oiuiui. 

To jL.ive one instance more, and then 1 will have dene 
with this ramhliiig’ discourse, flue of iny first atleuipls 
was a piclurc of my father, who was then in a ^-TOen 
old a^e, with stronjv-marked feature.s, and scarred with 
the smallpox, I drew it out witli a broad light cross- 
ing the face, lonkiiiff down, with spectacles on, reading'. 
Tlie book was Sliaftesbury’s G/iiiracttirixthx, in a fine old 
binding, with Gribelin’s etchings. My lather would as 
lievo it had been any other book ; but for him to read 
was to be coutont, was ‘ riclics fnieh!.sa.’ Tim sketch 
promised well; and I set to work to finish it, deter- 
mined to spare no time nor ])aiiis. My father W’as 
willing to sit as long as 1 pleased ; for there is a jialnral 
desire in the mind of man to sit i'or one’s picinre, to he 
tho oliject of continued at tciition, to have one's lil<ene'-M 
multiplied ; and besides his satisfaction in the picture, 
he had some pride in the artist, tliongli ho would rather 
I alumld liave written a serniou tlnui' paialod like Hem- 
brandt or like Itaphaoi, 'Those winter days, witji the 
gleani!, of sunshine, eunning' Ihroiigh the eha/iel-winilnws, 
and eheered liy llio notes of tho rohin-redbreast in mir 

garden (that ‘ever in the hauneh of winter sines'), 

as my aftornoen’s work drew to a elose, were amiuu;; 

the happiest of my life. When I gave tlnv elfeel, 1 
intended to any part of the [lictnro for wdiieh 1 had 
prejiared my colours; wlien 1 iiniUitcd the rouglmess 
of the skin by a lucky stroke of the pencil ; when 1 hit 
flic, clear, pearly tone of a vein; when 1 gave the ruddy 
complexion of health, the blood circulating under the 
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broad shadows of one side of the face, I Ihoiipht niy 
fortune made ; or rather it was already more than 
made, in my fancying that I might one day ire able to 
say with (,'orreggio, ‘ I a/so am a pain/or!' It was an 
idle thought, a boy’s conceit; but it did not niaKo! me 
less happy at the time. I used regularly to set my 
work in the (diair to look at it through tlio long even- 
inavs ; and many a time did I return to take leave of it 
before I could go to bed at night. 1 remember sending 
it witli a throbbing heart to the Exhibition, iind seoing 
it hung up there by the side of one of the Hommriible 
Mr. fcikeflington (now Sir George). There was notliing 
in common between them, but that they wore tlie por- 
traits of two very good-natured men. I think, Imt am 
not .sure, that I finished this portrait (or anotfier nftei'- 
ward.s) on the same day Unit the new's of the hat'tle of 
Austeriitz came ; 1 walked out in the afternoon, and, 
as I returned, savy the evening star set over a poor 
man’s cottage with otlier thoughts and feelings than 
1 shall ever have again. Oh for the revolution of the 
great Platonic year, that those times might come over 
again ! 1 could sleep out the three huudrod and si.xty- 
iive thousand intervening years veiy contentedly !—' i ne 
picture is left: the table, the chair, the window where 
I learned to construe Livy, the chapel where my fiither 
preached, remain where they were ; but he hijnself is 
gone to rest, Aill of year.s, of faith, of hope, and chari ty ! 


'I 'His pain ter not only takes a delifflit in nature, lie has 
a uew and exijiiisite source of pleasure opened to him 
in the' study and couternplation of works of art — 

Whalo'or Loiriilne light timiih’d with soffc'nlng hno, 

Or iiavttge Itoaa dash'U, or loiirneil Poussin drew. 

Ho turns aside to view a country }i:eutleraati’s scat with 
eaaer looksj thinking- it may contain some of the rich 
products of art. There is an air round Lord Radnor’s 
park, for there hang the two Claudes, the Morning and 
1‘jvening of tlie Homan Empire— round VViltou House, 
for there is Vandyke’s picture of the Pembroke family 
— round Hleniioim, for there is Ida picture of the Duke 
of Huckiiigham’s children, and the most, magnificent 
collection of Rvilionses in tlie world — at Knowsley, for 
thorn is Remhraudt’B Handwriting on the Wall — and 
at Murloigh, for there are some of tinido’s angelic heads. 
'I'lio young artist inake.s a pilgriiniigo to each of tlieae 
places, oyes them wistfully at a distance, ‘liosomod liieli 
ill tul'leii trees,’ and feels an interest in them of which 
the owner is scarce conscious : he enters the well-, swept 
walks and eclioing arcliivuys, passes the thresliold, is 
led lliroiigh wainscoted rooiiiH, is shown the furniture, 
the rich lian, rings, tlie tape.stry, tlie massy .services of 
plate — and, at last, is ushcrod into the room where life 
troasuro is, the idol of lii.s vows — some s|)eaking face or 
briglit landscape! It is stamped on ids brain, and lives 
there tliencoforwanl, a tally for nature, and a teat of 
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iirt. He furnishes ont the ehamhers of the niiud Irom 
the spoils of time, picks and chooses which shall Jiave 
the host places — nearest his heart. He away 

riclier than he came, richer than the ]io.s.scssor ; and 
thinks that he may one day return, wlieu lie porhaps 
shall have done something like them, or oven from 
failure shall have learned to admire truth and genius 

My tii'st initiation in the mysteries of the art was ;it 
the Orleans Crallexy : it was there I formed my taste, 
such as it is ; so that I am irroclaimably of the old 
school in jiainting. I was stiig-gei-ed when I saw tho 
works there collected, and looked at tliem with wonder- 
ing and with longing eyes. A mist passed away from 
my sight : the .scales fell off. A new sou.se came npon 
me, a new heaven and a now earth stood before me. I 
saw the soul speaking in the face — ' hands that tho rod 
of empire had swayed’ in mighty ages past — ‘a forked 
mountain or blue promontory,’ 

with troea upoiit 

That nod unto the world, and mode our eyes witli nir. 

Old Time had unlocked his treasures, and Fame stood 
portress at the door. We had .'ill heard of the names 
of Titian, Raphael, Guido, Domenicliino, tho Caracci 
^but to see^them face to face, to bo in the same room 
with their deathless productions, was like breaking 
some mighty spell — was almost an effect of necromancy ! 
From that time I lived in a world of pictures. Battles, 
sieges, speeches in parliament seemed mere idle noise 
and fury, ‘signifying nothing,’ compjirod wit.li those 
mighty works and dreaded names that spoke to me in 
the eternal silence of thought. This was the more 
remarkable, as it was hut a short time before that i 
was not only totally ignorant of, hut insonsiblo to llie 
beauties of art. As an instance, 1 rememher tliat one 
afternoon I was reading The Provoked Hmhand with 
the highest reli.sh, with a green woody landsaiipB of 
Ruyadael or Hohbima just before me, at whiclx 1 looked 
off the hook now .and then, and wondered what there 
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«ould l>e in tliat sort of work to satisfy or deliglit 
tilt! mind — at tho same time asking myself, tis a 
siieeiilative tiuostioii, wbetker I should ever leel an 
iiitorest in it like what 1 took in I'eadiiig Vanbnig-h and 

1 iiiid made some progress in painting when I tvout 
to tho Louvre to study, and I never did auytbirig after- 
wards. I never shall forget conning over the ( iatabigue 
wbieh a friend lent me just before 1 set out. Tlic piii- 
tures, tlie names of tbe painters, seemed to relish in 
the mouth. 'Ihere was one of Titi.'in’s MiBtre.s.s at her 
toilette. Even tho colours with which the painter had 
adorned her hair were not more golden, more amiable 
to sight, than those which played round and tantalised 
my fazicy ere I .saw tlie pictm-e. There were two por- 
traits by the same hand— ‘A young Nobleman with a 
glove’ — Another, 'a comjjanion to it.’ I read the 
description over and over with fond expectoiicy, and 
filled up the imaginai-y outline with wiiatever l' could 
coiieeive of grace, and dignity, and an antique gusto — 
all but equal to tho original. There was the Trans- 
figuration too. 11''ith what awe I saw it in my mind’s 
eye, .and was overshadowed with the spirit of the artist! 
K'ot to have been disappointed with tlicso works after- 
wards, was the highest compliment I can pay to their 
traiiscoiidont merits. Indeed, it was from,#!ecing other 
works of the same great masters that I had formed a 
vague, hut no disparaging idea of these. The first day 
I got tliero, I was kept for some time in tho French 
Exhibition llnoiii, and thought I should not he able to 
get a sight of the old masters. I just caught a poop 
at them tlirmigli the door (vile hindrance !) lilts looking 
out of purgatory into paradise — from Poussin’s nohlo, 
mollow-iooking kandsc.-ipps to where Huben-s hung out 
liis gaudy buurier, and dozvn the glimmering vista to 
the rich jmvels of 'Titian and the Italian school. At 
last, 1))' much importunity, I was admitted, and lost 
not an insUmt in making use of my new privilege. 
Jt will wi hraii jour to me, I marched delighted 
tiiroiigh a quarter of a mile of the proudest oil'orts 
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of the mind of man, a whole creation of ji'oiiint!, n 
universe of art ! J ran the gauntlet of all the sclioolii 
from the bottom to the top; and in the end got 
admitted into tlie inner room, where, they had been 
repairing some of their greatest works. Hero the 
Transfiguration, the fit. I’eter Martyr, and the St. 
doromo of Domeuicliino stood on the floor, as if they 
had bent their knee.s, like camels stooping, (o unhide 
their riches to the spectator. On one side, on an easel, 
stood Ilippolito de Medici (a portrait by Titian), with 
a boar-spear in iii.s hand, looking tiirough tliose he saw, 
till you turned away from tlio keen glance; and thrown 
together in heaps were landscapes of the same hand, 
green pastoral liills and vales, and shepherds piping 
to their mild ndstresses underneath tlie flowering" stiade. 
Header, ‘if thou hast not seen the Louvre thou art, 
damned ! ’ — for thou hast not seen the choicest remains 
of the works of art ; or thou hast not seen all tliese 
together, with their mutually reflected glories. 1 say 
nothing of the statues ; for f know but little of sculp- 
ture, and never liked any till I saw the Elgin Marbles. 
... Here, for four months together, 1 strolled and 
studied, .md daily heard tlie warning sound — ‘ Quatrii/t 
heuren ptmccn, il Jimt funner, C'itoyens’ — (Ah ! why did 
they ever change their style .^) muttered in coarse pro- 
\'inciai Erevcch ; and brought away with me some loose 
draughts and fragments, wliich I have been forced to 
part witli, like drojis of life-blood, for Miard money.’ 
How often, thou tenantleas mansion of godlike magui- 
ficenec — how often has my heart since gone a pilgrimage 
to tliee ! 

It has been made a question, whetlier the artist, or 
the mere man of taste and natural sen.sibility, receive.s 
most pleasure from the conternpluliim of works of art ; 
and I think this question might he answered liy another 
as a sort of uxperimcnmm urudu, namely, whether any 
one out of that ‘number numtierless’ of mere gentle- 
men and amateurs, who visited I’arisat the period liero 
spoken of, felt as much interest, a.s inucli pride or 
pleasure in this display of the most striking monumentB 
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of art as the humblest student would? The first 
enti-arioe into the Louvre would be only one of the 
events of his joiirneyj not an event in his life, re- 
membered ever alter with thankfulness and reg-ret. 
Ho would explore it with the same unnieaniiijr curiosity 
and idle wonder as he would the llcjralia in the Tower, 
or the Hotanic Garden in the Tuileries, but uot with 
the fond enthusiasm of an artist. How should lie.'^ 
His is ‘ casual fruitionj joyless, uuendcared.' But the 
painter i.s W'edded to his art — the mistress, queen, and 
idol of his soul. lie has embarked his ail in it, fame, 
time, fortutie, peace of mind — his hopes in youth, his 
consolation in. age : and shall he not feel a more 
intense interest in whatever relates to it than the mere 
indolent trifler? Natural sensibility iilone, without 
the entire application of the mind to that one object, 
will not enable the possessor to sympathise with all the 
degrees of beauty and power in the conceptions of a 
'fitian or a Correggio ; out it .is he only who does this, 
4vho follows thorn into all tlieir force and matchless 
grace, that docs or can feel their full value. ; Know- 
iedp is ideasurc as well as power. No one hut the 
artist who has studied nature and contended wi th the 
difliculties of art, can he aware of the beauties, or [he] 
intoxicated with a passion for painting. No one who 
has not devoted his.-ljfe arid .soul to the pursuit of art 
can feel the same exultation in its 1>rightesWrnaments 
and loftiest triumphs which an artist does. Where the 
treasure is, there the heart is also. It is now seventeen 
years since I ivas studying in the Louvre (and 1 have 
long sine, e given up all thoughts of the art as a 
profession), but long after I returned, and even still, 1 
soniotimcs clreiun of being there again — of asking- for 
the old pictures— and not finding them, or finding 
them changed or faded from what they were, I cry 
myself awake! What gentlemau-amateur ever does 
this at such a distance of time, — tliat ia, ever received 
pleasure or took iuterost enough in them to produce so 
lasting an impression ? 

But it is said that if a person had tlie same natural 
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Liistej and the same acquired kiiowledn'e aii artist, 
without the petty interests and technical notions^ ho 
would derive a purer pleasure from seeing a fine 
portrait, a fine landscape, and so on. This, however, is 
not so much hegging tlie question as asking an ini- 
Tiossibility : he cannot have tho same insight into the 
end ivithout having studied tVie means ; nor tlie same 
love of art without the same hahitual and exclnsi^■e 
uttacliment to it. I’aiutcrs are, no douht, often 
actuated by jealousy, partiality, and a sordid atteniion 
to that only wliieh they find useful to themselves in 
painting. Wilson luus heeu seen poring over the 
texture of a Dutch cabinet-picture, so tliat lie could 
uot see the picture itself. But tliis is the perversion 
and pedantry of the profession, not its true or genuine 
spirit. If VVilsori had never looked at anything but 
megilp.s and handling, he never would have put the 
soul of life and niauuers into his pictures, as he has 
done. Another objection is, that the instrumental 
parts of the art, the means, the first rudiments, paints, 
oils, and brushes, are painful and disgusting; and that 
tho consciousness of the difficulty and anxiety with 
which perfection has been ' atteined must take airay 
from the pleasure of the finest performance. This, 
however, is only an additional proof of the greater 
pleasure derived by the artist from his profession ; for 
these thissgs which are said to interfere with and destroy 
the common interest in works of art do not disturb 
him; he never once tliihks of them, he is alisorbed in 
the pursuit of a higher object ; he is intent, not on the 
moans, but the end ; he is taken up, not with the 
difficulties, but with the triumph over them. As in 
the case of the anatomist, who overlooks many tilings 
in tho eagerness of his search afte,r abstract truth ; or 
the alchemist who, while he is raking into his soot and 
furimce.s, lives in a golden dream; a lesser gives way 
to a greater object. But it is pretended that the 
painter may be supposed to submit to tlie iin])leii:-ant 
part of the iiroCess only for the sake of tho fame or 
profit in view. So far is this from being a true stale 
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of the casoj tliat I will venture to say, in the instance 
of a friend of mine who has lately succeeded in an 
important undertaking iu his artj that not all the fame 
he lias acquired, not all the money he has received 
from thousands of admiring spectators, not all the 
newspaper puffs, — nor even the i»raiso of the Jldinburr/h 
Hmikw, — not all these put together ever ga\m him at 
any time tlie same genuine, undouhted satisfoction as 
any one halti-Iionr emjdoycd in the ardent and propitious 
pursuit of liis art — in ffnishiiig to his heart’s content a 
foot, a hand, nr even a piece of drapery. VVliat is 
the state of mind of an artist while he is at work i 
He is then in the act of realising the liighoiit idea 
he can form of beauty or grandeur: he conceives, 
he embodies that which he understands and loves 
best: that is, he is in full and perfect posses.sion 
of that which is to him the source of the highest 
hajipiness and intellectual excitement which he can 

in short, as a conclusion to this argument, 1 will 
mention a circumstauce which fell \indor my know- 
ledge the other day. A friend had bought a print of 
Titian’s Mistress, the same to which I have alluded 
above. Ha was anxious to show it me on tliis account, 
1 told Mm it was a spirited engraving, hut it had not 
the look of the original. I believe he thought this 
fastidious, till I ottered to show him a rougl— sketch of 
it, which I had by me. Having seen this, he , said he 
perceived exactly what I meant, and could not hear to 
look at the print afterwards. He had good sense 
enough to see tlic difference in the individual in-staneu ; 
hut a person better acquainted with Titian’s manner 
!ind with art in general — that is, of a more cultivattid 
and roliiied taste — would know that it was a bad print, 
without having any immediate model to compare it 
with. He would perceive with a glance of the eye, 
with a sort of instinctive feeling, tliat it was hard, and 
w ithout that expansive, and hamcless oxpres-sion 

which always distinguished Titian’s most famous works. 
Any one who i.s accustomed to a head in a picture can 
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never reconcile himself to a print from it ; but to the 
iffnorant they are both the same. To a vulgar eye 
there is no difference between a Guido and a daub — 
between a penny print, or the vilest scrawd, and the 
most finished performance. In other words, all that 
excellence which lies between these two extremes, — ail, 
at least, that marks the excess above mediocrity, — all 
that constitutes true beauty, harmony, refinement, 
tfraiidour, is lost upon tlm common observer. But it 
is from tliia point that the delight, the glowing raptures 
of the true adept commence. An uninformed spectator 
may like an ordinary drawing better lhan the ahlosi; 
connoisseur ; but for that very reason be cannot like 
the highest specimens of art so well. The refinem ents 
not only of e.xecutiou but of truth and nature are 
inaccessible to unpractised eyes. The exquisite grada- 
tions in a sky of Claude’s are not perceived by such 
persons, and consequently the harmony caimot be felt. 
Where there is no conscious apprehension, there can 
be no conscious pleasure. Wonder at the first sights 
of works of art may be tlie effect of ignorance ana 
novelty ; but real admiration and permanent delight 
in them are the growth of taste and knowledge. ‘I 
would not wisii to h.jve your eyes,’ said a good-natured 
man to a critic who was finding fault with a picture in 
which the other saw no blemish. Why so ? 'riie idea 
which prevented him from admiring this inferior 
production was a higher idea of truth and beauty which 
was ever present with him, and a continual source of 
pleasing aud lofty contemplations. It may be different 
in a taste for outward luxuries and the privations of 
more sense ; but the idea of perfection, which .acts as 
.■vn intellectual foil, is alwaj's an addition, a .support, 
and a proud consolation ! • 

Richardson, in his Ussiiys, which ought to he bottei: 
known, lias loft some striking examples of tlio felicity 
and infelicity of artists, both as it relates to their 
extonnil fortune and to the practice of tiieir art. In 
speaking of the lenowledi/e of hands, he exclaims : ‘ When 
one is considering a picture or a drawing, one .at the 
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same l,inie thiults this was done by him * who had many 
extraordinai-y endowments of body and niindj hnt was 
withal, very capricious; wlio was honoured in life and 
death, expiring in the arms of one of the greatest 
pi-inces of that ago^ Fi-ancis 1., King of France, who 
loved iiim as a friend. Another is of him who lived a 
long and happy life^ beloved of Charles V. emperor ; 
and many otliers of the first princes of Europe, VFiien 
one has another in hand, we think this was done by 
one-'' wlio so excelled in three arts as tliat any of 
them in that degree had rendered him worthy of 
immortality ; and one moreover that dizrst contend 
with his sovereign (one of the haughtiest popes that 
ever was), upon a slight offered to him, and extricated 
himself with honour. Another is the work of him ^ 
who, without any one exterior advantage but mere 
strength of genius, had the most sublime imaginations, 
and executed them accordingly, yet lived and died 
obscurely. Another we shall consider as the work of 
him® who restored Painting when it had idmost sunk ; 
of him whom art made honourable, but who, neglecting 
and despising greatness with a sort of cynical pride, 
was treated suitably to the figui-o he gave himself, not 
liis intrinsic worth ; which, [he] not having philosophy 
enough to bear it, broke Ms heart. Another is done 
by one “ who (on the contrary) was a fine gentleman 
and lived in great magnificence, and was much honoured 
by his own and foreign princes ; who was a courtier, a 
statesman, and a jzainter ; and so much all the.se, that 
when ho acted in either character, timt seemed to he 
his business, and the others his diversion. 1 say when 
one thus rz'.Jleets, besi -les the pleasure arising from the 
lieiiuties and exeellt-nces of the work, the fine ideas it 
gives us of natural things, the noble way of thinking it 
may suggest to us, .in additional pleasure results from, 
tlio above considerations. But, oh! the pleasure, 
when a connoisseur and lover of art has before him a 
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picture or drawing’ of which ho can say this is tlie 
handj these are the thoughts of iiim ’ who -vviis one of 
the politest, best-natiired goutlemeu that ever was; 
ami beloved and assisted by the greatest wits and the 
greatest men then in Rome : of liim who lived in groat 
fame, honour, and magnificence, and died oxtreniely 
lamented ; and missed a Cardinal's hat only hy dying a 
few months too soon; but was particularly esteemed 
and favoured by two Popes, the only ones who filled 
the chair of St. i’eter in liis time, and as great nieu us 
ever sat there since that apostle, if at least ho ever did : 
one, in short, who could have boon a Leonardo, a 
Michael Angelo, a Titian, a Correggio, a Parinegiano, 
an Atmibalj a Rubens, or any othei- whom he.jileased, 
hut none of them could ever have Iieeu a llaffaelle. ” 
The same writer speaks feelingly of the change in 
the style of different artists from their change of 
fortune, and as the circuni.stances are little known I 
will quote the passage relating to two of them 
‘ Guido Reni, from a priiico-like ailluence of fortune 
(the just reward of his angelic works), fell to a condition 
like that of a liired servant to one who supplied him 
■with money for what he did at a fixed rate ; and that 
by his being bewitched with a passion for gaming, 
whereby he lost vast sum.s of money ; and even 'what 
he got inrthis his state of servitude hy day, he commonly 
lost at night: nor could he over be cured of this ourseil 
inaduess. Those of liis works, therefore, which he did 
in this unhappy part of his life may easily ho conceived 
to he in a different style lo what he did licfore, which 
in some things, that is, in the airs of his heads (in the 
gracious kind) had a delicacy in them peculiar to him- 
self, and almost moro than human. But 1 must not 
multiply instances. Parmegiario is one tliut alone 
takes in all the several kinds of variation, and all the 
degrees of goodness, from the lowest of tlio indifferent 
up to the sublime. I can produce evident proots of 
this ill so easy a gradation, that one cannot deny but 
that he that did this might do that, and very probably 
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did so ; and thus oiib may ascend and desceiulj like the 
angels on Jacob’s ladder, whose foot was upon the 
earth, l.(ut its top reached to Heaven. 

'And this great man liad his unlucky circumstance : 
he hecame mad after tlie philosopher’s stone, and did 
out very little in painting or drawing afterwards. 
Judge what that was, and whether there was not an 
alteration of style from wh.'it he had done before this 
devil possessed him. His creditors endeavoured to 
exorcise him, and did him some good, for ho set him- 
self to work again in his own way ; but if a drawing 1 
have of a Lucretia he that ho made for his last picture, 
as it probably ia (Vasari says that was the subject of it), 
it is an, evident proof of his decay; it ia ^ood indeed, 
but it wants much of tile delicacy which is commonly 
seen in his works ; and so I always thought before 
I knew or imagined it to be done "in this his ebb of 
genius.’ 

We have had two artists of our own country whoso 
fate has been as singular as it was hard : Gandy was a 
portrait-painter in the beginning of the last century, 
whose heads were said to have come near to Rembrandt's, 
and he was the undoubted prototype of .Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s style. Yet his name h;is scarcely been heard 
of ; and his reputation, like his works, never extended 
beyond his own country. What did he tliiiili,(if himself 
and of a fame so bounded ? Did he ever dream he was 
indeed an artist ? Or hoiv did this feeling in him differ 
from the vulgar conceit of the lowest protoiidor? The 
best known of his works is a portrait of an alderman of 
E.xetor, in some public building in that city. 

Poor Diin. .Stringer ! Forty years ago he had the 
finest hand and the clearest eye of any artist of his 
time, ami produced heads and drawings that would not 
have disgraced a lirigliter period in the art. But ho 
fell a martyr (like Burns) to the society of country 
gentlomen, and then of those whom they would con- 
sider a,s more his equals. I saw him many years ago 
wlioii he treated the masterly sketches he had by him 
(one in par ticular of the group of citizens in Shakespeare 
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the tailor’s news’) as 'basLavds ol his 
is children/ and seemed to liave given nil 
of his art. Whether he is since deed, 
; the world do not ao much as know tliat 


J HAVifl naturally but little imagination, and am not of 
u very sanguine turn of mind. I have some desire 
to enfoy the pie.'Oiit good, and some fondness for the 
past ; hut I am not at all given to building castles in 
the air, nor to look forward with much ooiifideuco 
or hope to the brilliant illusions held out by the future. 
Hence I have perhara been led to form a theory, which 
is very contrary to the common notions and feelings on 
the subject, and which I will here try to explain as 
well as I can. When Sterne in the Hun'timental Journey 
told the I’renoh Minister, that if the French people 
had a fault, it was that they were too serious, the latter 
replied that if that was his opinion, he must defend it 
with all his might, for he would have all tjui world 
against him ; so I shall Iiave enough to do to get well 
through the present argument. 

1 cannot see, then, any rational or logical ground for 
that mighty difference in tho value whioli mankind 
generally sot upon the past and future, as if the one 
was everything, and the other nothing— of no con- 
sequence whatever. On the other hand, I conceive 
t-liat the past is as real and substantial apart of our 
being, that it is as imich a honajulc, mideuiable con- 
sideration in the estimate of human life, as the future 
can possil)ly he. To say that the past is of no import- 
ance, unworthy of a moment’s regard, because it has 
gone by, and is no longer anything, is an argument 
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that cannot be held to any purpose ; for if the past has 
ceased to be, and is therefore to be accounted notbiin)- 
in the scale of p^ood or evil, the fnt\ire is yet to como, 
and lias never been anything. Should any one cbooso 
to assert that the present only is of any value in a strict 
and positive sense, because that alone lias a real exist- 
ence, that we should seize the instant p-ood, and pivo 
all else to the winds, I can understand what he means 
(tlioug-h perhaps ho does not himself) ; i hut 1 cannot 
comprehend how this distinction lietweon that which 
has a downright and sensible, and that which has only 
a remote and airy existence, can he applied to eslnhlisli 
the preference of the future over the past ; for both 
are in this point of view equally ideal, ahsoliitelv 
nothing, except as they are conceived of by tire mind’s 
eye, and are thus rendered present to the thoughts 
and feelings. Nay, the one is even more imaginar}', a 
more fantastic creature of the brain than the other, and 
the interest we take in it more shadowy and gratuitous ; 
for the future, on which we lay so much stress, may 
never come to pass at all, that is, may never he 
embodied into actual existence in the whole course of 
events, whereas the past has certainly existed once, has 
received the stamp of truth, and left an image of itself 
behind. It is so far then placed beyond the possibility 
of doubt, or as the poet has it. 

Those Joys uro lodg'd beyond the reiioh of fato. 

It is not, however, attempted to he denied that though 
the future is nothing at present, and has no immediate 
interest while we are speaking, yet it is of the utmost 
coiisequence in itself, and of the utmost interest to the 
individual, because it will have a real existence, and wo 
have an idea of it as existing in time to come. Well, 

1 If we take away from the presoit Uie momont that in Just goiio 
by and the moment that is next to come, how mueli of it will be left 
for this plain, praetieal theory to rest upon? Their solid basis of 
sense and reality will reduce itself to a pin’s point, a hair lino, on 
which our moral balance-masters will have some diiliculty to maintain 
their footing without falling over on either side. 
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theHj the past also l)as no real existence; the actual 
sei isa tioii and the interest belonging to it are both iied ; 
but it has had a real existence, and we can still call up 
a vivid recollection of it as having once been ; and 
therefore, l)y parity of reasoning, it 'is not a thing 
perfectly insignificant in itsoltj nor wholly indifferciit 
to the mind whetlicr it over was or , not. Oh no ! 
]*’ar from it ! Let us not rasVily quit our hold upon the 
jjfist, when j)crh;ips thei-e may ho little else left to bind 
us to existtmee. Is it nothing to liave been, and to 
have boon Imppy or miseralde.^ Or is it a matter of no 
moment to think whether 1 have heoii one or the other.' 
Do I delude myself^ do I build upon a shadow or a 
dream, do I dress up in the gaudy garb of idleness and 
folly a pure fiction, with noiJiing answering to it in the 
universe of things and the records of truth, when I 
look back with Ibiid delight or with tender regret to 
that which was at one time to me m;/ all, when 1 revive 
the glowing image of some bright reality, 

Tho thoughts of whipli can novOT feom iny heart? 

Do I then muse on nothing, do I bend my eyes on 
nothing, when I turn back in fancy to ‘ those suns and 
skies so iJure’ that lighted up my early p.ath? Is it to 
think of nothing, to set an idle value upon nothing, to 
think of all that lias hawened to me, and of all that 
can ever interest me.'* Or, to use the lans^age of a 
fine poet (who is himself among my earliest and not 
least painful recollections) — 

Wh.at though the radianco whioh waa onoo so bcigfit 

Be now for evar vanish’d from tay sight. 

Though nothing eaii bring back nie hour 

Of glory in the griias, of splendour In the llow’r— 

yet am I mocked with a lie when I venture to think n 
it.^ Or do I not drink in and breathe again the air o 
heavenly truth when I but 'retrace its footsteps, am 
its skirts far oil' adore'? I cannot say with the sam 
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for it is tlie past tliat ^ves me most delight and most 
aasuvance of reality. What to me constitutes the great 
charm of tlie Confcsdam of llousseau is their turning 
so much upon this feeling, lie seems to gather up the 
past moments of his being like drops of honey-dew to 
distil a }>recious liquor from them ; his alternate 
))leasures and pains are the bead-roll tiiat lie tells over; 
and piously worships ; he makes a rosary of the iiowers 
of hope and limey that strewed his earliest years. 
When he begins tlie last of tlie llmserieii of a Snlitm-y 
Walker, 'II y a aujourd’huij jour des Paqucs FlcuriSj 
ciuquante ans depuls quo j’ai premier vii Madame 
WarenSj’ what a yearning of the soul is implied in tliat 
short sentence ! Was all that had happened to hini; 
all that he had thought and felt in that sad interval of 
time, to he accounted nothing ? M'as that long; dim; 
faded retrospect of years happy or miserable — a blank 
that was not to make his eyes fail and his heart feint 
within him in trying to grasp all that had once filled 
it and that had since vanished; because it was not a 
prospect into futurity? Mfes he wrong in finding more 
to interest him in it than in the next fifty years — which 
he did not live to see? Or if he liad; what tlion? 
Would they have been worth thinking of, compared 
with the times of his youth; of his first meeting ivitli 
Madame Wareus, with those times which he has traced 
with suck,. truth and pure delight 'in our heart’s 
tables’? When 'all the life of life was flowU;’ was 
he not to live the first and best part of it over again; 
and once more be all that he then was .^--Te woods 
that crown the clear lone brow of Norman Court; why 
do I revisit ye so oft, and feel a soothing cousoiousiioss 
of your presence, but that your high lops waving in 
the wind recall to me the hours and years that are for 
ever fled ; that ye renew in ceaseless murmurs the 
story of long-cherished hopes and bitter disappoint- 
ment ; that in your solitudes and tangled wild.s 1 can 
wander and lose myself as I wander on and am lost in 
the solitude of my own heart; and that as your rustling 
branches give the loud blast to the waste below — borne 
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ou the tlioughts of other years, I cau look down with 
patient aiijruish at the cheerless dceolatidn which 1 feel 
within! Without that face pale as the primrose wdth 
hyacinthino looks, for ever shunning and for ever 
haunting me, mocking my waking thoughts ns in a 
dream ; witliout that smile which my heart could never 
turn to scorn . ; without those eyes dark with their own 
lustre, still bent on mine, and drawing the soul into 
their liquid mazes lilce a sea of love ; without that 
name tremhling in fancy’s ear; without tliat form 
gliding before me like Oread or Dryad in fal)led groves, 
what should I do ? liow pass away the listless, leaden- 
footed hours? 'I'hcu wave, wave on, ye woods of 
Tuderley, and lift your high tops in the air ; my sighs 
and vows uttered by your mystic voice breathe into mo 
my former being, and enable me to bear the thing ,I 
am ! — The objects that we have known in better days 
are the main props that siistain the weight of our 
aifeetions, and give us strength to await our future lot. 
The future is like a dead wall or a thick mist hiding 
all objects from our view ; the past is alive and stirring 
with objects, bright or solemn, and of untiidiiig interest. 
What , is it in fact that wo recur to oftenest? Wliat 
Eubjoots do we think or talk of? Not tlie ignorant 
future, but the well-stored past. Othello, the Moor of 
Venice, amused himself and his hearers at the house of 
Signor Brabaiitio by ‘ running through the sfcwy of his 
life even from his boyish days’; and oft 'beguiled 
them of their tears, when he did speak of some 
disastrous stroke wliicli his youth suffered. ’ This plan of 
ingratiating himself would not h ave answered if the past 
had boon, like the contents of an old almanac, of no use 
hut to be thrown aside and forgotten. What a blank, 
for instance, does the history of the world for the next 
six thousand years present to the mind, compared with 
tiial of the Iasi; ! All tliat strikes the imagination or o.x- 
citesiLiiy interest in the mighty scene is w/taiE Aa,? been/ ^ 
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Neither in itself, then, nor as a subject of fieneral 
contemplation, lias tlie future any ad vantag’e over ihe 
past. But with respect to our ^ri-osser passions and 
pursuits it has. As far as regards the appeal to the 
understanding- or the imagination, the past is just as 
good, as i-oal, of as much intrinsic and ostensible value 
as the future; hut there is another principle in the 
human mind, the princiiile of action or will ; and of 
this the past has no hold, the future engrosses it en- 
tirely to i tself. It is this strong- lever of the alfeetious 
that gives so powerful a bias to our Bentiincn ts on this 
subject, and violently transposes the iiatuvul order of 
our associations. Vi^e regret the pleasures we have- 
lost, and eagerly anticipate those which are to come : 
■u'e dwell with satisfaction on the evils from wliich we 
have e.scaped (Posthaec meminme invafiil ) — and dread 
future pain, llie good that is past is in this sense like 
money that is spent, which is of no further use, and 
about which we give ourselves little concern. The 
good we expect is like a store yet untouched, and in 
the enjoyment of which w-o promise ourselves infinite 
gratification. What lias happened to us w^e think of 
no consequence : what is to liajipen to us, of the greatest, 
VVhy so.^ Simply because the one is still in our power; 
and the other not — hecausa the eiforts of the will to 
bring any object to pass or to prevent it strengthen our 
attachn;^t or aversion to that object — because tlio pains 
and attention bestowed upon anything- add to our inter- 
est in it — and because the habitual and eariicsL pursuit 
of any end redoubles the ardour of our expectations, 
and converts the speculative and iniloloiit Batisfiiction 
we might otherwise feel in it into real passion. Oiir 
regrets, anxiety, and wi.shes are throw-n away upon the 
past ; but the insisting on the iiiiportauce of the future 
is of the utmost use in aiding- our resolutions and 

lor that, then hy this time it would have heon all over ivith them.' 
As il It could iiossibly sigiiily when we live (save and excepting the 
present minute), or as H. the value of huuuui life decreased or in- 
creased with successive centuries. At that rate, we had hotter have 
our life still to come at some future period, and so postpone our 
existence ceiitiu-y after century art i/yimlaw!. 
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wtiinulatuig oiir oxortioiis. If the future Trore no more 
iimeuiiblc to our wills than tlie past; if our precautionSj 
our saiinuhie schemes, our hopes and fears were of as 
little .avail in the one ciise as the other ; if we could 
iici tiler soften our minds to pleasure, nor steel our 
fortitude to tlio resistance of pain beforehand ; if all 
objects drifted along by us likes straws or pieces of wood 
ill a river, the will being purely passive, and .ns little 
able to avert the fu ture as to arrest the p.ast, we should 
in that case be equally, iadilforent to both; that is, we 
should consider each as they affected the thoughts aud 
imagination with certain sentiments of approhatiou or 
regret, hut witliout the importunity of action, the irrita- 
tion of tlio will, throwing the whole weight of passion 
and prejudice into one scale, and leaving the other 
quite empty. While the blow is coming, we prepare 
to meet it, we think to ward off or break its force, we 
arm ourselves with patience to endure what cannot bo 
avoided, we agitate ourselves with fifty needless alarms 
about it; hut when the blow is struck, the pang is over, 
the struggle is no longer necessary, and wo cease to 
harass or torment ourselves about it more th.au we can 
help. It is not that the one belongs to the future and 
the other to time past ; hut that the one ia a subject of 
action, of uneasy ajiprohension, of strong p,assionj and 
that the other I'las passed wholly out of the sphere of 
action into the region of 

Calm contemplation nml majestic pnlns.i 

It would not; give a man more concern to know tluit he 
should be put to the rack a year hence, than to recollect 
that he had been put to it a year ago, but that lie hopes 
to avoid the one, wliereas he must sit down patiently 

I In like maniicv. tlimigh we know that an event must liavo taken 
place at a distance, icing before wo can hear the result, yet as long as 
we remain in ignorance of it, wo liTitate oarselves about it. and aull’er 
all the agonies of suspense, ns If It was still to eomo; but as soon as 
our uncertainty is reitiovod, our fretful impatience vanishes, wo resign 
ourselves to fate, and make up our minds to what lias liappeneil iia 
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under the consciousness of the other. In this hoi)e he 
wears himself out in vain struggles with &te, and puts 
himself to the rack of hia imagination every day he has 
to live in the meanwhile. When the event is so remote 
or so independent of the will as to set aside the nooeasity 
of immediate action, or to haffle all attempts to defeat 
it, it givo.s us little more distui-baiice or emotion than 
if it had already taken place, or were something to 
happen in another state of being, or to an iudiiforent 
person. Criminals are observed to grow more anxious 
as their trial approaches ; hut after their .sontoiica is 
passed, they become tolerably resigned, and generally 
sleep sound tlie night before its execution. 

It in some measure confirms this theory, that men 
attach more or less impoitance to past and future 
events according as they are more or less engaged in 
action and the busy scenes of life, 'fhose who have a 
fortune to make, or arc in pursuit of rank and power, 
think little of the past, for it does not contribute greatly 
to their views : those who have nothing to do but to 
think, take nearly the same interest in the past as in 
the future. The contemplation of the one is as delight- 
ful and real as that of the other. The season of hope 
has an end ; but the remen»brance of it is left. The ' 
past still lives in the memory of those who have leisure 
to look liaok upon the way that they have trod, and can 
from fr'" c.atch glimpses that may make them less for- 
lorn.’ nie turbulence of action, and uneasiness of 
desire, must point to the future : it is only in the quiet 
iniioceticc of shepherds, in the simplicity of pastoral 
ages, that a tomb was found with this inscription—' 

‘ t AMO WAS AN AllOAniAN !’ 

'niough I by no means think that our habitual attach- 
ment to life is in exact proportion to the value of the 
gift, yet 1 am not one of those splenetic jiersons who 
affect to think it of no value <i.t all. Qiii' pnu do ehosa . 
est la via ImmainB) is an exclamation in tlie mouths of 
moralists and philosophers, to which I cannot agree. 
It is little, it is short, it is uot worth iiaving-, if wu talte 
the last hour, and leave out all that has gone before, 
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which lias heaii oue way of looking', at the subject. 
Such calcu,latoi'.s stioiii to saytliat life is nothing when 
it is ovor^ auii that may in their sense be true. If tlie 
old rule — lies/twe Jinem — were to be made absolutxij and 
110 one could bo jironouneed fortunate till the day of 
his dcathj there are few among us whoso existence 
woiildj upon tho-so conditions, be much to be emded. 
But tliis is not a fair view of the case. A man’s life is 
Ids whole life, not the last glimmering siiuif of the 
candle ; and this, I say, is considerable, and not a Httie 
matliir, whethoi.' we regard its pleasures or its pains. 
To draw a peevish conclusion to the contrary from our 
own superannuated desires or forgetful indifference is 
about as reasonable as to say, a man never was young 
because be has grown old, or never lived because he is 
now dead. The length or aareeableness of a journey 
does not depend on the few last steps of it, nor is the 
size of a building to bo judged of from the last stone 
that is added to it. It is neither the first uor last liour 
of our e.xistence, but the space tliat parte tliese two — 
not our e.xit uor our entrance upon the stage, but what 
wo do, feel, and think while there — that we are to 
attend to in pronouncing sentence upon Indeed it 
would be easy to show that it is the very u.vtent of 
human life, the infinite number of things contained in 
it, its contradictory and fluctuating interests, the tran- 
sition from one situation to another, tlio hours jnonths, 
years spent in one fund pursuit after another ; that it 
is, in a word, the length of our corumou journey and 
the quantity of events crowded into it, that, baffiirig 
the gras]) of our actual perception, make it slide frour 
our memory, and dw'iiidle into nothing in its own per- 
spective, it is too mighty for us, and we say it is 
nothing' ! It is a speck in our fancy, and yet wliat 
«anva.s would ho hig enough to hold its striking groups, 
its endless subjects I It is lig-ht us vanity, aiid yet if 
all its weary imimeiite, if till its head and heart atbes 
were compressed into one, what fortitude would not be 
overwhelmed with the blow! What a huge lieap, a 
'huge, dumb ; heap,’ of wishes, thoughts, feelings, 
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anxious cares, soothing hopes, loves, joys, friendships, 
it is composed of ! How many ideas and trains of 
sentiment, long and deep and intense, often pass 
through the mind in only one day’s thinking or read- 
ing. for instance ! How many such days are tlioro in 
a year, liow many years in a long life, still occupied 
witli sometliing interesting, still recall uig some old 
imiirossi()n, still recurring to some didicult (pieHiion 
and making progress in it, every step accompanied 
witli a .sense of power, and every moment conscious 
of ‘ the high endeavour or the glad success ’ ; for tiie 
mind seizes only on tliat wliich keeps it employed, and 
is wound up to a certain pitch of pleasurable o-xcitement 
or lively solicitude, by the necessity of its own nature. 
The division of the map of life into its compoiient'parts 
is beautifully made l)y King Henry VI. : — 



.1 myself am neither a king nor a shopiierd : hooka have 
been my llcccy charge, and my thoughts have beeji my 
subjects. But these have found me .siiliieieiit empley- 
ment at tlie time, and enough to tliink offer the time 

'I’iio passions contract and warp the natural lu'ogroiss 
of life. They paralyse all of it that is not devoted to 
their tyranny and caprice. This makes the diiFureuce 
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between the laughing innocence of cluldliood^ the 
pleasantiieaa of youth, and the crabliediiess of aga, 
A load of cares lies like a weight of guilt upon the 
Miiud : so that a man of business often lias all the air, 
the distivietion -and restlessriess and hurry of feeling 
of a criminal, A knowledge of the world takes away 
the freedom and simplicity of thought as cdfectually as 
the contagion of its example. The artl«gsne.s.s and 
candour of our early years are open to all im[)re.SBioii3 
alike, hecauHO the mind i.s not clogged and preoccupied 
with otlier objects. Our pleasures and our pains come 
single, make room for one another, and the spring of 
the Tnind is fresh and nnlirokcn, its aspect (dear and 
unsullied. Hence ‘ the tear forgot as soon as shed, 
tlie sunsliine of the lireast.’ Butas we advance farther, 
the will gets greater head. We form violent antipathies 
and indulge exclusive preferences. We make up our 
minds to some one thing, and if we cannot have that, 
will have nothing. We are wedded to opinion, to 
iiincy, to prejudice ; wlii(!h destroys the soundness of 
our judgments, and the serenity and luioyaiic.y of our 
feelings. The chain of lial)it coils itself round the 
heart, like a serpent, to gnaw and stifle it. It grow.s 
rigid and callous ; and fur the softness and elasticity 
of childhood, lull of proud flesh and obstinate tumours. 
The violence and perversity of our luis-siona come in 
more and more to overlay oiir natural seusibiitty and 
wcll-gr(junded affeetions ; and we screw ourselves up 
to aim only at those things which are neither desirirble 
nor practicable. 'I'luis life passes away in the foverisli 
irritation of pursuit iind the certainty of disappoiiit- 
menit. By (Icgvecs, nothing but this morbid state of 
fuehug Rutisfies us: and all common pleasures and 
cheap amusements are .sacrificed to the demon of am- 
bition, avarice, or dissipation. The machine is ovei-- 
wroiight: the parching heat of the veins dries up and 
vvitlierfs the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy; and any 
pause, any release from the rack of ecstasy on which 
we are stretched, seems more insupportaliie than the 
pangs wbicli we endure. We are suspended between 
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tormeiitinji' desires aud the hnrroi's of finrewi. The 
impulse of the willj like the wheels of a oarriaKe soing 
down hill, heeoracs too stroiij'' for the driver, lleason, 
and cimuot he stopped nor kept within honiuls. Some 
idea, some fancy, takes possession of the brain ; and 
however ridiculous, however distressinp’, however ruin- 
ous, haunts us by a sort of fascination throup'h life. 

Not only is this principle of o.vce.s.sivis irritability to 
he seen at work in onr more turbulent passioiis and 
pursuits, but even in the formal .study of arts iin<l 
scieuce.s, tiie same thing' takes place, and underminos 
the rej)o.so aud hajmine.ss of life. 'I'iic eagerne.ss of 
pnr.suit overcomes the satisfaction to result from the 
aocomplislimeut. 'Ilie mind is ox'er.strained to attain 
its piii'pose; and when it is attained, tlie ease and 
alacrity necessary to enjoy it arc gone. The irritation 
of action does not cease and go down with the occasion 
for it ; but wo are first uneasy to get to the end of our 
work, and then uneasy for want of somelhing to do. 
The ferment of tlio brain does not of itself subside into 
pleasure and soft repose. Hence the disposition to 
strong stimuli observable in persons of much inlel- 
lootual e-xertion to allay aud carry off tlie over-excite- 
ment. The improvisatori poets (it is recorded by Spnueo 
in his Anccdofes of Pope) cannot sleep after an evening’s 
continued display of their singular aud difficult art. 
'Fhe ?*iymes keep running in their head in spile of 
themselves, and will iu)t let them rest. iMechanics 
and labouring people never knoiv what to do with 
themselves on a Sunday, though lliey return to 1 lieii" 
work with greater spirit for the relief, "and look forward 
to it with plo:isure all the week. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was never comfortahle out of his paiuting-roomj and 
died of chagrin and regret because lie could not paint 
on to the liust moment of his life. Ho u.sed to say Lliat 
he could go on retouching a picture for ever, as long 
as it stood on his easel; hut as soon as it was once 
fairly out of tlie house, he never wished to see it again, 
An ingenious artist of our own time lias been hoard lo 
declare, that if ever the Devil got him into his clutchc'-'. 
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Iip, would set liiin to copy liis own pictures, Tims the 
BOcurOj self-complacout retrospect to what is done is 
uothinff, while the anxious, uneasy lookinff forward to 
what is to come is everything-. W'o are afraid to dwell 
upon the past, lest it should retard our future progress; 
the indulft-enco of ease is fatal to e.xcelleiice ; and to 
succeed in life, wo lose the ends of being ! 


ESSAY IV 


tin GENIUS AND COMMON SENSB 

We liear it niuintainefl by i)eoi)le of more p’avity tliaii 
understaiKliijgj that genius and taste are strictly 
reducible to rules, and that there is a rule for every- 
thing. So far is it from being true that the finest 
breath of fancy is a definable thing, that the plainest 
common sense is only what Mr. Locke ^vould have 
called a mi.rerl mode, subject to a particular sort of 
acquired and undeiinablo tact. It is asked, “If you 
do not know the rule by which a thing is done, how 
can you be .sure of doing it a second time.^” And the 
answer is, “ If you do not know the muscles by tho help 
of which you walk, how is it you do not fall down at 
every step you take?” In .art, in taste, in life, in 
apeeol],i^vou decide from feeling, and not from reason ; 
that is, from tlie impre-ssion of a number of things on 
the mind, which impression is true and well foun<lcd, 
though you may not he able to analyse or iiccount for 
it in the several particulars. In a gesture you n.se, in 
a look you see, if] <a tone you hear, you judge of tho 
e.'ipression, propriety, and meaning from habit, not 
from roiison or rules ; that is to say, from innumerable 
instances of like gestures, looks, and tones, in innumer- 
able other ciroumstances, variously modified, wliicli are 
too many and too refined to be all distinctly recollected, 
but wliich do not therefore operate the le.ss powerfuliy 
upon the mind and eye of taste. Hindi we say that 
these impressiojis (the immediate stamp of nature) do 
not operate in a given manner till tliey are c]a,ssilied 
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and reduced to rules , m ia not the rule itself grnmiuled, 
upon the ti-u tli and certainty of that natural operation ? 
How then can the distinction of the understanding- as 
to the manner in which they operate be necessary to 
their producing their due and uniform effect, uyion the 
mind ? If certain effects did not regularly arise out of 
curtain causes in mind as well as mattm-, there (xiuld 
be no rule given for them : nature does not follow the 
i'uIbj hut siiggeats it. Reason is the iiiterjn-etcr and 
critic of nature and genius^ not their iaw-giver and 
judge. He must be a poor creature indeed whose 
practical convictions do not in almost all cii.ses outrun 
hi,s deliberate understanding, or who does not feel and 
know muolnnore than he can give a reason for. Hence 
the distinction between eloquence and wisdom, between 
ingenuity and common sense. A man may he dexterous 
and able in explaining the grounds of his opinions, 
and yet may bo a mere sopbist, because be ouly sees 
one-half of a subject. Another may feel the -ivliolo 
weight of a question, nothing relating to it may be lost 
upon him, and yet ho may be able to give no account 
of the manner in which it affects him, or to drag his 
reasons from their silent lurking-places. This last will 
he a wise man, though neither a logician nor rhetorician. 
Goldsmith was a fool to Dr. Johnson in argument; 
that is, in assigning- the specific grounds of his^oipinions : 
Dr. Johnson was a fool to Goldsmith in the fine tact, 
the airy, intuitive faculty with which he skimmed the 
surfaces of tliiiigs, and unconsciously formed his 
opinions. Common sense is the just result of tlio siim- 
i;{ital of such unconscious impressions in the ordinary 
occurrenceB of life, as tliey are treasured up in the 
memory, and called out by the occasion. Genius and 
taste depend miicli upon the same principle e.xercised 
on loftier ground and in more unusual combiiiiition,s. 

I am glad to slielter myself from the charge of 
affectation or singulai-ity in thus view of an often 
debated hut ill-undei-stood point, by quoting a passage 
from Sir Jo.shua Heynolds^s Dzicouwes, which is full, 
and, I tliinlc, conclusive to the purpose. He says 
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‘ 1 observe, as a fundameiitiil groumi oominoii to ali 
tbo Arts with wliich we have any oonoern in tliis 
Discourse, tliat tliey address tliemsclves only to twc) 
Inculties of the mind, its imagination and its sensibility. 

'All theorie.s which attonipt to direct or to coiitnd 
the Art, upon any principles falsely called rational, 
u'hich wo form to onr-selvcs upon a suppo.sMion of vvliat 
ought in reason to he the end or means of Art, 
independent of the known first cfl'eiit jiroduced liy 
objocD on the imagination, must he false and delusive. 
For though it may appear bold to say it, tiio imagina- 
tion is here the resilience of truth. If the imagination 
lie affected, the conclusion is fairly dravin ; if it he not 
affected, the reasoning is erroneous, because the end is 
not obtained ; the ell'ect itself being the te^t, and tlio 
only test, of the truth and efficacy of the means. 

'There is in the commerce of life, ns in Art, a 
sagacity which is far from being contradictory to right 
reason, and is superior to any occasional exorcise of 
that faculty whicli supersedes it, and does not wait for 
the slow progTes.s of deduction, hut goes at once, by 
what appears a kind of intuition, to the conclusion, A 
man endowed with this faculty feels and acknowledges 
the truth, though it is not always in his power, perhaps, 
to give a reason for it ; because ho canniit recollect ami 
bring bijfoj'e him all the materials that gave birth to 
his opinion ; for very many and very intricate considera- 
tions may unite to form tlio principle, even of .small 
and minute, parts, involved in, or dependent on, a great 
system of things -though those in process of time are 
forgotten, the riglit impression still remains fixed in 
his mind. 

‘■'niis impression is the result of the accnmnlateil 
experience of our whole life, and has been collecled, 
we do not alw.iys know how or when. Hut this mass 
of collective oli.servation, however acquired, ought 1o 
prevail over tliat reiison, which, however iiowerfully 
exerted oii any particular occasion, will proliably 
corajireheud hut a partial view of the subject ; and our 
conduct in life, as well as in the arts, i.s or ought to bi; 
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p-cnoplly go vonicd by this hahitual reason : it is our 
happiness that w« are enabled to draw on such funds. 
If we were obliged to enter into u theoretical delibera- 
tion on erery occasion )>efore wc act, life would he at a 
stand, and Art would he impracticable. 

■ It appears to me therefore’ (continues Sir Joshua) 
'that onr iinst though is, that is, tlie effect which any ‘ 
tiling' jiroduoos on our inind.s on its first appearance, is 
neror to bo fVirgotten ; and it dcmand.s for that reason, 
because it is the first, to he laid up witli care. If this 
lie not done, tlie artist may happen to impose on himself 
by partial reasoning ; hy a cold consideration of those 
animateil thouglita which proceed, not perhaps from 
cnpiicB or rashness (as he may afterwards conceit), 
but from the fulness of his mind, enriched with the 
eopious .stores of all the various inventions which lie 
had ever seen, or had ever passed in his mind, Ihese 
ideas are infused into his design, without any conscious 
effort ; but if he be not on his guard, he may recon.sidcv 
and correct them, till the wliole matter is reduced to a 
coinraonplaca inveution. 

' This is sometimes the effect of what I mean to 
caution you against ; that is to say, an unfounded 
distrust of the imagination and feeling, in favour of 
narrow, partial, confined, argumentative theories, and 
of principles that seem to apply to the design iiuhand, 
witliout considering those general impressions on the 
fancy in which real principles of sotmd reason, and of 
much more weight and importance, are involved, and, 
as it were, lie hid under the appearance of a .sort of 
vulgar seulimcrit. ileason, williout doubt, must ulti- 
inately determiuo everything; at this minute it is re- 
(piirod to inform us when that very reason is to give 
way to feeling.’ A 

iVIr. Eiii'ke, hy ivliom the foregoing train of tliinltiug 
was probably suggested, has insisted on the same tiling, 
and made rather a perverse use. of it in several jiarts of 
his Jii’flmtUnns on the Freneh Eevolution; and G'iud- 
ham in 0110, of ids ,S)omc/(CS has clenched it into an 
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apliorisih— 'Jlim-o is nothing so true as liabit.’ Oiico 
more I would say, common sense is tacit voaaon, 
Conscience is tlie same tacit setiRe of riplit nucl wroiiff, 
or tlifi impression of our moral experience and moral 
appreliensioiis on the mind, wliich, because it works 
unseen, yet certainly, we sui)pnse to be an iiistinc.1, 
implanted in the mind ; as w'e sometimes attribute tlu' 
violent operations of our passions, of which we can 
neither trace the source nor assij^'ii the reason, to tlie 
iiistigation of the Devi] 1 

I shall here try to go more al large into this subject, 
and to give such instances and illustrations of it as 

One of the persons who laid rendered tiieinselves 
obnoxious to Government and been included in a charge 
for high treason in the year J7bd, had retired soon after 
into W ales to write an epic poem and enjoy the luxuries 
of a rural life. In his peregrinations through that 
beautiful scenery, he liad arrived one line morning at the 
inn at Uangollcn, in the romantic valley of that name, 
hie hiid ordoi'ed his l))-oah'fa.st, and was .sitting at the 
window in all the dalliance of expectation when a face 
pas.sed, of vrhich he took no notice at the instant — but 
when ids breakfast was brought in pi-esently after, ho 
found his appetite for it gone — the day had lost its 
fresliuasj in his eye — ho was uneasy and spiritless ; and 
without any cause that he could discover, a total change 
h.'id taken place in his feellnga. While he was trying to 
account for Ihistrdd circumstance, the sumo face passed 
again^it was the facie of 'I'aylor tlie spy ; and he was 
no longer at a loss to cx]daiu the diliiculty. He had 
before caught only a transient glimp.se, a pa,s.siiig side- 
view of the face; but though this was not enfiiciont 
to awaken a distinct idea in his memory, his feelings, 
quicker and surer, liad taken the alarm ; a string luid 
been touclied that gave a jar to Ids w hole frame, and 
w'ould not let 1dm rest, though he coidd not at all toil 
what was the matterwitb him. I’o the flittina, shadowy, 
lialf-distiiiguiBhed profdethat had glided hy his window 
was linked unconsciously and mysteriously, hut insepilr- 
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iiblvj tlio iini>ression of tlie trains that had been laid for 
him by this person in this Iirief momeiitj in this dinij 
illegible short-hand of the mind he had just escaped the 
apeecbes of the Attorney and Solicitor-General over 
again ; the gaunt figure of Mr. Pitt glared by him ; the 
walls of a prison euelosed him ; and he felt the hands 
of the e.veoiitioner near hiitij without knowing it till the 
tremor and disorder of his nervos gave information to 
his reasoning faculties that all was not well within.. 
That is, the same state of mind was recalled by one 
circumstance in the series of associatiem that had hceii 
produced by the wJiole set of circumstances at the time,, 
though the manner in which this was done was not 
immediately perceptible. In other words^ the feeling 
of pleasure or j)ainj of good or evil, is revived, and acts 
instantaneously upon the mind, before we have time to 
recollect the precise objects which have originally given 
birth to it.”- The incident here mentioned was merely, 
then, one case of what the learned understand by tfie 
assoaiation of ideas: hut all that is meant by feeling or 
common sense is nothing but the dilferent cases of the 
association of ideas, more or less true to the impression 
of the original circumstances, as reason begins with the 
more formal development of those circumstances, or 
pretends to account for the different cases of the associa- 
tion of ideas. But it does not follow that t]jo dumb 
and silent pleading of the former (tliough Sometimes, 
nay often, mistaken) is less true than that of its babbling 
interpreter, or that we are never to tru.st its dictates 
without consulting the express authority of reason. 

ce as iliat here polntefl ont Thus 
sucli an effect on the niiiMls of the 

,, , „.own boiitkI is heard, docs iintirieroly 

to them the idea of their .countiy, but has associated with it a. 

. lid iwimelesB ideas, numberless touches of private afTection, of 
early hope, romantic adventure aud national pride, all which rush in’ 
(with mingled curreiita) to swell, the tide of fond remembrance, and 
make them languiHli or die for home. Wliata fine instrument the 
hniium heart la ! Who shall temch it? ■ Who shall fathom it? Who 
shall ‘ sound it from its lowest note to the top of its compass ? ’ Who 
shall put his hand among the sti-ings, and explain their wayward . 

iiiusio? The heart alone, .when touched bj’ 

responds to their liiddeu meaning 1 


jonpathy, trembles 
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T>ot1l are imperfect, Loth are useful in their way, and 
tliereforo lioth are Lest together, to correct or to confinu 
one anotiior. It does not appear that in the singular 
instance ai)Ove mentioned, the sudden impression on 
the mind was superstition or fancy, though it inigJit 
have been thouglit so, had it not been proved by tlio 
event to have a real physical and imn-al cause. Had 
ant the same face returned again, the doubt would never 
have been properly cleared up, but would have i-cmaincd 
a puzzle ever after, or {)erha])s have been soon forgot. — 
By the law of association as laid down by physiologists, 
aiiy impre.ssiou in a series can recall any other impression 
in that series without going through the whole in order ; 
so that the mind drops the intermediate linlcs, and passer- 
on rapidly and by stoaltli to the more striking cifeots of 
pleasure or pain which have naturally taken the strong- 
e.st liold of it. By doing this habitually and .skilfully 
with respect to the various impressions and circum- 
stances with which our e.xjjcrience makes us acquainted, 
it forms a series of unpremeditated oonclusions on 
almost all subjects that can be brought before it, as 
just as they are of ready application to liumau life ; and 
common sense is the name of this liody of unassuming 
hut practical wisdom, (lommon sense, however, is an 
imparlial, instinctive result of truth and nature, and 
will therefore hear the lest and abide the scrutiny of 
the most Devore and patient reasoning. It is ' ’ ’ 

incomplete without it. By ingrafting reason or 
we *' make assuran('.e double sure.' 


_3 indeed 
n feeling, 


10 tliafc matea up the avoli . 
iinT)hn.1 mark ! 'ni^n inon 


’Tis tlifi last lvi?y-8toi 

n.’hcTi stands it a triumphal mark I 'flier 

Oteci’ve the strength, the height, Hio why and w 
It was erected ; ami still walking under. 


But reason, not employed to interpret nature, and 
to improve and perfect common sense and experience, 
is, for the most part, a building without a foundation. 
Idle criticism exercised by reason, then, on common 
sense niiiy bo as severe as it pleases, but it must bo as 
patient as it is severe. Hasty, dogmatical, self-satisfied 
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reason is worse tli.m idle fancy or bigoted prejudice. 
It is systematic, ostentatious in error, closes up tlie 
avenues of Icnowdedgo, and ‘shuts the gates of wisdom 
on. mankiud.’ It is not enough to show that there is 
no reason for a thing thsit we do not see the reason of 
it : if the common feeling-, if the iavolunbiry px-ejiidice 
sols in strong in liu'our of it, if, in S])ite (.tf all we can 
do, there is a lurking .suspicion on the side of our fir.st 
impressions, wa must try again, and believe that tru tli 
is mightier than wo. So, in oileriiig a deiiiiitiou of any 
subject, if we feel a misgiving that there i.s any fact or 
oircurastance emitted, hut of which we have only a 
vague apprehension, like a name we cannot recollect, 
wo must ask for more time, and not cut the matter 
short by an arrogant assumption of tho point in dispute. . 
Common sense thus acts as a cheek-weight on sophistry, 
and suspends our rash and superficial judgments. On 
tho other hand, if not only no reason can ho given for 
a thing, hut every reason is clear against it, and we can 
account from ignorance, from authority, from uxterost, 
from different causes, for the prevalence of an opinion 
or sentiment, then we have a right to conclude that wo 
have mistaken a prejudice for an instinct, or have con- 
founded a false and partial impression with the fair and 
unavoidable inference from general observation. Mr. 
Biirko said that we ought not to reject every prejudice, 
hut should separate the husk of prejudice froVi*he truth 
it encloses, and so try to get at the kernel within ; 
and thus far ho was right. But ho was wrong in insist- 
ing that we are to cherisli our prejudices ‘liecause 
they are prejudi(!es for if all are well founded, there 
is no occasion to imiuirc into their origin or use ; and 
he who sets out to jfiiilosophise upon them, or imike. 
the separation Mr, Burke talks of in this spirit and 
with this previous determination, will be very likely to 
mistake a maggot or a rotten canker for the precious , 
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tliindfs that faJ] uinlcr common observation, ov 
imijiediately come liome to the business and bosoms of 
iiveii. 'I'his is of tlie very essence of its principle, the 
basis of its pretensions. It rests upon the simple process 
of fealinp-, — it anchora in experience. It is not, nor it 
cannot be, the test of ahstriict, speculative o])inions. 
But half the opinions and prejudices of manlcind, tho.se 
which they hold in the most muiualificd approbation 
and which have lieen instilled into them under tins 
strongest sanctions, are of this latter kind, that is, 
opinions not whicli they have ever thought, icnovvn, or 
felt one tittle about, but whicli they have taken up on 
trust from others, which have lioen palmed on their 
understanding.s by fraud oi' force, and which they con- 
tinue to hold at tlie peril of life, limb, property, and 
character, with as little warrant from common sense in 
the first instance as appeal to reason in the last, lire 
ultima ratio regain proceeds upon a very difl’ercut plea. 
Common sense is neither priestcraft nor state-policy. 
Yet ‘tliej'e’s the rub that makes absurdity of so long 
life,’ and, at the same time, gives the sceptical philo- 
sophers the advantage over us. I'ill nature has fair 
play allowed it, and is not adulterated by political and 
polemical quacks {as it so often Im.s been), it is 
impossible to appeal to it as a defence against this 
errors and extravagances of more reason. If we talk 
of common sense, wo are twitted with vulgar prejudice, 
and asked how we distinguish the one from the other ; 
hut common and received opinion is indeed 'a compost 
heaj) ’ of crude notions, got together iiy the pride and 
passions of individuals, and reason is itself the tlirall or 
inarmmitted slave of the same lordly and besotted 
masters, dragging its servile chain, or conimiltiiig all 
sorts of Saturnalian licenses, tlie moment it feels itself 
freed from it. — If ten millions of Englishmen are furious 
in tliiiikiiig tlicmselv'es right in making wai‘ upon thirty 
millions of Krenchmen, and if tlie last are eriuany bent 
upon thinking the others always in the wreii.g, though 
it is a eommou and national iirejudico, both opinions 
cannot be the dictate of good sciiso ; but it may bo the 
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inratuated policy of one or both g'oveniinents to keep 
tbeir siilijects always at variance. If a few centuries 
ago all Europe believed in the infallibility of the Pope, 
this was not an opinion derived from the proper exercise 
or erroneous direction, of the common sense of the 
people ; common sense had nothing; to do with it — they 
Ijoliovcd wlialever tlieir priests told them. England at 
))r(''ient is divided into Wliigs .and Tories, Churchmen 
and Disjenters ; Iiotli parties have numbers on their 
side ; but common sense and j)arty spirit are two 
ditferont things. Sects and heresies are upheld jiartly 
))y sympathy, and partly l)y the love of contradiction ; 
if tliere was nobody of a different way of tlunking, they 
would fall to pieces of themselves. If a whole court 
say tlie same thiu|'j tliis is no proof that they tliink it, 
but that the individual at the head of the court has said 
it ; if a mob agree for a while iu shouting- the same 
w.atchword, this is not to me an examide of the se7isuit 
communis, they only repeat ivliat they liave heard 
repeated by others. If indeed a large ’proportion of 
the peoiila are in want of food, of clotliiiig, ot shelter — 
if they are sick, miserable, scorned, 0 ]iprossed — .-nid if 
each ieeliug it in himself, they all say so ivith one voice 
and one heart, and lift up their hands to second their 
appeal, this 1 slioiiid say was but tlie dict<ato of common 
sense, the cry of nature. Hut to waive this part of the 
argument, which it la needless to pusli fiii;Jl;^r, — I 
heliei'C that the best way to instruct mankind is not by; 
pointing out to them their mutual errors, hut by leaeli- 
ing them to think rightly oil indift'erent niatter.s, where 
they will listen with patience in order to he amused, 
and where they do not eoiisider a definition or a 
syllogism as the greatest injury you can offer ttiem. 

'riiere is no rule for expression. It is got .at solely 
hyfdcliiiri, that is, on the princijde of the association of 
ideas, and by transferring- what has been found to hold 
good in one case (vvitli the neces.'siry modific.atious) to 
others. A cortaiu look has been remarked sh-ongly 
indicative of a certain passion or trait of character, and 
we attach the same meiiniug to it or are. affected in the 
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name pleasurable or painful manner by it, wliore it 
exists in a less deftree^ tboiigli we can (inline neitlier 
tbe looli itself nor the modification of it. Havinji’ pot 
tlie general clue, the exact result may bo left to the 
imagination to vary, to extenu.ate or aggravate it 
according to circumstances. In the admirable proiiJc 

of Oliver Cromwell after , the drooping eyelids, 

as if drawing a veil over tlie fixed, penetrating glanctf, 
the nostrils .somewhat distended, and lips conipreBse<! 
so as hardly to let the breatli escajie liira, denote the 
(iharacter of the man for liigli-reaclung policy and deep 
designs as plainly as they ean he written. How is it 
tliat" xve decipher this e.vpression in the face? h'irsi, 
liy feeling it. And how is it that we feel it? Not hy 
pre-established rules, hut by the instinct of analogy, 
by the j)nnciple of assoeijition, which is subtle and sure 
in proportion as it is variable and indefinite. A circunir- 
stance, apparently of no value, shall alter the whole 
interpretation to be put upon an expression or action ; 
and it shall alter it thus poxverfully because in pro- 
portion to its very insignificance it shows a strong 
general principle at ivork that c.xtends in its rainiflca- 
tions to the smallest things. This in fact will make 
all the difl'erence between minuteness and subtlety or 
relineineut ; for a small or trivial effect may in given 
circuinstauees imply the operation of a groat power, 
Stilliip^s may be tbe result of a blow Loo powerful to 
be resisted ; silence may be imposed by feeling-s too 
agonising for utterance. 7'he minute, tlie trilling and 
insipid is that ivhich is little in itself, in its causes and 
its conseipieiicea ; the subtle and refined is that which 
is slight and evanescent at first sight, hut which mounts 
up to a mighty sum in the end, ivhicli is an essential 
part of an important whole, which has consequences 
greater tliaii iUsclfj and whei'e more is meant tJiaa 
meets the eye or ear. We complain sometiuies of 
littleness hi a Uiiteh iiieture, where tiim-o are a vast 
number of distinct p-ai-ts and objects, eiudi small in 
itself, and leading to notliiug else. A sky of Claude’s 
cannot fall under this censure, wdiere one iniporceptible 
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.tfriujiitioii is as it were tlie scale to another, whore the 
broad arch of heaven is idled up of endlessly inter- 
niecliato gold and azure tints, and where an inliuite 
manber of minute, scarce noticed particulars blend and 
melt into universal harmony. 'Ihe subtlety in Shafce- 
sjiear, of which there is an immense deM scattered 
everywhere up and down, is always the instrument of 
passion, the vehicle of character. The action of a man 
pulling Ilia hat: over his forehead is iiidill'oreut enough 
in itself, aud generally speaking, may mean anything 
or nothing; liut in the circumstances in which Macduff 
is placed, it is neither insignificaut nor equivocal. 

Wlmt ! man, ne’er pull your hat npori your hi-ows, ete. ' 

It admits but of one interpretation or inference, that 
which follows it : — 

Give Borrow words; the grict tliat docs not spcalc, 

Whispers the o'er-iraiight heart, and bids It break. 

The passage in the same play, in wliich Duncan and his 
attendants are iuLroduced, commenting on the licauty 
and situation of Macbeth’s castle, though lamiliar in 
itself, has been often praised for the striking contrast 
it presents to the scenes which follow. — ^I’lio same look 
in different circumstances may convey a totally different 
o.vpression. Thus the eye turned round to looilc'at you 
without turning the head indicates generally slyness or 
susjiicion ; hut if this is comhined with large expanded 
eyelids or lixed eyebrows, as we see it in Titian', s 
pictures, it will denote calm contemplation or piorciiqg 
sagacity, without anything of meanness or fear of being 
observed. In other cases it may imply merely indolent, 
enticing voluivluousuess, as in Lely’s portraits of 
w'ometn The languor and weakness of the eyelids 
give the amorous turn to the expression. How should 
there he a rule for ;il! this befiirchand, seeing it 
depends on circumstances over varying, and Rca,rco 
(liscernilile hut by their effect on the niindf llules are 
applicable to abstractions, hut expression is concrete 
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aiiti individual. We know tlie meaning- of certain 
looks, and we feel liow they modify one another in 
conjunction. But we cannot have a separate rule to 
judge of all their combinations in different degrees and 
circumstances, withoiitforcsceitig all those combinations, 
whicli is impossible ; or if we did foresee liiem, we 
should only be where we are, that is, we could only 
make the rule as we now judge without it, from imagina- 
tion and the feeling of the moment. The absurdity of 
reducing expression to a preconcerted sysicm was 
perhaps never more evidently shown than in a piclairo 
of the Judgment of Solomon by so groat a man as 
N. Poussin, which I once heard admired for the skill 
and discrimination of the artist iti making all the 
women, who ai-e ranged on one side, in the greatest 
alarm at the sentence of the judge, wliile all the men 
on the opposite side .see through the design of it. 
Nature does not go to ivork or cast things in a regular 
mould in this sort of way. I once heard a person 
remark of another, ‘He has an eye like a vicious 
horse. ’ Tiiis was a fair analogy. iVe all, I believe, 
have noticed the look of a horse’s eye just before he 
is going to bite or kick. But will any one, therefore, 
describe to me exactly what tliat look is ? It was the 
same acute observer that said of a. self-sullicient, prating 
music-master, ‘He talks on all subjects at — 
which expressed the man at once i)y an allusion to his 
profession. The coincidence was indeed perfect. No- 
thing else could compare to the e.asy assuviince with 
which this gentleman would volunletir an exphmaLion 
of things of which lie was most ignorant, but the 
nonchatanai with which a musician aits down to a 
harpsicdiord to play a piece he has never seen hclove. 
My jihysiognomical friend would not have hit. on this 
mode of illiistmtiou without knowing Uio profes.'aoa 
of the -subject of bi.s criticism; but having this iiiisl 
given liim, it ui.stautly .siiggastod itself to hi.s ‘sure 
trailing.’ 'The manner of the .spc.aker a-as evident ; 
and the as.sociation of the nlusi(^-ma.stcr sitting doivn to 
play at sight, lurking in his mind, w-as immediately 
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callefl out by the strength, of liis impression of the 
cliiirafiter. The feeling of character ami the felicity of 
invention in explaining it were nearly allied to each 
other. The first was so wrought up and running over 
that tli0 transition to the last was very easy and un- 
avoidable. When Mr. Kean was so much praised for 
the action of lUdiard in his last struggle with his 
triumphant autagonistj where he standsj after liis 
sword is wrested from hinij with his hands stretched 
out, '^ag if his will could not be disarmed, and the very 
phantoms of his dosjiair had a withering power,' he 
■said that he borrowed it from seeing the last efforts of 
Painter in his light witli Oliver, lliis .assuredly did 
not lessen the merit of it. Tlius it ever is with the 
man of real genius. He has the feeling of truth 
already shrined in his own breast, and hi.s eye is still 
bent on Nature to see how she expresses herself. 
IVhen we thoroughly understand the subject it is easy 
to translate from one language into another. Raphael, 
iu muffling up the ligure of Elymas the Sorcerer in 
his garments, appears to Iiave extended the idea of 
blindness even to his clothes. Was this design? 
Probably not ; hut merely the feeling of analogy 
thoughtlessly suggesting this device, which being so 
suggested was retained and carried on, because it 
flattered or fell in with the original feeling. TJie tide 
of passion, when strong, overflows and gradually in- 
sinuates itself into all nooks and corners of the mind. 
Invention (of the best kind) I therefore do not think so 
distinct a thing from feeling as some are apt to imagine. 
'I’lie spring.s of pure feeling will rise and fill tiie 
mould.s of fancy that are fit to receive it. There are 
some striking coincidences of colour in well-composed 
pictures, as in a straggling weed in tlie foreground 
streaked with blue or red to answer to a blue or red 
drapery, to the tone of the flesh or .an opening in the 
slcy — not that this was intended, or done by rule (for 
t,lu)u it would presently hocome affected and ridiculous), 
hut the oyo, being imbued with a certain colourj 
repejits and varies it from a natural sense of liarmony. 
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a f^eci'ot craving and appetite for licaiity, w Inch In the 
same manner soothes and gratifies tho eye of iiiste, 
thoug'li tlie cause is not understood. Tact, JhieMt’, is 
nothing but the being completely aware of the fooling 
belonging to certain situations, passions, etc. , and tlio 
being consequently sensible to their Blighte,st indica- 
tions or movements in othens. One of the most 
remarkable instances of this sort of faculty is tho 
following story, told of Lord Shaftesbury, the grand- 
fatlier of the author of the Oliurtwferhiicx. lie had 
bean to dine with Lady Clarendon and her d.auahter, 
who was at that time privately married to the iluke of 
York (afterwards J.ames II.), and as lie I’eturned home 
with another nohlemaii wlio had accompanied him, he 
suddenly turned to him, and said, ‘ Depend upon it, 
the Duke has married Hyde’s daughter.’ Hi.s companion 
could not comprehend wliat he meant ; but on explain- 
ing liim.self, he said, ‘ Her mother behaved to her with 
an attention and a marked respect that it is impossible 
to account for in any other way ; and 1 am sura of it.’ 
His conjecture shortly afterwards proved to be the 
truth. This was carrying the prophetic spirit of 
common sense as far as it could go. 



THM SAME Sl'ISJEOT COSTlNlTEn 

Genil's or nriginality Ik, for tlio most jKirtj some strong 
qualUy hi thn mind, nnstpering to taid bringing out some 
new and striking qualitg in nature, 

Iniag’iiiatioii iSj more properly, tlie jjower of carryiiiif 
on a given fooling into other situations, wliic.U musi bo 
(lone best accorriing to the liolcl nliich the feeling itself 
bus taken of lire mind.' In new and unknown combina- 
tions the impression must act by sympatliy, and not 
by rule, but there can be no sympathy where there is 
no passion, no original intoest. 'I'ho personal interest 
may in some cases oppress and circumswil)© the 
iinaginiilive faculty, as in the instance of llousseau ; 
but in general the strength and consistency of the 
imagination will he in proportion to the strength and 
depth of feeling ; and it is rarely that a man even of 
lofty genius will be aide to do more than carry on liis 
own feelings and character, or sttnie prominent and, 
ruling passion, into fictitious and nucominon situations. 
Milton has by iillusion embodied a great part of his 
political and personal history in the chief characters 
and incidents of Ibiradise Lost. Ho has, no doubt, 
wonderfully adapted and heightened them, but the 
olcments are the same; you trace the bias and opinions 
of the man in the creations of tlie poet. ShnUospear 
(ulmo.st alone) seems to have been a man of genius 

11 do not Ivore speak of tire figurative or fancMul exercise o£ tile . 
iiiiagimition, whioli consists in finding out some Btriking obleot or 
imasoto illustrate anotlier. ; . 
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raised above the definition of g'eni us. •' Bora universal 
lieir to all humanity/ lie was ‘ as one, in su ffering all 
wlio suffered nothing'; mth a perfect sympathy with 
all tilings;, yet alike indifferent to all : who did not 
tamper with Nature or warp her to his own purposes ; 
wlio ‘knew all (jualities with a learned spiritj’ instead 
of judging of them by his own predilections ; and was 
rather ‘a pipe for the Muse’s finger to play what stop 
she pleased/ than anxious to set up any character or 
pretensions of his own. His genius consisted in the 
faculty of transforming himself at will into whatever 
he chose : his originality was the power of seeing every 
object from the exact point of view in which others 
would see it. He was the Proteus of human intellect. 
Genius in ordinary is a more obstinate and less 
versatile thing. It is sufficiently exclusive and self- 
willed, quaint and peculiar. It does some one thing 
by virtue of doing nothing else : it excels in some one 
pursuit by being blind to all excellence but its OM’n. 
It is just the reverse of the cameleon ; for it does not 
borrow, but lends its colour to all about it ; or like the 
g'low-womi, discloses a little circle of gorgeous light in 
the twilight of obscurity, in the night of intellect that 
surrounds it. So did llemhrandt. If ever there was 
a man of genius, he was one, in tlie proper sense of the 
term. He lived in and revealed to others a world of 
his mva, and might be said to have invented a new 
view of nature. Ho did not discover things out of 
nature, in fiction or fairy land, or make a voyage to 
the moon ‘to descry new lands, rivei-.s, or mountains 
in her spotty glol>e/ but saw things in nature that 
every one had missed before him, and gave others 
eves Lo SCO them with. Tliis is the test and triumph 
of originality, not to show us what has never been, 
and udiat vve may thei-efore very easily never have 
dreamt of, but to point out to us what is before our 
eyes and under our feet, though wo have had no 
suspicion of its existence, for want, of sufficient .strength 
of intuition, of determined grasp of mind, tfi seize and 
retiiin it. Ilembrandt’s conquests were not over the 
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idml, bu t the real. He did not contrive a new' story or 
uluiracterj but we nearly owe to bim a filth part of 
pfunting:, the knowledge chiaroscuro — a distinct power 
and clement in art and nature. He had a steadiness, 
a firm keeping of mind and eye, that first stood tlie 
shock of ■fierce extremes' in light and shade, or 
reconciled the greatest obsourity and the greatest 
brilliancy into perfect harmony ; and he thereioro was 
the first to liazard this appeai’ance upon canvas, and 
give full effect to what he saw and delighted in. He 
was led to adopt this style of broad and startling 
contrast from its congeniality to his own feelings ; his 
mind grappled with that which afforded the best exercise 
to its master-power.s : lie was hold in act, because he 
was urged on by a strong native impulse. Originality 
is then nothing but nature and feeling working in the 
mind. A man does not affect to he original : he is so, 
because he cannot help it, and often without knowing 
it. This extraordinary artist indeed might he said to 
have had a particular organ for oohmr. His eye 
seemed to come in contact with it as a feeling, to lay 
hold of it as a substance, rather thau to contemplate it 
as a visual object. The texture of his landscapes is ‘ of 
the eai-th, earthy’ — his clouds are humia, heavy, 
slow; his .shadows are 'darkness that may be felt,’ a 
'palpable oliscure'; his lights are lumps of liguid 
splendour ! There is sometliing more in this tlian can 
he accounted for from design or accident : llembrandt 
was not a man made up of two or throe rules and 
directions for acquiring genius. 

1 am afraid 1 shall liardly write so satisfactory a 
character of Mr. Vfordsworth, though he too, like 
Rembrandt, has a faculty of making something out of 
nothing, tliat is, out of himself, by the medium through 
wliicli he secs and witli which ho clothes the harrenest 
subject. Mr. Wordsworth is the liust man to 'look 
abroad into universality,' if that alone constituted 
genius : lie looks at home into himself, and is ‘ content 
with riches fineless.’ lie would in the other case lie 
■'poor as winter,’ if he had nothing hut general capacity 
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to trust to, IJo is the 4ri'eate!3t^ that is, the most 
oi-igm;il poet of the present day, only because ho is the 
greatest epfotist. Me is ' self-iiivolvod, not dark.’ Hu 
sits in the centre of liis own being, and there enjoys 
bright day-’ He does not waste n' thought on otliers. 
^Thatever docs not relate exclusively and wholly io 
liimtoir is foreign to his views. He conteiiiplaLes a 
ivhole-leiigtli figure of himself, he looks along the 
iirilirokeu. line of his personal identity. Me thrusts 
aside .all other objects, all other interes ts, with scorn 
and impa tience, that he may repose on his own being, 
that ho may dig out the treasures of thought contained 
in it, that he may unfold the precious stores of a mind 
for ever brooding over itself. Hi-s genius is the effect 
of his individual charac.tei'. Ho stamps that character, 
that deep individual interest, on whatever he meets. 
The object is nothing but as it furnishes food for inter- 
nal meditation, for old associations. If there had been 
no other being in the univei-se, Mr. IVordsworth’s 
poetry would have been just what it is. If there had 
been neither love nor friendship, uciLlier ambition nor 
pleasure nor business in the world, the author of the 
Lyrical Ballads need not have been greatly changed 
from what he is— might .still iiave ' kept the noiseless 
tenour of his ^vay,’ retired in the sanctuary of his own 
heart, hallowing the Sabbath of his own thoughts. 
With tke passions, the purauits, and imaginations of 
other men he does not profess to syrapathisu, but 'finds 
tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything. With a 
mind averse from outward objects, but ever intent 
upon its own workings, he hangs a weight of thought, 
and feeling upon every trifling circumstance comicetod 
with his past history. Ihe note of the cuckoo sounds 
in his ear like the voice of other years; the dnisv 
spreads its leaves in the rays of boyish delight that 
^rcain from his tlioughtful eyes ; Lh'e rainbow lifts its 
jiroud arch in heaven but to mark bis progress from 
infancy to manhood; an old thorn is buried, boiveil 
down under the mass of associations ho has wound 
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about it ; and to hinij as lie himself beautifull? 
.safs, 

The meanest flow'r that Mows eiin gire 
Tlioughta that ilo often lie too deep for tears. ■ 

It is this power of habitual sentimentj or of traiisferrintr 
tliu interest of our coiisciouis existence to whatever 
aeiitly solicits attention^ and is a link in the chain 
of association wdthont rousin}r our paasioiis or hurting 
our pride, that is tlie striking feature in Mr, AVorda- 
wortii’s mind and poetry. Otliera have left and shown 
this power helhra, as Mlthor, Burns, etc., hut none 
have Mt it so intensely and absolutely .as to lend to it 
tiie voice of inspiration, as io make it the foundation 
of a now style and school in pootry. His strength, as 
it so often happen.?, arise.? from the excess of his 
weakness. But he ha,s opened a new avenue to the 
human heart, has exiilovod another secret haunt and 
nook of nature, 'sacred to ver.se, and sure of everlasting 
fame.' Compared with his lines. Lord Byron’s sbmzas 
are hut exaggerated common-place, and VValter Scott's 
jioetry (not Ids prose) old wive.s’ fal>les.f There is no 
one in whom I liave been more disajipoiuted tlian in 
the writer here spoken ol) nor with whom 1 am more 
disposed on certain points to quarrel ; hut the love 
of truth and justice which obliges me to do this, will 
not suffer me to blench his merits. .Do whikt he can, 
ho cannot help being an original-minded man. His 
])oetry is not servile. W'hilo the cuckoo returns in the 
spring, w'ldle the daisy looks bright in the sun, while 
tlie rainbow lifts its head above the storm — - 

Ytft ni remember tlioe, Glencalrn, 

Ami all that tliou bast done lor me ! 

;.'iv Jo.shua Reynolds, in eiideavouriii^r to show that 
tb.ere is no such tiling as proper originality, a spirit 
emanaliiig from the mind of the artist and shining 

air. Wordswo^rth hiinsell should not say this, and yet I am not 
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tliroDgli his Tvorks, has traiicd Raphael through a 
uutnber of figures which he has borrowed from Mai-;- 
iiocio aud otliers. This is a bad calcnlatiuii. If 
Raphael had only borrowed those figures from otliers, 
woulii ]jOj even in Sir Joshua's sense, have been entitled 
to the praise of originality ? Plagiarism, I presume, in 
so far as it is plagiarism, is not originality. Salvator 
is considered by many as a great genius, lie was what 
they call an irregular genius. My notion of genius is 
not exactly the .same as theirs. It has also heen made 
a question whether there is not more genius in Rem- 
brandt’s Thi'ee Trees tlian in all Claude Lorraine’s 
landscapes. I do not know how that may be ; but it 
was enough for Claude to have been a perfect landscape- 
painter, 

Capacity is not the same thing as genius. Capacity 
may be described to relate to the quantity of knowledge, 
however acquired ; genius, to its quality and the mode 
of acquiring it. Capacity is power over given ideas or 
comhiiiations of ideas ; genius is the power over those 
which are not given, and for which no obvious or 
precise rule can be laid down. Or capacity is power of 
any sort ; genius is jiower of a difterent sort from what 
ha.s yet been shown. A retentive memory, a clear 
understanding, is capacity, hut it is not genius. The 
arlinii’able Crichton was a person of prodigious capacity j 
but then? is no proof (tliat I know) that fie had an atom 
of genius. His verses that remain are dull and sterile. 
He could learn all that was known of any subject ; he 
could do anything if others could .show him the way to 
do it. This was veiy wonderful ; but that is ail you 
can say of it, Jt requires a good capacity to jilay well 
at chess ; hut, after all, it is a game of skill, and not of 
genius. Know what you -vviU of it, the uuderstanding 
still moves in certain trades in which others have troll 
it before, quicker or slower, with more or lcs.s com- 
prehension and presence of mind. The greatest skill 
strikes out nothing for itself, from its own peculiai' 
resources ; the nature of the game is a thing d(3tor- 
minate and fixed : there is no royal or poetical road to 
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dieckmutB your adversary, 'lliere is no place for 
ffeuius l)ut in tlie indefinite and unknown. The 
discovery of the binomial theorem was an eftbrt, of 
^renius ; but tliore wjjs none shown in Jedcdiah Buxton’s 
heinif able to multiply 0 figures by 9 in his hc<ad. If 
he could have multiplied 90 figures by 90 in.stead of 9, 
it would have been etjuiilly useless toil and trouble.^ 
Ho is a man of capacity who possesses considerable 
intellectual riches: he is a man of genius who finds out 
a vein of new ore. Originality is the seeing nature 
differently from otliei-Sj and yet as it is iu itself. It is 
not singidavity or affectation, but the discovery of new 
and valuable truth. All the world do not see tlio 
whole meaning' of any object tliey have been looking 
at. Habit blinds them to some things ; short-sighted- 
ness to others. Every mind is not a gauge and measure 
of truth. Nature has her surface and her dark recesses. 
She is deep, obscure, and infinite. It is only minds on 
whom she makes her fullest impressions that cau 
penetrate her shrine or unveil her ifohy qf JIoHes. It 
is only those whom she has filled with her spirit that 
have the boldness or the power to reveal her mysteries 
to others. But Nature lias a thousand aspects, and one 
man can only draw out one of them. Whoever does 
this is a man of genius. One displays her force, another 
her refinement ; one her power of harmony, another 
her suddenness of contrast ; one her beauty of form, 
another her splendour of colour. Each does that for 
which he is best fitted by his particular genius, that is 


asked Wliat Ho tlioiiglit 
‘ ha dirt not know : he 
stage and repeat VilCB wi 


1 all laughed at this ; but a jiei'aon 
mg uiie hand tu his forehead, and 
led out, ‘Ay, indeed! And limy. 


seeming mightily delighted, esmeS out, 

was he found to be eori'eet'C This, was Oio 6upercrogati_ 

niatter-of-fiu'.t ouriosity. .ledediali Buxton's counting the mi 
of words was idle enough ; but here was a fellow who wanted 
one to count them over again to see If he n-as correct 


to sriv, iij' some qiuility of mind into n'liicli. tlio quality 
of the object sinks deepest, where it finds the most 
cordial welootne, is perceived to its utmost extcmt, imd 
where fiqaiti it forces its way out from the fulness with 
which it has taken possession of the mind of the student. 
The inicprination gives out what it has first absorbed liy 
congeniality of temperament, what itha.s attracted ami 
moulded into itself by elective affinity, as the loadstone 
dravTs and impregnates iron. A little originality is 
more estoomej ami sought for than the greatest acquired 
hileui, because it throws a new light upon things, and 
is peculiar to the individual. The other is common ; 
and may he had for tlie asking, to any amount. 

The value of any work is to be judged of by the 
quantity of originality contained in it. A very little 
of this w'ill go a great wity. If Goldsmith had’ never 
ivritten .-mything but tlio two or three fiivt chapters of 
the Vicai' of Wakefield, or the ch.aracter of a Village 
Idchoolmastor, they would h.-ive .stamped him a man of 
genius. The editors of Euc.yclopedias are not usually 
reckoned the first literary characters of the .ago. The 
works of which they have the m.'inagemeut contain a 
great de.al of knowledge, like chests or warehouses, but 
the goods are not their own. We should as soon think 
of admiring the shelves of a library ; but the shelves of 
a library are useful aud respectable. I was once 
applied io; in a delicate emergency, to write an article 
oil a difficult subject for an Encyclopedia, and was 
advised to take time and give it a Bystein.atic and, 
scientific form, to av.ail myself of .all the knowdedgo 
that was to be obtained on the subject, and arran.ge it 
with clearness aud method. I made answer tli.if: as to 
the first, I had taken time to do all that 1 ever pretended 
to do, as i had thought incessantly on difforeut inatterK 
for twenty years of my life;* that I liail no particular 
knowledge of the subject in que.stion, and no liead for 
(u-rangemout ; and that the utmost 1 could do in such 
a case W'ould he, when a sy.stematic and scientifio articlo 

1 Sir.IoshnaEeyuoMs, being asM how long it Imd talcen him to 
do a certain picture, niiide answer, ‘ All my life.’ 
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was to writs marginal notes upon it, to insert 

a remark or illustration of niy own (not to be founil in 
former Encyclopedias), or to sug'gest a better definition 
than had heeu offered in the text. There are two -sorts 
of writing. TTie first is com])ilation ; and ccuisists in 
collecting and stating all that i.s already kutiwu of .any 
question in the be.st possible inannw, for the benefit of 
the uninformed reader. An author of this tdass is a 
very learned amaimcnsis of other people’s thoughts, 
T'he second sort proceeds on an entirely difi'ereiit 
principle: instead of bringing down the account of 
kuovrledge to tlie point at which it has ah'eady arrived, 
it professes to .start from that point on the strength of 
the writer’s individual rcflection.s; and supposing the 
reader in pos30.sj.ion of what is already known, supplies 
deficiencies, fills up certain lihinks, and quits the 
Iieaten road in search of now tracts of observation or 
sources oWeeling. It is in vain to object to this last 
stylo that It is disjointed, disproportioned, and irregular. 
It is merely a set of additions and corrections to other 
men’s works, or to the common stock of human know- 
ledge, printed separately. You might as well expect a 
uontinued chain of reasoning in tfio notes to a book. 
It skips all the trite, intermediate, level common-places 
of the .subject, and only stops at the difficult passages 
of the human mind, or touches on some striking point 
that has been overlooked in previous editioni?. A view 
of a subject, to be connected and regular, caiinut be all 
new. A writer will always he liable to be charged 
either with paradox or common-place, either with 
dulncss or affectation. But we have no right to 
demand from any one inore than he pretends to. 
'I’hcre is indeed a medium in all things, but to unite 
opposite excellencies is a task ordinarily too hard for 
mortality, lie who succeeds in what he .aims at, or 
who takes the lead in .any one niode or path of ex- 
cellence, may think himself very well off. It would 
not bo. fair to complain of the style of an Encyclopedia 
as dull, as wanting volatile salt ; nor of the style of ttu 
Essay because it is too light and sparkling, because it 
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is not a caput morluim. So it is rather an odd objection 
to a work that it is made up entirely of ' brilliant 
passiiges’— -at least it is a fault that can be found with 
few works, and tlic book might be pardoned for its 
singularity. The censure might indeed seem like 
ariroit flatterj', if it were not jjassed on an autlior wliom 
any olijcctioii is sufficient to render unpopiil.'ir and 
iidiculou.s. I grant it is best to unite solidity with 
sirriw, general information with parthmlar ing-onuity. 
This is tlie pattern of a perfect style ; but 1 myself do 
not pretojud to be a perfect writci'. In lino, we <la not 
I)anish light I'Tcnch wines from our tables, or refiise to 
taste sparkling (iliampagne when we can get it because 
it has not the body of Old Port. Bosidos, I do not 
know that dulness is strength, or that an observation is 
sliglit because it is striking. Mediocrity, insipidity, 
waiit of character is the great fault. • 

MedioorUins ease poetfs 

Non Dii, non homines, non concesseie eolunitme. 

Neither is this privilege allowed to prose-writers in our 
time any more than to poets formerly, 

It is riot then acuteness of organs or ex'tent of capacity 
that constitutes' rare genius or produces the most ex- 
quisite models of art, hut an intense sympathy with 
some one beauty or distinguishing characteristic in 
nature. Trritability alone, or the interest token in 
certoin tilings, may supply the place of genius in weak 
and otliorwise ordinary miud.s. As there are certain 
instruments fitted to perlbnn certoin kinds of labour, 
there are certain mind.s so framed as to produce certain 
chef-d'amvrim in art and literature, which is surely the 
best use tlioy can be put to. If a man had all sorts of 
instnimonts in his shop and wanted ono, he would 
rather have that one than be supplied with a double 
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must stiiud or fall l)y> anil liis being' able to do a bnn- 
(Ireil otber tilings merely as well as anybody else ivould 
not niter the sentence or add to his respectability ; on 
the contrary, his being able to do so 1110113’ other things 
well would prohiihly interfere with and encumber him 
in the execution of 'the only thing that others cannot 
do as well as he, and so far be a drawback and a 
disadvantage. More people, in fact, fail from a multi- 
plicity of talents and pretensions than from an absolute 
povei'ty of resourcos. I have given instances of this 
elsewhere. Perliaps Sliiiliespear’s tragedies v/ould in 
some respecis have been better if he had never written 
comedies .at all ; and in tliat case his comedies might 
well have been spared, though they must have cost us 
some regret. Racine, it is said, might have rivalled 
Moliere in comedy ; hut he ^avc up tlie cultivation of 
his comic talents to devote himself wholly to tlio tragic 
Muse. If, as the French tell us, he in consequence 
attained to the perfection of tragic composition, this 
was better than writing comedies as well as Moliere 
and tragedies as well as Criibillou. Yet I count those 
persons fools who think it a pity Hogarth did not suc- 
ceed better in serious subjects. ITie division of labour 
is an excellent principle in taste as well .as in mechanics. 
Without this, 1 find from Adam Smith, we could not 
have a pin made to the degree of perfection it is. lYe 
do not, on any rational scheme of criticism? inquire 
into the variety of a man’s excellences, or the number 
of his works, or his facility of production. Venice 
Preserved is sufficient for Otway’s fame. I hate all 
tliose nonsen.sical stories about Lope de Vieg's and his 
writing' a play in a morning before breakfast. lie had 
time enough to do it after. If a man leaves behind 
him any work which is a model in its kind, we have no 
riglit to ask whether ho could do anything else, or how 
he did it, or how long he was about it. All that talent 
which is not necessary to the actual quantity of excel- 
lence existing in tlio world, loses its object, is so much 
waste toleiit ov talent to let. I heard a scnsilile man 
say lie should like to do some one thing better than all 


iJie rest of the world, and in everytluiiff else to be like 
all the rest of the world. VVhjr should a, man do more 
than his piirt? 'J'he rest is vanity and v'exation of spirit. 
M'c look with jealous and gTudffinft- eyes at all those 
(jualiiioations which are not essential; first, because 
they are superlluousj and next, liocause we suspect 
they will he prejudicial. Why does Mr. Kean play all 
those liiirleipiiu tricks of singing, dancing, fencing, 
etc. Tiiey say, “^It is for Ms hcuoiit.’ It is not for 
his reputation. Ciarricfc indeed shone equally in 
comedy and tragedy. But he was first, not second- 
rate in both. 'I'here is not a greater impertinence 
tliau to ask, if a man i.s clever out of lii.q profession, 
I have heard of people trying to cross-examine Mr,t. 
Siddons. 1 would as .soon try to entrap one of the 
Elgin Marbles into an argument. Good nature and 
common sense are required from all people ; hut one 
proud distinction is enough for any one individual to 
possos.s or to aspire to. 


Peopl-e liilvo about as substantial an idea of Colibett as 
they have of Cribbi His blows are as liard, and bo 
himsolf is as impenetrable. One lias no notion of him 
as making use of a fine pen, but a great mutton-fist ; 
bis style stuns liis readers, and be ‘fillips tlie ear of tbo 
public with a three-man beetle.’ He is loo much for 
any single newspaper antagonist ; ‘ l!iy.s w.aste ’ a city 
orator or Member of Iharliainont, and bears bard upon 
the Government itself. Ho is a Idnd of fourth estate 
in tbo politics of the country. He is not only un- 
questionably the most powerful political writer of the 
present day, but one of the best writers in tlie language. 
He speaks and tbink.s plain, broad, downright English. 
He might be said to nave the clearness of Swift, the 
naturalness of Defoe, and the picturesque satiwcal de- 
scription of Mandeville ; if all such comparisons were 
not impertinent. A really great and original writer 
is like nobody but hirasclt’ In one sense, Sterne was 
not a wit, nor Shakespear a poet. It is easy to describe 
second-rate talents, because they fall into a class and 
enlist under a standard ; but first-rate powers defy 
calculation or comparison, .and can be defined only by 
themselves. They .are sid yeneris, and make the class 
to which th(3y belong. I have tried half a dozen times 
to describe Burke’s style without ever succeeding, 
—its severe e.xtravagaiice; its literal boldness; its 
mattei"-of-fiict hyperboles ; its running away with a 
subject, and from it at the same: time, — ^hut there is no 
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the rest of the world, and in every thing else to ho lilce 
all the rest of the world. Why should a man do more, 
than his part? U'he rest is vanity and ve.vation of sj)irit. 
We look with jealous and ^frudgiiigr eyes at all those 
oualilieatiims which are not essential ; first, because 
they are superfluous, and next, because wo suspect 
they ivill ho prejudicial. Why does Mr. Kean play all 
those harlequin tricks of singing', dancing, fcuicing-, 
etc.? 'riieysay, “^It is for his benefit.' It is not for 
his reputation. Uarrick indeed .shone equally in 
comedy and tragedy. But ho wa.s first, not second- 
rate in lioth. 'niere is not a gre.ater impertiiieuce 
than to ask, if a man is clever out of his profession. 

1 have heard of people trying to cros.s-e.\'ainiue Mrs. 
Siddons. 1 would a.s .soon try to entrap one of the 
Elgin Marbles into an argument, (rood nature and 
common sense are required from all people ; hut one 
pi'oud distinction is enough for ari'v one individual to 
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chaiiac:teii os' oobjiett 

Peopi.e have aheiit as Kuhstiintial au idea of C'oldiett as 
they have of Cnlib. His blows are as hard, and he 
himself is as impenetrable. One has no notion of him 
as making use of a fine pen, but a great mutton-fist ; 
his style stuns his readersj and he ‘ fillips tbe ear of the 
public with a threo-mau beetle.’ Ho is too much for 
iiiiy single newspaper antagonist; Mays waiste’ a city 
orator or Member of Parli.'iinent, and bears hard upon 
the Government itself. He is a kind of fourth estate 
in the politics of the country. He is not only un- 
questionably the most powerful political writer of the 
present day, but one of the best writers in the language, 
lie speaks and tbiuks plain, broad, downright Enjglish. 
He might be said to have tbe clearness of Swift, the 
naturalness of Defoe, and the picturesque satiiical de- 
scription of Mandeville ; if all such comparisons were 
not inipertiueiit. A really great and original writer 
is like nobody but himself. In one sense, Sterne was 
not a wit, nor Sliakes])ear a poet. .It is e.-isy to describe 
second-rate talents, because they fall into a class and 
enlist u,ndor a standfird ; but fir.st-rato powers defy 
calculation or coni])aiison, and can be defined only by 
themselves. They are sui jio/cW.?, rind make the class 
to which they belong. I have tried half a dozen times 
to de.scribo Burke’s style without ever succeeding, 
— it.s severe extravagance; its literal boldness; its 
matter-of-faet hyperboles ; its running away with a 
subject, and from it at the same time, — but there is no 
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making it out, for there is no example of the same 
rhing anywliere else. We have no common measnve 
to refer to; iiiul his qualities contradict even tliem- 
■selves, 

Cohhett is not so difficult. He ha.s been comp/ired 
to Paine ; and so far it is true tliero arc no two writers 
who come more into juxtaposition from the nature of 
their subjects, fi-om the^ intorual rcsoinces on wliiidi 
they draw, am! from the popular efl'ect of their writings 
and their adaptation (though that is a bad word in tiie 
present case) to the capacity of every reader. But still 
if wo turn to a volume of Paine's (his Common ts'en.w or 
lliijMa of Man) we are struck (not to say somewhat 
refreshed) hy the difference. Paine is a much more 
•sententious writer than tiobhett. You cannot open a 
page in any of his best and earlier works without meet- 
ing with some maxim, some antithetical and memorable 
saying, which is a sort of starting-place for the argu- 
ment, and the goal to which it returns. There is not 
a single hm mot, a .single sentence in Cobbett tliat has 
ever been quoted again. If ariytliing is over quoted 
from him, it is an epithet of abuse or a nickiiamo. He 
is an excellent hand at invention in that way, and has 
‘damnable iteration’ in him. WBiat could lie bettor 
tlnan his pestering Erskiue year after year with his 
.“ecoud title of Baron Clackmannan.^ He is rather too 
fond of the Sons and UauglUars of Corruption. Paine 
affected to reduce things to first principles, to aunouncu 
self-evident truths. C'ohbott troubles himself aliout 
little hut the detiiils and local circumstances. The tir.-d 
appeared to iiave made up liis mind bofureiiand to cer- 
tain opinions, and to tiy to liud the most compendious 
and pointed expressions for. them; his successor appears 
to have no clue, no fixed or leading principles, nor 
ever to have thought on a question till he sits down to 
write about it; but then there .seem-s no end of hi.s 
matters of fact and ra«’ matcriaLs, which are broiijfht 
out in all their sti-eiigth and sharpness from not iiaving 
tiCBii squared (ir frittered down or vamped up to suit a 
theory— lie goes on with his descriptions and illustra- 
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timis as if he. would never cimje to a stop ; they have 
all tlie foree of novelty witli all the familmrity of old 
aeijuaiiitauee ; his knowledge grows out of the sulijoctj 
'and his style is that of a man who has an absolute 
intuition of what ho is talking about, and never thinks 
of anything else. He de.-ils in promises and speaks to 
evidence— the coming to a conclusion and sumniing up 
(wiiicli was f'aine’s Jiirh!) lies in a STtialler compass. 
'I'he one could not compose an elementary treatise on 
])olitius to become a manual for the popular reader; 
nor could the other in all probability have kept up a 
weekly journal for the same number of years with the 
same spirit, interest, and untired perseverance. Paine’s 
writings are a sort of introduction to political arith- 
metic on a new ])lan : Cobbett keeps a d.ay-hook, and : 
makes an entry at full of all the occurrences and 
trouble.sonie queations that start up throughout the 
year. (Johbett, with vast industry, vast information, 
and tlie utmost power of making what he says intelli- 
gible, never seems to get at the heginuing or come to 
the end of any que.stion: Paine in a few .short .sentences 
seems by his peremptory maniiei- 'to cle-ar it from all 
controversy, past, present, and to come.’ Paine takes 
; a bird’s-eye view of things. Cobbett sticks close to 
them, inspects the component parts, and keeps fast 
hold of the smallest advantages they afford him. Or, 
if I might hero be indulged in a pastoral allusioil, Paine 
tries to enclose his ideas in a fold for security and re- 
pose ; Cobhott lets Ms pour out upon the plain like a 
flock of sheep to feed and batten. Cobbett is a pleas- 
anter writer for those to road who do not agree with 
him; for lie is less dogmatical, goes more into the 
common grounds of fact and argument to which all 
appeal, is more desultory and various, and appears loss 
to be driving at a previous conclusion than ui’ged on 
by the force of present conviction, lie is therefore 
tolerated by all parties, though lie has made himself 
by turns obnoxious to all ; and even those he abuses 
read him. The lleformors read him when he was 
a Tory, and the 'Tories read him now that he is a 
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Reformer. lie inust^ I thiuk, Iiowcvorj lie caviare, to Uie 


If lie is less metaphysical and poetical than his ccle- 
hratcd prnlotyjic, he ia more picturos([iie and dramatic. 
Hi.s fipi.si)ilc.Sj wliich arc numerous as they are perLimmt^ 
aroHtrikiug, iutoresting, full of life and nniirh', minute, 
doiililc mensaia ruimiiig' over, but never tedious — niai- 
r/Hinit .■iuffinminandiijs enit. lie is one of those o rilers 
who can never tire us, not even of liimself; and Llm 
reasou is^ he is always ‘^full of matter.' He iiei cr runs 
to lee.s, never gives us the vapid leaviug.s of himself^ is 
never ‘'weary, stale, and uiiprotitablo,’ but ahvays sol- 
ting out afresh on his journey, clearing mviiy some old 
nuisance, and turning up new mould. His egotism is 
delightful, for there is no afl'eetation in it. Ho does 
not talk of himself for lack of something to write about, 
but because some circumstance that has happened to 
liimsolf i.s tlio best possible illustration of the subject, 
and he is not the man to shrink from giving the best 
po-ssible illustration of the .subject from a squeamish 
delicacy. He likes both himself and his subject tuo 
well. Ho does not put himself before it, and say, 
‘Admire mo lir.st,’ but places us Su the same situation 
with himself, and makes us see all that ho does. There 
is ]ro bliudmau’s-huft. no consciou.s Innts. no awkward 
ventriloquism, no testimouies of applause, no abstract, 
seusoless .self-complacency, no smuggled admiration of 
his own person by pro-Ny : it is all plain and above- 
Iiuard. lie writes himself plain WiUiaiii (iobbetc, sLripa 
himself quite os naked as anybody w'ould wish — in a 
word, lii-s egotism is full of imlividuality, and has room 
for very little vanity in it. Vt''e feel delighted, rub our 
hands, aud draw our chair to the fire, wlien wc come to 
a passage of tills sort; we know it will he .somethin, g 
new and good, manly aud simjilc, not the same iusijiiil 
story of .self over again. We sit down at tabic wii.h 
the, writer, but it is to a course of rich viands, fiesh, 
fish, and wikl-fowl, and not to a nominal eaterlainment, 


1, 'Hie Into lord Thurlow used to say tliat Cobliott waa flio only 
water tliat deserved tUa uauie of a poUtiral reasomir. 
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like that given by tlie Barmecide in Arabian 
M’lin put off his \’isitors with calliiiff for a number of 
o!X(|uislte tiuuf's that never appeared, and with tlie 
iionour of liis ormijiany. Mr. Cohbett is not a muke~ 
//f'/iacc writer ; iiis w-orst enemy cannot say that of 
him. fStill less is lie a vnl<>'ar one ; he must he a ]>unVj 
common-plaoe critic itifleed who tliinks liim so. How 
fine were the graphical descrip)tions he sent us from 
Ameri<?a ; what a Triins'.atlantic flavour, wli.at a native 
gusto, what a line sauce jiiijuante «)f oontempt they were 
seasoned with ! If ha had sat down to look at himself 
in tile frinss, instead of looking about him like Adam 
in I’aradisp, Jie would not have got up those articles 
ill so capital a style. M'hat a iiohlo account of his first 
breakfast after his arrival in America i It might serve 
for a month. There is no scene on the stage more 
amusing. How well he paints the gold and scarlet 
plumage of the American birds, only to lament more 
patlietically the want of the wold wood -notes of his 
native land ! The groves of the Oliio that had just 
fallen beneath the axe’s stroke ‘live in his description,’ 
and the turnips that he transplanted Irom Botley ' look 
green’ in prose! How well at another time ho de- 
scribes the poor sheep that Iiad got the tick and had 
tumhled down in the agonies of death ! It is a portrait 
in the manner of Bewick, with the strength, the sim- 
plicity, and feeling of that great naturalist.* What 
havoc he nmkcsj when he pleases, of the curls of Hr. 
Parr’.s wig and of tlie IHiig consistency of Mr. [C<de- 
ridgof]! His Qnmmur, too, is as entertaining as a 
story-hook. lie is too hard upon the style of others, 
and not cnougli (sometimes) on his own. 

As a political parti.sun no one can stand against him. 
With his lir.'indislied cliih. like Giant Despair in the 
Filffrim’s Proijrm, he knocks out their brains ; and not 
only no individual, but uo corrupit system could, hold 
out aioiiiist hi.s powerful and repc.ated. atteek-s, hut 
with tlie same ■wcnjioii, swung round like a Hail, that 
he levels his antagonists, he lays Ins. friends low, and 
pints his own party hors (le comhat. 'Ihis is a had 
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projiGiiRity, and a worse principle in political tacticsj 
thoiifrli a common one. If liia blows were straigliL- 
ftnavaril and steadily directed to tlio same objeetj no 
unpopular minister could live before liiin ; instead of 
which ho lays about riplit and left, impartially and 
iMsmorseloKsly, makes a clear stag;e, has all tlie ring to 
himself, and tlicji runs out of it, just wlion ho should 
stand his ground. He throws his head into his ad- 
vonsary’s stomach, and tiikfs away from him all inclina- 
tion for the light, hits fair or ionl, strikes at overy- 
Ihing, and as you come up to hi.s .aid or siand ready to 
pursue lus a<lvantagOj trips up your heels or lays yon 
sprawling, and pummels you when down as much to 
his heart’s content as ever the Yauguesian carriers 
boiubonred Rosinante W'ith their pack-staves. ‘Me has 
the buck-trick cimph/ the best of any man in Illyria.’ Ho 
pays off both scores of old friendship and new-acquired 
enmity in a breiitli, in one ])erpetual volley, one raking 
fire of 'arrowy sleet’ shot from his pen. However his 
own reputation or the cause may snii'er in consequence, 
he cares not one pin about that, so that he disahlea all 
who oppose, or who pretend to help him, In fact, he 
cannot oear siiccess of any kind, not even of his own 
views or p.avty ; and if .any principle wore likely to 
become popular, would turn round against it to .«how 
his power in shouldering it on one side. In short, 
w-liorever power is, there is ho against it : he naturally 
butts at all obstacles, as unicorns are attracted to oak 
trees, and feels his own strength only by resistance to 
the opinion.s and wishes of the rest of the world. I'o 
sail wi til the stream, to agree with the company, is no t 
lii.s humour. If he could bring about a Reform in 
Parliament, the odds .are that ho would instantly fiiH 
&ul of .and try to mar his own handiwoidv: ; and he 
((narnils with his own creatures as soon as lie has 
written them into a little vogue — and a prison. I do 
not think this is vanity or fickleness so rniich as a 
pugnacious dispo.sition, that must have an antagonistic 
power to contend with, and only finds itself at ease in 
systematic opposition. If it were not for this, the liigh 
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tnwc'i's and rciUeu jikf-Rs oftlio wovltl would fall befoi-o 
tlio battoriiig-ram of his liarddieaded reaaoniiig' ; but if 
lie once found tlioni totteriiiij, lie would apply liis 
Btrengtli to prop them uj>, and disappoint the expecta- 
tions of liis followers. He cannot agree to anything 
establisliedj nor to set up anything eke in its steml. 
While it is cstablishedj ho presses iiard against it, 
because, it presses upon him, at least iu ini.agination. 
Let it oriimblii under his grasp, and the motive to 
rosistanee is gone. IIo tiien requires some other 
grievance to set Ids face against. His principle is 
repulsion. Ids nature contradiction : he is made np of 
mere antipathies, an Islimaelito indeed without a feUnw. 
He is always jdaying at hunt-tlie-.slipper in polities. Ho 
turns round upon whoever is next Idni. The way to 
wean him from any opinion, and make 1dm coHccii’e an 
intolerable hatred against it, would be to place .some- 
body near 1dm wlio was perpetually dinning it in his 
ears. \V’'heu he is in .England be does nothing but 
abuse the Horouglnnoiigers and laugh at the whole 
system ; W'hen he is in America he grows impatient of 
freedom and a ropuWie. If ha had stayed there a little 
longer he would have become a loyal and a loving 
subject of Hi.s Maje.sty King George IV^ He lampooned 
the French Revolution when it was hailed as the dawn 
of liberty by millions : by the time it was brought 
into almost universal ill-odour by some moans »r other 
(partly no doubt by himself), he had turned, with one 
or two or three others, staunch Buouai»artist. Ho is 
always of the militant, not of the triuraphaut party : so 
far ho bears a gallant show of niagnaniuuty. But his 
gallantry is hardly of the right stamp. It wants 
principle; for though he is not servile or mercenary, 
he is the victim of self-will. He must pull down and 
pull in pieces : it is not in his disposition to do other- 
wise, It is a pity ; for with his great talents ho inight 
do great thing, s, if ho would go right forward to any 
useful object, make thorough stitOh-wovk of any iiuos- 
tion, or join hand and heart with any priucijdc. He 
changes his opinions as ha does his friends, and much 
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on tlie same account. He lias uo comfort in ii.vocl 
principles : as soon as '.mything is settled in liis own 
inindj he quarrels with it. He has no satisfaction hut 
in the chase after truth, runs a question clown, worries 
and kills it, then quits it like vermin, and starts some 
new game, to load him a new dance, and give him a 
frosli breathing through hog and hralce, with the 
rabble yelping at his heels and the leaders perpetually 
at fault. Tliis he calls sport-royal. He thinks it as 
good .as cudgc]-pla}dng or single-stick, or anything else 
that has life in it. ide likes the cut and thrust, tlio 
falls, bruises, and dry blows of an alignment : as to 
any good or useful results that may cojne of the 
am’icahlo settling of it, any one is welcome to them for 
him. '11)6 mniisemont is over when the matter is once 
fiiirly decided. 

There is another point of I'icw in which this may be 
put I might say that Mr. Cobhott is a very honest 
man with "a total want of principle, and 1 miglit 
explain this paradox thus : — 1 mean that he is, I think, 
in downright earnest in what he says, in tlie part he 
takes at tlie time ; but in taking that part, he is led 
entirely by headstrong obstinacy, caprice, novelty, 
pique, or personal motive of some sort, and not by a 
steadfast regard for trutli or habitual anxiety for what 
is riglit uppermost in his mind. He is nc)t a feo’d, 
time-serving, ahuflling advocate (no man could write as 
he does who did not believe himself sincere) ; but his 
mulerstaudiug is the dupe and slave of his momentary, 
violent, and irritahlo humours. He does not adopt an 
opinion ‘ dcliheratoly or for money,’ yet liis conscience 
is at the iimrcy of the first provocation he receives, of 
the first whim he lakes in liLs head : ho secs things 
through the medium of heat and passion, not willi 
reference to any general principles, and his whole 
system of thinking is doranged liy the first object tlnit 
strikes Ills fancy or sours bis temper. — One cause of 
this plienomeuon is perhapa his want of a regular 
oduciiLion. lie is a self-taught man, and has the faults 
as ivell as excellences of that class of persons in tlmir 
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most ati-ikinf' and frlarmsT -excess. It must be ae- 
knoHlctlaed that the editor of the PoMical lUnjistar 
(the twnpnnm/ trash, as it ^vas called, till a bill passed 
the House to raise the price to sixpence) is not ■' the 
frentleman and solinlar,’ thoufrli he has (pittlities th.at, 
with a little bettor management, would he worth (to the 
public) both those titles. For want of knowing, what 
has been discovered before him, he has not certain 
general landmarks to refer to, or a general standard of 
thought to apply to individual case.s. He relies on his 
ovrn acuteness and the immediate evidence, without 
being acquainted with the comparative anatomy or 
philosophical structure of opinion. Ho does not view 
thing.s on a large scale or at the horizon (dim and airy 
enough perhaps) — hut as they .affect himself, close, 
palpable, tangible. Whatever lie finds out is his own, 
and he only knows what he finds out. Ho is in the 
constant hurry and fever of gestation ; his brain teems 
inco.s.santly with some fresli pi-qjeet. Kvery new light 
is the birth of a new system, the dawn of a new world 
to him. He is continually outstripping and over- 
reaching him.self. 'I’hc last opinion is tlie only true 
one. He is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. Why 
should lie not he wiser to-morrow than he was to-day*? 
— Men of a learned education are not so sharp-witted 
as clever men without it ; but they kuow the balance 
of the human intellect better ; if they are more stupid, 
they are more steady, and are less liable to be led 
astray by their own sagacity and the overweening 
petulance of liard -earned and late-acquired wisdom, 
qdiev do not fall in love with every meretricious e.x- 
trav.agaiKU! at first sight, or mistake an old hatlcrcd 
hypothesis for a vestal, bec.n.use they are neiv to tlie 
ways of this old world, lliey do not seize upon it as a 
prize, but are safe from gross imposition by being as 
wise and no wiser than those who went before them. 

I’aiue said on some occasion, ‘ What I have written, 
I have written ’ — as rendering any further declaration 
of his principles unnecessary. . Not so Mr. Cobbett. 
What be has written is no rule to him what he i,s to 
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write. Hg learns something every (lay, and every week 
he taliC-s the field to maiutaiu tliQ (minions of the List 
six (lays against triend or foe. I (loiibt whctlicr this 
niitrageons iaeonsisteney, this headstrong fi(!klenc.ss, 
this lijjderstood w.ant of all rule and method, does not 
enalile him to go on with the .spirit, vigour, and variet.y 
that he dues. He is not pledged to repeat himself. 
Mvery new Jityuler is a kind of new ProspG(;tiis. He 
bhisses himself from all ties and shaokles on his under- 
standing ; he has no mortgages on liis hrain ; his 
notions are free and iineneunihered. If he was put in 
trammels, he might become a vile hack like so many 
more. But he gives himself ample scope and verge 
enough.’ He takes both sides of a (juestion, and main- 
tains one as sturdily as the other. If nobody else can 
argue aguinst liim, he is a very^ood match for himself. 
He writes better in favour of Reform than anybody 
else ; lie used to write better against it. ^'llierever he 
is, there is the tug of war, the weight of the argument, 
the strength of abuse. He is not like a man in danger 
of being bed-rid in his facultie.s — ho tosses and tumbles 
about his unwieldy bulk, and when he is tired of lying 
on One side, relieves himself by turning on the other. 
His .shifting his point of view from time to time not 
merely adds variety and greater compass to his toiiics 
(so that the Political IteffU'tar i.s an armoury and 
magazine tor all tlie materials and weapons of political 
warfare), but it gives a greater zest and liveliness to 
Ids manner of treating them. Mr. Coiihett takes 
nothing for granted as what he has proved before ; he 
(loe.s not write a book of reference. We see his ideas 
in Llioir first concoction, ferinunting and overllowing 
with the ebullitions of a lively concejition. We look 
on at I ho actual process, and are put in immediate 
pos-sesrion of the grounds and materials on wliicli he 
forms Ids saiiguhio, unsettled conclusions. He does 
not giie us s.amplcs of reasoning, but the whole solid 
mass, refuse and all. 

Hti pours out nil ns plnin 
As ilo-irorisht Sliippon or iiB old Montnigne. 
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This is ono cause of the clearness and force of Ids 
writiii'i's. An ai-f^-ument does not stop to stagnate and 
miiiidle in his lirain, but passes at once to liis paper, 
liis ideas are sei'ved upj like pancakes^ hot and hot. 
ifresh theories give liim fresh courage. He is like a 
young and lusty hridegroom that divorces a favovirito 
speculation every morning, and marries a new one 
every night. He is not wedded to his notions, not he. 
lie has not one Mrs. ('ohbett among .all his opinions. 
He makes the most of the last thought that lias come 
in his way, seizes fast hold of it, rumples it alioiit in all 
diroctioiis with rough strong hajids, has his wicked 
will of it, takes a surfeit, and throws it away.— Our 
author's clianghig his opinions for new ones is not so 
wonderful ; what is more remarkable is his facility in 
forgetting Ida old ones. He doen not pretend to 
consistency (like Mr. Oolcridge) ; ho frankly disavows 
all connection with himself. ’ He feels no personal 
responsibility in this wa^, and cuts a friend or principle 
with tlie same decided indifference that Antipholis of 
Etdiesus outs fEgeon of Syracuse. It is a hollo^v thing. 
The only time, he ever grew romantic was in bringing 
over the relics of Mr. Thomas Paine with him from 
America to go a progress with them through the dis- 
affected districts. Scarce had he lauded in Liverpool . 
when he loft tlie hones of a great man to shift for 
themselves; and no sooner did ho arrive iip London 
tlnm he made a speech to disclaim all participation in 
the political and theological sentiments of his late idol, 
and to place the whole stock of his admiration and 
enthnsiusm towards him to the account of his financial 
speculations, and of his having predicted the fate of 
paper-money, If he had erected a little gold stsitue to 
liim, it might have proved the sincerity of this assertion ; 
hut to iii.ako a martyr and a patron saint of a man, ami 
to dig np Mils canonised hones’ hi order to expose 
them iis objects of devotion to the rabble's gaze, asks 
something that has more life and spirit in it, numi 
mind and vivifying soul, than has to do with any 
calculation of pounds, sliiiliugs, and pence! The fact 
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iSj he ralted from liis ou-ii project. He found the tliijig: 
not so ripe .as he h.a(l oxpectcfl. His heart; fiiiled hijii ; 
Jiis eht)iusi;i.mn fled, and henifido his rotradtation. His 
■admiration is short-lived ; his cniitemjit only is rooted, 
and Ins resentment lastinar-— The al)ove was only one 
instance of his liuildiug too much on practical data. 
Ho has an ill Iiahit of propIicByiiiff, and ^-oes on, 
thoneh still deceived. The art of prophesying; does 
not suit Mr. Gohbett’a style. Ho has a kinujk of 
iixinn- names and times and pkacea. jlccoi-diiig- to him, 
the Reformed Rarliamont was to most in March 3018 
— it did not, and we heard no more of tlie ]n.atter, 
When his predictions fail, he takes no fnrther notice of 
them, hut applies himself to new ones— like the country 
people who turn to see what we.atht‘r there is in the 
almanac for the next week, thoiijih it lias been out in 
its reckouin«>' every day of tho last. 

Mr. Cohhott is great in attack, not in defence ; he 
cannot fight an up-hill battle. Ho will not hear the 
least piiniiShing. If any one turns upon him (which 
few peoiilc like to do) he immediately turns tail. Li Ice 
iin overgrown schoolboy, he is so used to have it all his 
own way, that he c.innot submit to .anything like com- 
petition or a struggle for tho mastery ; ho must lay on 
all tho blows, and talce none. Ho is bullying and 
cowardly ; a Big Ben in polities, who will fall u])on 
others afid crush them by his weiglit, but is not pre- 
pared for resistance, aud is soon staggered by a few 
snwrt blows. MTienover he has been set upon, ho lms 
.slunk out of the controver-sy. 'Die JMlnl/urffh Bimmo 
made (what is called) a dead sot at him some year.s ago, 
to which he only retorted l;iy an eulogy on the superior 
ne.'itness of .an English kitchen-garden to a Hootch one. 

I I'emembev going one day into a bookseller’s shop in 
Kleet Street to ,ask for the Review; and on my express- 
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to Hiat poiutj but I thoupfht he was very well al.ilo to' 
ilefeud liiinaelf. Iloj liowevei-j did not, lint has borne a 
jrrudyo to tlie Kdhthuygh Review ever siueo, whifdi ho 
liv'ites worse than the Quarterig. I cannot say 1 doA 

1 Mr. Colihett speuks almost as well as lie writes, Tlin only tiiiia 
I ever saw him he soemeil to m^a -rery pleasant man— CMy o( access, 

unriilited in his speecli, thoiigli some ot liis expressions were not very 
qualilletl, Ilia figure is tall and portly. He has a good, senaihie 
lace— rather full, with little grey eyes, a hard, square forehead, a 
ruddy eamplexlon, ivilii hair grey or powdered ; and had on a scarlet 
broadclotli walstcuat with the Haps ot the pockets liangiug down, 
as was the custom for gentleinen-laruicrs. in the last century, or ns 
we see it In the pieturea of Momliers of Parliament in the reign of 
George I. I certainly did not tliinl: less favoni-ahly ot liim for 
seeing him. 
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ON PKiOl’U'} WITH ONE JDEA 

TnpjiE ai-c people who have hut one iilca : at least, if 
ihey have more, they keep it a secret, for they never 
talk but of one subject. 

There is Major Cartwrig-ht : he lias but one idea or 
subject of discourse, Parliaineiilary Reform. Now 
Parliaineut.'iry Reform is (as far as 1 know) a very good 
thing, a very good idea, and a very good subject to talk 
about ;. but why should it he the only one? To hear 
the worthy and gallant Major resume his fiivoiirito 
topic, is like law-luisluess, or a person who has a suit 
in Chancery going on. Nothing can be attended to, 
nothing c.an be talked of but that. Now it is getting' 
on, now again it is standing still ; at one time the 
Master has promised to pass judgment by a certain 
day, at another he has put it off again and called for 
more papers, and both are equ.'illy reiisons for speaking 
of it. Like the piece of packthread in tins barrister's 
hands, he turns and twists it all ways, and cannot 
proceed a .step without it. Some .schoolboys cannot 
read, but in their own book ; and the man of one idea 
amnot converse out of his own .subject. Conversation 
it is not ; hut a sort of recital of the preamble of a bill, 
or a collection of grave arguments for a maa’.s being of 
opinion with himself. It would be well if there was 
anything of character, of eccentricity in all tliis ; but 
that is not the case. It is a political homily pcr.son ified , 
a walking common-place we have to encounter iiTUl 
listen to. It is just as if a man was to insist on your 
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lieariup' him jjn tlmuift'h the. fifth chapter of the Book 
of J edges every time you meet, or like the story of the 
t'o-smogony irrthe VtBiir of Wakefield: It is a tune , 
played on a harrel-organ. It is a common vehicle of 
discourse into which they get and we set down vvlrcii 
they please, without any pains or trouble to themselves. 
Neither is it profe.ssional pedantry or trading tpiackery : 
it ha.s no e.vcuee. 'llie man ha.s lio more to do with the 
question which he saddlef; on all hia hearer.? tliaii you 
have. Tliia ia wdiut make.s the matter Impelcaa. if. a 
farmer talks to you about hia pig,s or his poulli’y, or a 
physician about his patients, or a lawyer about hia 
briefs, or a mercliaiit about stock, or an author about 
hiinsolf, you know’ how to account for this, it is a 
common infirmity, you h.-tve a laugh at his ('.vpciise, 
and there ia no more to he said. But heVo is a man 
who goes out of Ids way to be absurd, and is trouhlo- 
somo by a romantic effort of generosity. You cannot ’ 
say to him, ‘All this may Ije interesting to you, hut 1 
have 110 concern in it ’ : you ciumot put liim oil' in that 
way. Ho retorts the Latin adage upon 
hiimam a ine aliemcm pnto. He lias got possession of a 
Buliject which is of universal and paramount interest 
(not ‘a fee-grief, due to some single breast’), and on 
that plea may hold you by the Imtton as long as he 
chooses. His delight is to harangue on what nowise 
regards himself : how then can you refuse to Ksten to 
wiiat as little animses you ? Time and tide ivait for no 
man. /nie business of the state admits of no delay. 
The question of Univor-sal Suffrage and Annual Parlin- 
meiils stands first on the order of the day — lake.s 
precedence in its own right of every other question. 
Any other topic, grave or gay, is looked upon in the 
liglit of importineuce, and sent to Goventry. Busiucs.s 
is an interruption ; pleasure a digi'os.sion from it. It 
i.s the question before every company where the Major 
cornea, wliich immediately resolves itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole world upon it, is carried on by 
nioana of a jierpetual vii-tual adjournment, and it is 
presumed that no other is entertained while tliis is 
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pBU(linf>'— a determination wliicli gives its persevering 
advocate a fair prospect of expatiating on it to Itis 
dying day. As Cicero says of study,, it follows him 
into the country, it stays with him at home; it bil» 
with him at breakfiist, and goes out with him to dinuei’. 
It is like a part of his dress, of the costume of Ids 
pei'sou, without which ho would bo at a loss wind, to do. 
If he meets you in the street, he ;icco.sts you witli it as 
a form of sahihitiou : if yam .see him at his own house, 
it i.s .supposed you come upon that. If you huppou to 
remark, 'It is a fine day,’ or 'The town is full,’ it is 
considered as a temporary compn'omiso of the question; 
you are suspected of not going tlie whole length of tiio 
prinoi])le. As .Sancho, wlien reprimanded for mention- 
ing ids homely favourite in tlie Duke’s kitchen, defended 
liirn-self by saying, ' There I tliought of Dapjde, and 
there I spoke of him,’ so the true stickler fer Kelbnn 
neglects no opportunity of inti-oducing the subject 
wherever ho is. Place its veteran ch.ampion under tlie 
frosen north, and lie u'ill celebrate sweet smiling 
Ileform ; place liim under tlie mid-day Afric suns, and 
he will talk of iiotliing but Reform — iWbrm so sweetly 
smiling and so sweetly promising for the last forty 

Dulce lidontem lalageii, 
liiiloe loqueiitem ! 

A topic-.of this sort of wliieli the person himself may he 
considered as almost solo proprietor and patentee is an 
estate fer life, free from all enoumbranco of wit, tliouglit, 
or study, you live upon it as a settled income ; and 
otlievs might as well think to eject you out of a capital 
frceliold liouse and estate as think to drive you out of 
it into the wide world of common sense and argument. 
Every man’s lioiiso is his castle ; and every man’s 
cniiiiiion-piaco is his stronghold, from wliioh lie looks 
out and smiles at the dust and heat of controver.'iy, 
raised by a iiumlier of frivolous and vexatious question.s 
—‘Kings tlie world with the vain stir!' A cure for 
this and every other evil would bo a Parliamentary 
Reform ; and so we return in a perpetual circle to the 
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point from ivliicli we set out. Is not tliis a species of 
soliar niiuliiess more provoking than the real? Has 
not 1:1)0 them-etical ciitl)iisiast liis iniml as much warjied, 
as iniicli onslai'ed by one idea as the acknowledged 
lunatic, only that the former has no lucid intervals? 
If you sea a visionary of this class going along the. 
street, you can tell as well what he is thinking of and 
ivill say no.vt sis the nuiii that faucie.s himself a teapot 
or the Czar of Muscovy. The one is as iiiaccessihle to 
wsasou as the other : if the one raves, the otlier dotes ! 

There itre some who fancy tlie Corn Hill the root of 
all evil, and others ho trace all tho miseries of life to 
the practice of niuilling u]» children in night-clothes 
when they sleep or travel, 'lliey will declaim by, the 
hour together on the first, and argue tl)emselvcs black 
in the faee ou the last. It is in vain that you give up 
the point. They persist in^ the debate, and begin 
again — 'But don’t you see — ?’ These sort of partial 
ohliquities, as they are more entertaining and original, 
are also by their nature iutennitteut. They hold a 
man hut for a season. He may have one a ybar or 
every two years; and though, while he is in the heat 
of any new discovery, he will let you hear of nothing 
else, he varies from himself, and is amusing undesign- 
edly. He is not like the chimes at midnight. 

People of the character here spoken of, that Is, who 
tease you to death with some one idea, generally differ 
in their favourite notion from the rest of the world ; 
and indeed it is the love of distinction which is mostly 
at the hottom of this peculiarity. Thus one person is 
remarkable for living on a vegetable diet, and never 
fails to entertain you all dinner-time with an invective 
agaiiint animal food. One of this self-denying class, 
wlio adds to the primitive simidicity of this sort of 
food the recommendation of having it in a raw state, 
lamenting the death of a patient whom he liad augured 
to be in a good way as a convert to his system, at last 
accounted "for his disappointment in a whisper — 'Hut 
■she ate meat privately, depend upon it.’ It is not 
pleasant, though it is what one submits to willingly 
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from isoinc people, to l)e asked eveiy time you inopt, 
wliothei- you Imve quite left off drinking wine, !uid to 
lie complimented or condoled with on your kuiks 
according as you ansu’or in the negative or alfirinalivo. 
Abernetliy thinks his pill an inlVillihle cure for all 
flisortlors. A pci-soii once complaining to Ins physician 
that he thought liis mode of treatment had not answered, 
he assured him it was the host in the world,— d and as 
a proof of it/ says he, 'I have h.ad one geutlemun, a 
patient with your disorder, under the same reginion 
for the last sixteen years ! ’—I have known persons 
whose minds were entirely taken up at all times and 
on all occasions with such questions as the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, the Restoration of the Jews, or the 
progress of Unitarianisni. I myself at one period took 
a pretty strong turn to inveighing against the doctrine 
of Divine Right, and am not yot cured of my prejudice 
on tliat subject. How many projectors have gone mad 
in good earnest from incessantly harping' on one idea : 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, the finding 
out the longitude, or paying off the national debt ! 
The disorder at length comes to a fatal crisis ; hut 
long hofuro this, and while they were walking about 
ami talking as usual, the deraugemcjit of the fancy, 
the loss of all voluntary power to control or aliejjuto 
their ideas from the single subject that occupied them, 
was gradually taking place, and ovorturtiing the fabric 
of the understanding hy wreiicliiug it all on one side. 
Alderman Wood has, 1 should supi)oao, talked of 
nothing hut the Queen in all companies for the hiit 
six niunths. Happy Alderman Wood ! .Some jicrsoiis 
have got a definition of the verh, others a Hyt-lem of 
short-hand, others a cure for typhus fever, 'oUuu's a 
method for preventing the coiintorfciling of hank-uole.s, 
u hicli they think the best possible, and indeed i.he only 
one. Others insist there have boon only three great 
men in the world, leaving you to add a fourtli, A 
man who ha.s been in Oermaiiy will soruclimcs talk of 
nothing but what is Herman; a ycotchni.an alwaj'.- 
loads the discourse to his own country. .Some dc.scaiic 


on tliG Kaiitoaii philosopliy. There is a conceited 
i'ellow about town ivlio talks always and everywlioro on 
this subject. Ha wears the Ciite^ories round his neck 
lilte n pearl-chain ; he plays off the names of the 
ja-imary and tran.scenderital qualities like ring's on hj.s 
ffngers. He talks of the Kantean system irhile he 
dsiuces ; lie talks of it while he dines ; he talks of it to 
Ids children, to his apprentices, to his customers, lie 
culled on me to convince me of it, and said I was only 
jireveuted from hecomiug a complete convert hy one 
or two prejudices. Ho knows no more about it than a 
I)ike.siaff. I'llty then does he make so much ridiculous 
fuss about it? It is not that he has got this one idea 
in his head, but that ho has got no other. A duiicu 
may talk on the suhjecl of the Kantean philosophy 
with great impunity : if he opened his lips on any 
other ho raiglit lie found out. A French lady who 
had married an linglishman who .said little, excu.sed 
him hy saying, ‘He is always thinking of Locke and 
Newton.’ This is one way of passing muster by fpllow- 
ing in the suite of great names ! — A Iriend of mine, 
whom I met one day in the street, accosted me with 
more than usual vivacity, and said, ‘ Well, we're sell- 
ing, we’re selling!’ I thought he meant a house, 
’’So,' he said, ‘haven’t you seen the adverti.sement in 
the newspapers? I mean five and twenty copies of the 
Essay.’ This work, a comely, capacious quarttf on the 
most abstruse metaphysics, had occupied his sole 
thoughts for several years, and he concludefl that I 
must be thinking of what he was. I believe, however, 
I may say I am nearly the only person that over read, 
certainly that over protended to understand it. It is 
an original and most ingenious work, nearly as in- 
ccimpvehensilde as it is original, and as quaint as it is 
ingoiiioiis. If the author is taken up with the ideas in 
his own head and no otlier.s, ho has. a right:; for he has 
idea.s tliorc that are to he met with nowhere else, and 
whicli occasionally would not disgrace a Berkeley. A 
de.vlrmis plagiarist might get himself an immense 
reputation by putting them in a popular dress. Oil ! 
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how little do theyknow.who have never (Imio anytliiiif? 
lint repeat after others by rotCj the pan/is, the labour, 
the yeanihitfH and misf>iviuft-s of mind it eosls to ffet 
;it the f>-evni of an ori},nual idea— to tlii? it out of tluj 
hidden recesses of tlioug-ht and nature, and hriii!'- it 
half- ashamed, struggling, and deformed Into the da_v — 
to give words and intelligllile symhola to that which 
was never imagined or exxirossed before 1 It ia as if 
tlie dumb should speak for the first time, as if Ihinns 
should stammer out their own meaning through the 
imperfect organs of mere sense. I wisli that .‘.oine of 
our fluent, plausible doclainier.s, who have such store 
of words to cover the want of ideas, could loud their 
art to thi.s writer. If he, ‘poor, unfledged’ in this 
respect, ‘ wlio has scarce winged from view o’ tli’ nest,’ 
could lind a language for his ideas, truth would find a 
language for some of iier secrets. Mr. Feurn was 
buried in tlie woods of Indostaii. In his leisure from 
Imsiness and from tigor-sliootiug, he took it into iiis 
head to look into his own mind. A whim or two, an 
odd fancy, like a film before the eye, now and then 
croiiiod it: it struck him as .somelliiug curious, hut tlie 
impression at first disappeared like hreatli upon glass. 
He thought no more of it ; yet still the same conscious 
feeling.s returned, and wh.at at fir.st was chance or 
instinct became a liabit. Several notions had taken 
possessibn of his brain relating to mental processes 
wliioli lie luid never heard alluded to in conversatinu, 
but not being well versed in .such matters, lie did not 
know whether they were to he found in learned authors 
or not. He took a journey to the capital of tlie I’onin- 
snhi on purpose, bought Locke, lloid, Stewart, ami 
Berkeley, whom he eon.snltcd wdtli eager ciirio-sity 
wlu'ii lie got liomo, hut did not lind what lie looked 
for. He set to work himself, ami in a few woekH 
sketciied out a rough draft of hi-s thoughts and oliscrvii- 
tions on hamhoo jiiiper. The eageruass of his new 
pursuit, together with the diseasc-s of the cliniato, 
proved too much for his constitution, and lie was 
forced to return to this country. Ho put his nieta- 
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pliysiosj Ills biimlioo manuscript, into the boat with 
iiiiii, iiii(i as lie tioateii down tlie Giinges, said to him- 
self, ‘If I live, this will live; if I die, it will not bo 
lieard of. ’ What is fame to this feeliiip; ? The babblinix 
of an idiot ! Ho hroiight the work home with him, 
and twice had it .stereotyped. Tlie first sketch he 
allowed was (jliscure, liut the improved co{>ylie thought 
could not fail to strike. It did not siiucecd. 'i'he 
world, as Goldsinitii said of himself^ m.ide a point of 
taking: no notice of it. Ever since he has had nothing: 
lint disappointment and ve.vatiou, — ^tho greatest . and 
n!u.i!t heart-hreaking: of all others — that of not being; 
aide to make yoursedf understood. Mr. Fearii tells mo 
there is a sen.siblo writer in the Monthh) Itcuk’w pdio 
secs tbo thing in its proper light, and say.s so. But 1 
liave heard of no other instance. Tliero are, notwith- 
standing, idea.s in this work, noglcctcil and ill-treated 
ns it has been, that lead to more curious ami subtle 
speculatloms on some of the most disputed and difficult 
points of the jdiilosojihv of the human nuud (such as 
rotation, ahutraclion, etc.) than have been thrown out in 
any work for Ibo last .si-vtv j'ears, 1 moan since Hume ; 
for since his time there Inis been no metaphysician in 
tins country worth the name. Yet his Trentise on 
Human Nature, be tolls us, ‘ fell still-born from the 
press.’ So it is that knowledge works its way, and 
reputation lingers far behind it. But truth iS better 
than opinion, 1 maintain it ; and as to the two stereo- 
typed and unsold editions of the Emiy on Oousciousness, 
1 say, ifbni soil qui mat }/ pense!^ — My Dncle Toby had 
ono’idea in his head, that of his bowling-green, and 
another, that of the Widow YYadman. Oh, .spare 
them both! I will only add one more aiiocdotu in 
illustration of this theory of the mind’s being occupied 
with one idea, which is roost frequently of a inan’.s self 
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email party where they had just got the novel of Rob 
Rolf, by tlio author of Wmierhi/. 'I'ho molto in Iht*- 
titio-page was taken from a poem of his. This was a 
hint sufficieiitj a word to the wise. Ho instauLly wont 
to the book-shelf in the next rooinj toolc down tlu> 
volume of his own poems, read the whole of thfil in 
(juestion aloud with manifest complaccuny, rojdaccd it 
on the shelf, and walked away, taking no more notieo 
of Bob Roy than if there had been no siieh jier.soii, nor 
of the new novel than if it had not boon written by its 
renowned author. There was no reci])voeity in tiiis. 
But the writer in question does not admit of any merit 
second to his own.^ 

Mr. Owen is a man remarkable for one idea. It is 
that of himself and the Lanark cotton-mills. He carries 
this idea backwards and fbrvvmi'ds with him from Glasgow 
to London, without allowing anything for attrition, and 
e.vpecLs to find it in the same state of purity and perfec- 
tion in the latter jjlace as at the former. He acijuires 
a wonderful velocity and impenetrability in his tm- 
dauntcd transit. Resistance to him is vain, while the 
whirling motion of the mail-coach remains in his head. 


He even got possession, in the suddenness of his onset, 
of the steam-engine of the Times newspaper, and s truck 
off ten thousand woodcuts of the Projected Village:?, 
which affoi-ded an ocular demonstration to all who saw 
them of the practicability of Mr. Owen’s whole scheme. 
Ho comes into a room with one of these documenls in 

, I Thesa faiitestic poets are like a foolish ringer at ri,viiioiit.h tlait 
Nortlicote tells the story of. lie was proud ot his ringing, and tlio 
boys who nmde a jest of his foible used to get him in the belfry and 
ask him, ‘Well now, John, how many good riiigora are thei’o in 
Plymouth?’ ‘Two,’ he yvoiild say, without any hesitation. ‘Ay, 
indeed! and who ai'e they?' ‘Why, first, there's myself, that’s 

one; aud-and— — ‘ ‘Well, and who's the other?' ‘Wiiy, there's 

there s ^Ecod, I can’t think of any other bat myself,' Tallt we of 

one Master Xianneelot. The story is of ringers : it will do for any 
vain, shallow, self-saUafled egotist of them all. 
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his lirmd, witli the air of a schoolmaster ami a cniar.k 
doctor mixed, Hsks very kindly how you do, and on 
lieariiitj you are still in an indifferent state of health 
owing to had digestion, instantly turns round and 
observes that • All that will be remedied in his pluu ; 
that indeed ho thinks too much attention has heen 
j>aid to tlie mind, and not enough to the body ; that in 
las system, wliicii he has now perfected and which will 
shortly he generally adopted, ho has provided efteotn- 
ally for liotli ; l.hat lie lias been long of opinion that 
t.'ie jniud depends allog-olher on the pliysiivil organisa- 
tion, and wiiere the latter is neglected or disordered 
the former must languisli and want its due vigour; 
that exercise is tlierelbro a part of liis system, with 
full liberty to develop every faculty of mind and body ; 
tliat two olijoclions had been made to liis A'ew; View oj 
A Soeiety, vi*. its want of relaxation from labour, and its 
V want of variety; luit tho first of these, the too great 
restraint, he trusted he had already answered, for 
; V where the powers of mind and body were freely exer- 

!/, > oised and brought out, surely liberty must bo allowed 

to exist in the liigliest degree ; and as to the second, 
the monotony which would be produced by a regular 
, and general plan of co-operation, he conceived he had 
proved iu his New View and Addresses to the. Iliyher 
Classes, that the co-operation he had recommended 
was neees<-aiil> conduene to the must exten*ue im- 
provement of the ideas and faculties, and where this 
was the case there must he the gi-eatest possible, variety 
instead of a want of it.’ And having said tliis, this 
1 oxpe,rt and sweeping orator takes up his hat and rvalks 

(lowiistair.s after reiuliiig liis lecture of truisms like a 
i playbill or an apotliccary's advertisement ; and should 

f you stop liim at the door to say, by way of putting in 

I a word ill common, that Mr. Southey seems somewhat 

i favourable to his plan iu hi.s late Letter to Mr. William 

i Smitli, he looks at you with a smile of pity at the futil- 

i ity of all opposition and the idleness of all encourage- 

I meiit People who thus swell out some vapid .schema 

of their own into undue importance seem to me to 
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ln,l)i)ur under water ia tlie head — to exluliit a liuf^e 
hydvoceplialiis ! 'lliey may be very worthy peo]»lo for 
ail that, hut they are bad companions and very iiidifJer- 
ent rcasoners. Tom Moore gays of some one some- 
where, 'that ho pats his hand in Ids brooches poedrer 
like a crocodile.' The idirase is hioroplyphical ; hut 
Mr. Owen and other.s might bo said to ymt their loot 
in the. ([uostion of social improvement and reform much 
in the same unaccountable manner. 

I liato to he surfeited with aiiylhing, iKnvevcr swei'l, 
I do not want to he always tied to tlio same (]\ie,stioii, 
as if there were no other in the world. 1 like a mind 
more Clatholic. 

I love to tnllt with nifiTiners, 

Tluit come troiii a far oouiitroe. 

1 am not for ‘a collusion’ but 'an exebanae’ of ideas. 
It is well to bear what other poopie liavo to say on a 
iiumher of subjects. I do not wish to be alw'ays respir- 
ing the same confined atmosjihere, but to ary the scene, 
and got a little relief and fresh air out of doors. Do 
all we can to shake it off, there is always enough 
pedantry, egoti.sm, and self-conceit loft lurking hehiurl; 
we need not seal ourselves up hermetically in those 
jn'ccious qualities, so as to tliiuk of nothing but our 
own w’onderlhl discoveries, and hear nolldiig hut the 
sound of mil- own voice. Scholars, like princes, may 
learn something by being incognito. Yet we sea tho.so 
w'ho cannot go into a hookseller’s shop, or bear to lie 
five minutes in a stage-coach, without letting you know 
who they are. Tliey carry their reputatiou'a'bout with 
them as the snail does its sliell, and sit under its canojiy, 
like the lady in the lobster. I cannot understand tlu.s 
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sumo pre(!ieo.meiit. Why must a man be for ever 
inoiitbiiiii- out his own ))oetry, comparing- bimsolf with 
Miltoiij passage by passage, and.weighhig every line in 
a baluneu of posthumotis fame which lie holds in his 
own hands ? It argues a want of imagination as well 
US commmi sense. Hus he no ideas hut what lie has 
put into verse ; or none in common with his liearcrs? 
vi'hy should he tiiiiik it tlie only scholar-like tiling, 
the only ' virtue extant,’ to see the merit of his writ- 
ings. and that ‘men were hrutca without tliem ’ ? vVdiy 
aiiouid he boar a grudge to all art, to all beauty, to all 
wisdom, that does not spring from his own hraiu? Or 
why should ho fondly imagine that there is but one 
fine tiling in the world, namely, poetry, and that lie i.s 
the only poet in it? It will never do. Poetry is a very 
line thing ; but there are other t]iing.s iiesidc.s it. Every- 
tliiiig must have its turn. Docs a wise man think to 
enlarge his coiiipreliensioii bv turning hi.s eyo.s only on 
himself, or hope to eoiiciliute the admiration of others 
by scouting, proscribing, and loathing all that they 
delight ill? He must either Lave a dispropoi-fcoiiate 
idea of himself, or be ignorant of the world in which 
he lives. It is (juite enough to have one class of people 
born to think the universe made for them ! — It seems 
also to argue a want of rejioae, of confidence, and firm 
faith in a man’s real preteii.sions, to be always dragging 
them forward into the foreground, as if the'in-oi’ci'li 
held hero — Out of night out of mhut. Doe.s he, for in- 
stance, conceive that no one would ever think of bis 
poetry unless he forced it upon them by repeating it 
liiuKself ? I)oe.s ho believe all comiietition, all allovvaneo 
of niiotlier's merit, fatal to him ? Must he, like Moody 
ill the Uoimtry Gii-l, lock up the faculties of hisadmii'or.s 
ill igiioraiice of all other fine things, painting, music, 
the antii)ue, lest they should, play truant to him ? Mc- 
tliiiika such a proceeding implies no good opinion of 
liis own genius or their taste: it is deficient in dignity 
ami ill (iccovuin. Surely if any one is convinced of 
tlie reality of an acipiisition, he can hear not to have 
it spoken' of every iiiinuto. If he knows he ha.s an 
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imdoubted superiority in any respect^ lie will net lie uii- 
tiiisy because every oue he meets is not in the secrotj 
nor staii'frered by the report of rival execllence. One of 
the first matliomaticians and classical sciiolars of the 
(lay was mentioniiiff it as a compliment to himself tliat 
a cousin of liisj a pfirl from school, had said to liiui, 
‘>'011 know IManninj'-] is a very plain pood sort of a 
yomip man, luit he is not anything at all out of the 
(sotmuon,’ Leigh Hunt once said to me, ‘ 1 wonder 
1 nover heard you speak upon tliis subject before, wjiicli 
you seem to have studied a good deal.’ I answered^ 

‘ Why, we w(iro not reduced to that, that I know 
ofT-^ 


Tlioro are jiersons who, without heing chargeable 
W’ith the vice here spoken of, yet 'stand accountant 
for as great a sin’ ; thougli not dull and monotonous, 
they are vivacious mannerists in their conversation, 
and’ excessive egotists. Tliough they run over a thou- 
sand subjects in mere gaiety of heart, their delight still 
flows from one idea, namely, themselves. Open the 
book fn what page you will, there is a frontispiece of 
themselves staring you in the lace. They are a sort of 
Jacks o’ the Gi’een, with a sprig of laurel, a little tinsel, 
and a little smut, but still playing antics and keeping 
in incessant motion, to attract attention and e.xtort 
your pittance of approliatiou. iniether they talk of 
the town or the country, poetry or politics, it comes 
to much the same thing. If they talk to you of the 
town, its diversions, 'its palaces, its ladies, and its 
streets,’ they are the delight, the grace, and ornament 
of it. If they are describing the charms of the country, 
they give no account of any individual spot or olijcjct 
or source of ]>lcasure hut the circumstance of Iheir iiclng 
tliore. ‘ With them conversing, wo forget all place, all 
seasons, and tlioir change.’ They porljaps pluck a leaf 
or a flower, patronise it, .and haiwl it you to admire, Init 
select no one feature of beauty or grandeur to dispute 
the palm of perfection with their own persons. I'lieir 
rural descriptions are mere landscape backgrounds :vitli 
tboir own portraits in an engaging attitude in front. 



They are not oliservingoi'enjoyiiin: tbe.sceiie, butfloinit 
the iionouvs as masters of the eevenioiiies to nature, .arid 
arhitois of elegance to all humaiiitjr. If they tell ii 
love-tale of enamoured princesses, it is plain they taiiey 
themselves the hero of the piece, if they discuss 
iKietry, tlioir encomiums still turn on something- genial 
and nusoidiistii^ated, ineamng their own style. If they 
enter into jiolitics, 'it is understood that a liiut from 
them to the poteutntes of Ku rope is sulficient. lu 
short, as a lover (talk of what you will) hring.s _iu his 
mistress at every turn, so these persons contrive to 
divert your alleiitiou to the same darling ohject— they 
are, in' fact, in love with themselve.s, and, like lovers, 
should be loft to keep their own company. 
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re langnasos a i 


sprung tile greater leak : 

Anil, lor tlie Industi'y lie has spent upoii't, 

Must lull (13 nnicli some otlier way discount. 

Tlio Heliroiv, Cliiddee, and the Syriac 
Do, like their lottera, set men's reason haok, 

And (nvn (heir wits tliat Strive to underatand it 
aft-luuiilcd. 


sense at all in 
will imss lor lear 
’ I’o ejicak tha stro 


al languases, 
than lie that's 1 


Tun description of porsoii.s ivho have tiie fewo.st ideas 
of all Qtliers are more authors and readers. It is better 
to ho able ueithev to read nor write tlian to ho aide to 
do nothing else. A lounger who is ordiiiai-ily seen with 
a book 111 his iiaud is (we may be almost siiVe) eijiially 
without the power or inclination to attend eitiior to 
what passes around him or in ins own mind. Sueh a 
one may lie said to carry his understanding about with 
him in his pocket, or to leave it at homo, on liis library 
shelvc.s. lie is afraid of venturing on any train oi 
reasoningj or of striking out any oliservation tliat is 
noi iiicchanicaily .suggested to him by piisging liis eyes 
over eertain leg'ihle charaelers; shrinks from the fatigue 
of thought, wliichj for want of praeUce, hocouies inauj)- 
portalde to him; ami sits down oouteuted witli an 
ejulloss, wearisome succession of words and halltfonned 
images, which fill the void of tlic mind, and continually 
efiace one anotiier. IdJarniiig is, in loo many case.s. 
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but a foil to comraoii seijso; a gnl>stvtute for true know- i ’ 

Icdfft!. Books are less often made, use of as ‘s].iocta(dt).s ’ 
to look at nature with, than as blinds to keep out its 
s,ti'on_i>' lifiht and shiltin;'' scenery from weak i?yes and ji 

indtdcut dispositions. The hook-worm wraps, liimself . 
up in his web of vorl)al {ronoTalitieSj and sees only the 
piiTiiinorinf; shadows of things reflected from the mindfi i 

of<ither3. Nature pntf.- him out. The impressions of s 

real objects; stripped of the, dispriiiscs of words and ' 

voluminous roundahout descriptions; are blows that 
.staprf’er him ; their variety distracts, their ra])idity ex- li 

hausts him; and he turns from the bustle, the noise, i 

and glare, and whirling motion of the w orld about him 
(wdiioh ho has not an eye to follow in its fiintastie 
clianges, nor an understanding to rodiico to fixod prin- 
ciples), to the quiet monotony of the dead laug’uages, 
and the less startling and more intelligihle comhjnations ; M 

of the letters of the alfihahel. It is well, it Is perfectly . 

well. ‘ Leave me to my repo.se,’ is the motto of tho 
•deeping and tho dead. You might as well aslc the 
paralytic to leap from hi.s chair and throw nu^iy Im 
mitdij or, without a miracle, to ‘ take up hi.s l>ed and 
walk,’ as expect tho learned reader to tlirow down Ids 
book and think for himself. He clings to it for his 
intellectual support ; and his dread of being left to 
himself is like the horror of a vacuum. lie can only 
breathe a learned atmosphere, as other men'hreathe 
common air. He is a borrower of sense. He has no 
ideas of his own, and must live on those of other i 

people. The habit of supplying our ideas from foreign iy 

sources ^enfeebles all internal strength of thought,’ as ' r 

a. course of dram-drinking destroys the tone of the 5 

stomach. 'Tlie faculties of the mind, when not exerted, 
or when cramped by custom and authority, become 
listless, torpid, and unfit for the purposes of thought 
or action. Chn we wonder at the languor anil lassitudo 
wdiioh is thus produced by a life of learned sloth and 
ignorance; by poring over lines and syllables that 
excite little more idea or interest than if they were 
the characters of an unknown tongue, till the eye 
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('lr)seH on vacancyj and the book drops from the feeble 
}!aiid ! I would rather be a wood-cutter, or the mcamwt 
liinil, that all day 'sweats in the eyo of Plimbus, and 
at uig'ht sleeps in Elysium/ than wear out my life so, 
’twixt dreaming and awake. I'he learned author di ffers 
I'rnm the le:irned student in this, that the one tran- 
.serihe.s what the other reads, ’^riio learned ni-e inert! 
literary drudges. If you sot them upon original eoni- 
positioM, their heads turn, they don’t ktunr whore they 
are. I'he indefatigable readers of books arc like the 
everlasting copiers of pictures, who, when they attempt 
to do anything of their own, find they want an eye 
(juick enough, a liand steady enough, and colours 
bright enough, to trace the living forms of nature. 

Any one who lias passed through the regular grada^ 
tioris of a classical education, and is not made a fool by 
it, may consider himself as having had a very narrow 
escape. It is an old remark, that hoys who shine at 
school do not make the grcate.st figure when they grow 
np and come out into the world. The things, in &ct, 
which' a hoy is set to learn at school, and on which his 
success depends, are things which do not require the 
exercise cither of the highest or the most useful 
faculties of tlie mind. Memory (and that of tlie lowest 
kind) is the chief faculty called into play in conning 
over and repeating lessons by rote in grammar, in 
languag'es, in geography, arithmetic, etc., so that ho 
who has the most of this technical memory, with the 
least turn for other thmg,s, which liavo a stronger and 
more natural claim upon his childish attonliou, will 
make the most forward school-lioy. Tlie jargon con- 
taining the deliuilions of the parts of speech, tlie rules 
for casting up an account, or the inflection.s of a <f rook 
verb, can have no attraction to tho tyro of ton years 
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will ffenevaUy bo at tbe bead of bis form. An idler at 
sehnol. on the other band, is one who has high he.alth 
and spirits, n ho has the free use of his limbs, with all 
his wits aliout him, who feels the circulation of his 
lilood and the motion of his heart, who is ready to 
laiieh and cry in a breath, and who had rather chase a 
hall or a butterily, feel tlio open air in his face, look at 
tlie lielda or tlie sky, follow a winding path, or outer 
with eagerness into all the little conflicts and interests 
of lus acquaintances and friends, than doze over a 
nmsty fpelling-book, repeat barliarous distichs after hi.s 
m.aster, sit so many hours pinioned to a writiiig-de^k, 
and receive his reward for the loss of time and pleasure 
in paltry prize-niedals at Cliri.slma.s and Midsiiminor, 
There is indeed a degree of stupidity which prevents 
children from learning the usual lessons, or ever 
arriving at these puny academic honours. Hut what 
passes for stupidity is much oftener a want of interest, 
of a sufficient motive to fi.'c the attention and force a 
reluctant application to the dry and unmeaning pni'»uit.s 
of school-learning. The best capacities arc as much 
above this drudgery as the dullest are beneath it.. 
Our men of the greatest genius have not Ix'oii most 
distinguished for their acquirements at school or at the 
.university, 

Th' euthualaat I'ancywtts a timut over. 

Gray and Collins wore among the instances of this 
wayward disposition. Such persona do not think so 
highly of the advantages, nor can they .siilimit tlieir 
imaginations so servilely to the trammels of strict 
scholastic discipline. There is a certain kind auil 
degree of intellect in which words take root, hut into 
which things have not power to penetrate. A medi- 
ocrity of talent, witli a certain slenderness of moral 
constitution, is tlie soil that piroduces the most brilliant 
iqieeimens of successful priKO- essayists and Greek 
t)pjgraii!mati.sts. It should not he forgotten tlmt t(jo 
least respectable character among modern politicians 
yvfis the cleverest boy at Eton. , 
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LeMViiiiiff is tlio knowlodgo of that whioli is Dot 
jj'onorally known to others, niul whioh ive oan only 
derive at Recond-hand fr(im hooks or other artificial 
Hourees. 'I’lie kuovvledft-e of that whicli is hetViro as, 
or about us, which iij)peiils to our exiiorienco, passions, 
iind puisuita, to tlic husonia and husiiiesses of imsti, is 
not ioiiniiua;. Lcarriiiifv is the kiiowledM;o of that 
which none hut the learned know, lie is the most 
learned man who knows the most of what is f:irihi>-t 
removed from common life and actual observation, that 
is of the least practical utility, and least liable to lie 
brought to the test of experience, and that, havinff 
been iianded down throiisli the ft-reatost nnmber of 
intermediate shii^es, is the mo.st full of uncertainty, 
dillieultics, and contradictions, it is seeing with the 
eyes of others, hearing with their ears, and pinning 
our faith on their understandings. The learned man 
priiles liimsolf in the knowledge of names and dates, 
not of men or things. lie thinks and cares nothing 
about his next-door neighbours, but lie is deeply read 
in the tribes and castes of the Hindoos and Calimio 
Tartar«. Ho can hardly iind his way into the next 
street, though he i.s ac<iuaintod with the exact dinicn- 
sioiis of Constantinople and I’ekin. Ho does not know 
whether his oldest acquaintance is a knave ov a fool, 
but he can pi’onounce a pompous lecture on all the 
principal characters in history. He cannot tell whether 
an oliject is black or white, round or square, and yet 
he is a professed master of the laws of op tics and tlio 
rules of perspective. He knows aa much of what lie 
talks about as a blind man does of colours. He cannot 
give a satisfactory answer to the plainest question, nor 
is ho ever in the right in any one of his opinions upon 
any one matter of fact that really comes before him, 
and yet ho gives him.self out for an infallible judge on 
all thiwe points, of which it is impo.ssil»lo that he or any 
other pcr.son jiving .should know anytliing hut by 
conjecture. He is expert in all the dead and in most 
of the living languages ; hut he (uiii neitlicr speak his 
own fliievitly, nor write it correctly. A person of this 
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classj ilio siecoml Greek scluilar of liis Any, undertook 
to point out several solecisms in Milton’s Ijutin style ; 
and in Ills own pcrfonnaiicc there is liatvily a seutenco 

of coiinmm Eriarlish. Such was Dr. . Such is 

Dr. — — . Such was not Porson. He was an cxecption 
that conlirnierl the {^■^)nel’al rule, — a inau tliatj hy 
\iiiiUng' talents and knowledge with learning, miutc the 
distinction between them more striking and palpable. 

■A mere scholar, who knows nothing hut hooks, must 
he iguorunt even of them. 'Rooks do not teach the 
use of books.’ How sliould he know anything of a 
work who knows nothing of the subject of it? The 
learned yiedant is conversant with books only as they 
are made of other books, and those again of otlier.s, 
without end. He parrots those who have parroted 
others. Ho can translate the same word into ten 
dilferent languages, hut he knows nothing of the thing 
which it means in anv one of tliem. He stuffs his head 
with authorities huiit on authorities, with f[uotatioits 
ipurted from (piotations, while he locks up his senses, 
his understanding, and his heart. He is unacquainted 
with the ma.xims and manners of the world ; he is to 
seek in the character.s of iudividnals. He sees no beauty 
in the face of nature or of art. To him ' the mighty 
world of eye and ear’ is hid ; and ‘ knowledge,’ except 
at one entrance, ‘ quite shut out.’ His pride takes part 
with his ignorance ; and his self-importance rises with 
the number of things of which be does not know the 
value, and which ho therefore despises as unworthy of 
his notice. He knows nothing of pictures, — 'of the 
colouring- of Titian, the ^ace of Raphael, the purity of 
Domeuicliinn, the corngioscif i/ of Correggio, the learn- 
ing of Poussin, the airs of Guido, the taste of the Caracci, 
or the grand contour of Michael Angelo,’ — of all those 
glories of tiie Italian and mii-a«le.s of the Flombsh school, 
which have filled the eyes of mankind with delight, and 
to the study and imitation of which thousands have in 
vain devoted their lives. These are. to him as if they 
had never been, a more dead letter, a by-word j and 
no wonder, for he neither sees nor understands their 
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urotdtvTies ill nature- A print of llubeiis’ K ateriua;- 
idiiee or Claudo’s Knclianted Castle may be liaugiiig 
on the walls of his room for months without hia once 
nerceivhiff them ; and if you piiiut tliein out to um be 
will turn away from them, uhe language of natmc, 
or of art (ivhicli is another nature), is one that he does 
not understand. He repeats indeed ilie names o 
-VtioHos and I’liidias, because they are to he touua in 
classic aiitliors, and hoasts of their works as prodigies 
because they no longer e.xist ; or when he sees l ie i nest 

remains of Creciaii art actually before him in the Llg'n 
Marliles, takes no other interest in them Ilian as thev 
lead to a learned dispute, and (which is the samethii^) 
a quarrel about the meaning of a Greek partnde, Ho 
is equally ignorant of music ; he ‘knows no touch of 
it/ from tho striiins of the all-aceomplished Muzait to 
the shepherd^s pipe upon the momitaiu, Iliri earn are 
nailed to his books ; and deadened with the sound of 
tlie (rreek and Latin tongues, and the din and smithery 
of school'learning. Does he know anything more oi 
nnetrv? He kiiow.s the number of feet in a verso, ami 
of acts in a plav ; hut of tlie soul or sphut he knows 
nothing. He can turn a Greek ode into ItiigliBh, or a 
Latin epigram into Greek verse ; hut whether either is 
worth the trouble he leaves to the critics. Does he 
understand ‘ the act and praetique part of Hie better 
tluiu ‘Ike tlu-orique’:- No. He knows no bbernl oi 
mechanic art, no trade or occupation, no game of siou 
or chance. Learning ‘has no skill in surgery, in 
ao-riculture, in building, in working in wood or in iron ; 
it’eaimot make any instrument of labour, or use it when 
made ; it cannot handle the plough or the spado, or the 
chisel or the liammer ; it knows riotliing of lumlmg or 
Imivking, fishing or shooting, of horses or dogs, of 
fimciiig or dancing, or cudgel-playing, <ir bow-ls, or 
cards," or tennis, or anything else. 1 lie learned 
professor of all arts and sciences cannot reduce any one 
of tiiem to piractice, though he may couLnhute an 
account of them to an Encyclopiedia. lie has not Liu: 
use of his liauds nor of his feet; lie can neither run, 
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nor walkj nor swim ; and lie cousiders all tliose wlio 
uctuiilly uudei'staud iiiid can exei-cise any of tlieso arts 
of Liody or mind as vu%ar and lueciiaiiical tnoii,— ‘ 
lliougli to know almost any one of them iu perfeotion 
rcijiiircii loiifr time and praetiecj ivitli powers originally 
lifted, and a tiini of mind particularly devoted, to them. 
It does not require more limn tliis to enable the learned 
candidate to arrive, by painiiil study, at a doctor’s 
degree and a fellowBhip, and to eat, drink, and .sleep 
the ro.st of his life ! 

The thiug ia plain. All that men really iinderstiuid 
is cDiifmed to a very small compass ; to their daily affairs 
ami experience ; to what they have an opjiortuuily to 
know, ami motives to study or practise. The vest is 
iift'ectntion and imposture. The common people have 
the use of their limbs ; for they live by their labour or 
skill. They understand their own business and the 
cliaractcrs of those they have to deal witli ; for it is 
necessary that they should. 'I'hey have eloquence to 
express their pa.'i.sions, and wit at will to o.\pre.ss their 
contempt and provoke laugliter. 'Iheir uaturjir use of 
speech i.s not hung up in inonninental mockery, in 
an obsolete language; nor is their sense of wdiat is 
ludicrous, or readiness at finding out allusions to e.xpress 
it, buried iti collections of Anas. You will hear more 
good things on the outside of a stage-coach from Ijondoa 
to Oxford than if you were to pass a twelveinolith with 
the undergraduates, or heads of colleges, of that tanious 
university ; and more Aoinc truths are to he learnt from 
listening to a noisy <lehale in an alehouse than from 
attending to a formal one in the Mouse of Commons 
An tdderiy country geiitleuonian trill often kuoir more 
(if character, and be able to illustrate it by mure amus- 
ing anecdotes taken from the history of what ha.s been 
said, done, and gossi])ed in !i country town for the last 
fifty years, than the best blue-stocking of the ago will 
he aide to glean from that sort of leandiig which 
consists in an acqiiaintiince with all the novels and 
satirical poems published hi the same period. People 
in towms, indeed, are woefully deficient in a knowledge 
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ol eharactcrj which they see only in the, hunt, not rn n 
whole-length. People in the country not, only know 
all that hiis happened to a man, but trace his virtues or 
vico.s, as they do his featiire.s, m their descent tliroiigl) 
several generations, and solve some contvadictioii in 
his hchaviour hy a cross hi the breed half a century 
ago. Tile learned know nothing of tlie matter, oillier 
in town or country. Above all, the nuiss of society 
iiavo eonunon sense, which the learned in all ages want. 
The vulgar arc in the right when they judge for 
tliemselvo.s ; they are wrong when they tru-st to their 
blind guide.s. The celebrated nonconformist divine, 
Baxter, was almost stoned to death by the good women 
of Kidderminster, for assorting from the pulpit that 
'hell was paved with infants’ skulls’ ; hut, hy the force 
of argument, and of learned quotations from the 
Fathers, the reverend preacher at length prevailed 
over the .scruples of his congregation, and over roa.soii 
and humanity. 

Such is the use which has been made of human learn- 
ing. 'The lahourer.s in this vineyard seem as if it was 
their object to confound all common sense, and the dis- 
tinctions of good and evil, by means of traditional 
maxims and preconceived notions taken upon trust, 
and increasing in absurdity witli iricrea.se of age. 
They pile hypolhe.sis on hypothesis, mountain high, 
till it is hiipossihlo to come at the plain truth on any 
question. 'Phey see things, not as they are, but as 
they find them in hooks, and 'wink and shut their 
appveliensions up,’ in order that they may discover 
nothing to interfere with their prejudices or convince 
tliem of their absurdity. It iniglit be supposed that 
tlve lioiglit of human wisdom consisted in maintiiiuiug 
coutradietioiis and rendering nonsense sacred. 'I’lierci 
is no dogma, however fierce or foolish, to which these 
persons have not set their seals, and tried to impose on 
the understandings of their followers as the will of 
He.'iveii, clotlied with all the terrors and sanctions of 
religion. How little has the human undorstanding 
been directed to find out the true and useful ! flow 
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iiuidt iiicrcnuity lijts been thrown away in the defence 
oi' creeds and systems ! How mueli time nnd talents 
hivo been wasted in theological controversyj in law, in 
politics, in verbal criticism, in judicial astrology, and 
in finding out the art of making gold ! VVJiat actual 
lionefit do we reap from the writings of a Laud or a 
VV'hitgift, or of Bishop Bull or Bishop IVniterlaud, or 
Prideaux’ C'omiectious, or Beausolire, or'Calmot, or St. 
Augustine, or Putfeiulorf, or Vattel, or from tlio more 
literal hut equally learned and UTun-ofifciblo laliomvs of 
Scaliger, Cardan, and Sciojipius? How many grains 
of sense are there in their thousand folio or quarto 
volumes ? IPhat would the world lose if they were 
cionimitted to the llames to-morrow? Or are they not. 
iilready 'gone to the vault of all the (.’ainilots ’ ? Yet 
all these were oracies in their time, and would have 
sculled at you or me, at common sense and human 
nature, fur diifcring with tlicm. It is our turn to laugh 

To conclude this subject. The most sensible people 
to he met with in society are men of husinesk and of 
the world, who argue from what tliey sec and know, 
instead of spinning cobweb distiiiclious of what thing.s 
ought to be. Women have often more of what is called 
ffcad sense than men. They have fewer pretensions ; 
are less implicated in theories ; and judge of oijjects 
more from tlieir immediate and involuntary impression 
on the mind, and, therefore, more truly and naturally. 
They cannot reason wrong ; for they do not reason at 
all. They do not tliiuk or speak by rule ; and they 
have in general more eloquence and wit, as well as 
seiisoj on that account. By tticir wit, sense, and 
eloquence together, they generally contrive to govern 
their husbands. I'heiv style, when they write to their 
friends (not for the booksellers), is better than that of 
most authors. — Uneducated jjeopde have most exuber- 
ance of invention and the greatest freedom from 
prejudice. Shakespeav's was evidently an uneducated 
mind, both in the freshness of his imagination and in 
the variety of his views ; as Milton's was scholastic, in 
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THIS INMAN JUGGIJSUS 

Cr’OTNG foz'irard and seating himself on the lyromid in 
liis white dress and tiglitoiied turhan, the chief of the 
Indian Jiia-nlers hogins witli tossing nji two brass balls, 
ivhieh is what any of us could do, and concludes with 
keeping up four at the same time, which is what nemo 
of us could do to save, our lives, nor if we were to take 
our whole lives to do it in. Is it then a tridiiig poirer 
we see at work, or is it not something iic.vt to miracu- 
lous? It is the utmost stretch of limnan ing?iniity, 
which nothing but the bending the i'acultiea of body 
and mind to it from the tendercst infancy with in-, 
cossant, ever an-vious application up to manhood can . 
accomplish or make even a slight approach to. Man, 
thou art a wonderful animal, and thy ways past finding 
out ! Thou canst do strange things, hut thoif turuest . 
them to little account ! — ^'I'o conceive of this effort of 
extraordinary dexterity distracts tlio imagination and 
makes admiration brca’tliless. Yet it costs nothing to 
the porfornior, any more than if it were a more 
niochauicai deception with which he had nothing to do 
but to watch and laugh ah the astonishment of the 
spectators. A single error of a hair’s-breadth, of the 
smallest conceivable portion of time, would be fatal : 
till.' precision of the movements must be like a matiie- 
matical truth, their rapidity i.s like lightning. 'I'o 
catch four lialls in sticccs.sion in less than a second of 
time, and dclii'er them back so as . to return with 
seeming consciousness to the hand again; to make 



I hiivc always had this feelings of tho itieflioacy and 
slow progi’ess of iiitcllectuiil compaved to Ttioclianical 
exotjllenooj and it has always made me somewhat dis- 
satisfied. it is a great many years since 1 saw Richer, 
the famous ropc-dancerj perform at Sadler’s Wells, lie 
was mateliless in his .art, and added to his extraordinary 
skill ex'Cjuisite ease, and unaffected, natural grace. 1 
M’as at that time employed in copying a half-lcnii-t.li 
picture of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ; .and it put me out 
of conceit with it. How ill this part was niadn out in 
the drawing ! How ho.avy, how slovenly tills other 
was p.airited 1 I could not help saying to rnyseH', ‘ if 
the rope-dancer had performed his task iuthi.s niminer, ; 
leaving so many gajis and botches in his work, he ; 
would have broken his neck long ago ; I slunild never ’ 
have seen tliaL vigoimus elasticity of nerve and precision 
of movement]’ — Is it, then, so c.asy an undertaking i;, 
(compiiratively) to dance on a tigli't-rope ? Let any i 
one who tliinks so get uii and try. 'I'liere is the thing. ; i 
It is that which at first wo cannot do at all which in ; 
tho dnd is done to such perfection. To account for ' ; 

this in some degree, I might observe that mechanical j 
dexterity is confined to doing some one particular 1 

thing, which you can repeat .as often ns you please, ' ; 

in which you know whether you .succeed or fail, and 
where the point of perfection con.si.sts in succeeding in 
a giver, undertaking. — In mechanical efforts you im- 
prove by perpetual practice, and you do so infallibly, 
because the object to he attained is not a matter of 
Laoto or fancy or opinion, hut of actual cxperimeni, 
in which von must either do tho thing or not do it. 
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(Icwiva liimsolf, and ffo oil sliooting . wide or fallhipr 
.‘.diort., and Ktill fancy that he is making progress. 'TIio 
rtiKlinftion between riglit and wrong, between true and 
fjilse, is here palpable ; and lie must either correct his 
aim or jiorsovere in his error with his eyes open, for 
which tiiere is neither excuse nor teiniitatiori. If a 
man is Imrning to dance on a rope, if ho does not tniiul 
wliiit he is ahoiit he w'ili break nis neck. After that 
it will be in vain for him to argue that he did not nialvc 
a false step. Ilis situation is not like that of Golil- 
Binith’s pedagogue : — 

In iirgiiment they own’d hla wondrous shill, 

And e'en though viiiKittialViI, he could argue still. 

Danger ia a good teacher, and makes ajit scliolars. So 
are disgrace, defeat, exposure to immediate scorn and 
laufriitcr. Tliero is no opportunity in such cases for 
self-delusion, no idling time away, no being oil' your 
guard (or you mnst take the consctjuencea) — neitlier 
is there any room for humour or caprice or prejudiise. 
If the Indian tlugglcr wore to play tricks in thro«ving 
up the three case-knives, ivliicli keep their positioii.s 
like the leaves of a crocus in tlie air, he would cut his 
fingers. I can make a very liad antitho.sis without 
cutting my fingers. The tact of stylo is more ambigu- 
ous than that of donhle-cdgod instruments. If the 
Juggler were told tliat by flinging himself undi(sr tlio 
wheels of the Juggernaut, when the idol issues forth 
on a gaudy day, ho w'ould immediately bo 1 rauaportivl 
into Paradise, he might believe it, and nuliody could 
disprove it. Ko the lirahmins may say what they jdoase 
on that subject, may Imild up dogmas and mysttu'ics 
without end, and not be detectod ; but their ingenious 
countryman cannol por.su.ade the fre<[uonter.s of the 
(iiynipie Tlioiitro that )ic ])crfonns a nitmlier ofaKfion- 
ishing feats witlunit actnaiiy giving proofs of what lio 
says, — 'riiero is, flien, in this sort of manual dexterity, 
fiiht a gradual aptitude acipiirod to a given exertion of 
mu.scular power, froin constant repetition, anfl iu the 
next place, an exact knowledgehow much is still wanting 
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! i imd net'essiiry to be supplied. The obvious teat is 

i f to increfisc tlie effort or nicety of tlio operation, and 

sit Htill to iiiid it come true. The muscles ply instiiu t- 

i ; ! ivcly to the dictiites of habit. Certain movomenta aiitl 

ii . irnpreasions of the hand and eye, having boon rojaiot.ed 

» togotlier an inliuito number of times, are unconsciously 

i f but unavoidably cemented into closer and closer union ; 

i ! tiie limbs require little more than to 1)6 put in motion 

for them to follow’ a regular track with ease and cer- 
tainty ; so that the mere intention of tlio will iicts 
mathematic.’dly lilce touching the spring of a machine, 
and you come with Locksloy in icareioe, in shooting at 
bif a mark, ‘to allow for the wind.’ 

*. Further, what is meant hy perfection in mechanical 

' • o.vorcisps is the performing certain feats to a uniform 

nicety, that is, in fact, uudertakiiig no more than you 
can perform. You task yourself, the limit you fix is 
optional, and no more than human industry and skill 
can attain to; but you have no alislract, independent 
standard of difficulty or excellence (otliei’ than the 
extent of your own powers). Thus ho who can keep 
up four brass balls does this to perfection ; hut he can- 
not keep up five at the same instant, and would fail 
every time he attempted it. That is, the mechanical 
performer undertakes to emulate himself, not to equal 
another. * But the artist undertakes to imitate another, 
or to ‘do what Nature has done, and this it appears is 
more difficult, viz. to copy what .she has set before us 
in the face of nature or ‘human face divine,’ entire and 
without a hlemish, than to keep up four brass balls at 
the same instant, for the one is done by the power of 
human skill and industry, and the other never was nor 
will he. Upon the whole, therefore, 1 have more 
respect for Reynolds than I have for Richor ; for, 
happen bow it will, there have been more people in tlie)* 
world who could dance on a rope like the one than 
who could paint like Sir Joshua. The latter was hut 
a bungler in his profession to the other, it is true ; but 
1 If two persom play against eacli other at any game, one of them 


tlien lie harl a liiirder taskmaster to .{>liev', irliose will 
ivas more wayward anti okscure, and whose mstruetions 
it was more difficult to practise. You can put a child 
ap])rentice to a tumbler or rope-dancer with a comfort- 
able iirospect of succe.sa, if they are hut sound of wind 
and limb ; but you caunnt do the same thinp; in paiut- 
iiifr. 'nio odds are a million to one. You may malce 
i7ideed as many Ilaydoris and H— — s as you put into . 
that sort of niiiehinej hut not one Reynolds amongst 
thorn all, witli Iris grace, his grandGur, his hlandnes.s 
of gusto, fill tones and gestures hit,’ unless you could 
make the man over again. To snatch this gnice 
lioyoiid the reach of art is then the height of art— 
where lino art begins, and where mechaiiii'al skill ends. 
The soft suffusion of the soul, the speechless breathing 
Glorpience, tlio looks ‘ commercing with the skies,’ the 
ever-shifting Ibrnw of an eternal principle, that which 
is seen hut for a motnont, but dwells in the heart 
always, and is only seized as it passes by strong and 
secret sympath)^, must bo taught by nature and genius, 
not by rules or study. It is suggested by feeding, 'not 
by luMrious microscopic inspection; in seeking for it 
■without, we lose the harmonious clue to it within ; and 
in aiming to grasp the substance, we let the very spirit 
of art evaporate. In a word, the objects of line art are 
not the objects of sight, but as these last are the . 
objects of taste and imagination, that is, as thej' appeal 
to the sense of beauty, of pleasure, and of power in the 
human breast, and are explained by that finer sense, 
and revealed ill theii' inner structure to the oyo in 
return. Nature Is also a language. Objects, like 
ivordSj have a meaiiiiig ; and the true artist is the 
interpreter of tliis language, which he can only do by 
knowing its application to a thousand other objects in 
a thousand other situiitions. 'I’lius the eye is too blind 
a guide (if itself to distinguish between tlie warm or 
cold tone of a deop-blue sky ; hut another sense acts 
as a inonHor to it and does not err. The colour of 
tlie loaves in autumn would be nothing without tlio 
feeling that accompanies it ; hut it is that feeling that 
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(Stamps them cm the cauvas, fudod, sseareiij bUg-iited, 
shriiikiug from the winter’s flaw, and makes the sight 

And visiims, as poetic eyes ovw, 

Cling to encli leaf and hang on every hough, 

ITie move Bthcreal, evanescent, moro refined and snii- 
limo part of art is the seeing nature througli the 
mediuin of sentiment and passion, as each ohject is a 
Kvmljol of tho affections and a link in the cliain of our 
endless being. Bat tlie imravelling this inystorioas 
web of thought and feeling is alone in the Muse’s gift, 
namely, in the power cif that trembling sensibility 
wliich is awake to every change and every modification 
of its ever-varying impircssious, that 

'I’lirnia tn caoli nerve, and lives along tlio line. 

lliis power is indififerently called genius, imagination, 
feeling, taste ; but the nunuier in which it acts upon 
the liiind can ncithei- be defined by abstract rules, a.s is 
the case in science, nor verified by continual, unvarying 
experiments, as is the case in mechanical jierformanoos. 
Tho mechanical excellence of the Dutch painters in 
colouring and handling is that which comes the nearest 
ill fine art to tho perfection of certain manual exhibi- 
tions df skill. 'Die truth of the efl'ect and the facility 
with which it is iirodnced are equally admirable. Up 
to a certain point everything is faultless. The hand 
and eye have done their part. There is only a want 
of taste and genius. It is after we enter upon that 
enchanted ground that tho human mind imgins to 
droop and flag as in a strange road, or in a thick mist, 
I'cnigiited and inalring little way witli many attempts 
and many failures, and that the host of us only escape 
with half a triumph. The undefined and the imaginary 
are the regions tliat we must pass like Satan, difficult 
nud douhtf’ul, ‘^half flying, half on foot.' 'The object 
ill sense is a positive thing, and e.xecution comes witli 
practice. 
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(Jlovarnos-B is a certain IcniicJc nr aptitude at doiiiji- 
eertiiin thiiiifs, which depend more on a particuiai- 
adroitness and ofi-]iand readiness than on force or per- 
se rerancej such as making puns, making epigrams, 
making extempore verses, mimicking tlie conipiniy, 
ininiicking a style, eto. Cleverness is either liveliness 
and smartness, or sometiung answering to ulciyht of 
lumd, like letting a glass fall sideways orf a table, or 
else ii trick, like knowing the secret spring of a watch. 
Ac(!omplishniiMits are cerbiin e.xtemal graces, which 
are to bo leurried from others, and which are easily 
displayed to the admiration of the beholder, viz. 
dancing, riding, fencing, music, and so on. 'Hiese 
ornamental aetjuirements are only proper to tlif).sc ivlio 
are at ease in mind and fortune. 1 know an individual 
who, if he had been horn to an estate of five thousand a 
year, would have been the most accomplished gonllc- 
maii of the age. He would have been the delight and 
envy of the circle in which he moved — would have 
graced by his mauners the liberality flowing from the 
openness of his heart, would have laughed with* the 
women, have argued with the men, have said good 
tilings and written agreeable ones, have taken a fiaud 
at piquet or the lead at the harpsicliord, and have sot 
and sung his own verses — nugae canorae — willi teuder- 
uess and spirit ; a Rochester without the vice, a modern 
Surrey ! As it is, all these capabilities of excdlcnce 
stand in his way. He is too versatile for a professional 
man, not dull enough for a political drudge, too gay 
to be happy, too thoughtless to ho rich. Ho wants the 
enllnisiasm of the poet, the severity of the prose-writer, 
and the application of the man of hiisiuoss. — Talent is 
the capacity of doing .anything that depends on appli- 
cation and industry, such as writing a criticism, making 
a B])Rccli, studying the law. Talent difler.s trom genius 
as voluntary differs from involuntary power. liigemiity 
is uHiiius in trifles ; greatness is genius hi' undertakings 
of much pith and moment. A clever or ingenious 
raiin is one who can do anything wellj whether it is 
wortli doing or not; a great man is one who can do 
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H'liicJi wlioii done is of the ]j.i;r}iest impovtiiiwa. 
Tluiiniiitocles said ho could not play on tlio ilutCj hut 
tliat he could make of a small city a >;-i'e,at one. This 
ffivef! one a pretty g-ood idea of the distinction in tiuos- 

Greatness is ffreat power, produciniv great effoets. 
It is run onoug-h that a maii lias gi'oat power in himself ; 
he must show it to all the world in a way that cannot 
be hid or gainsaid. He must fill up a certain idea in 
the jmhlic mind. I have no other notion of greatiiess 
than this twofold delinitiou, great I'esults springing 
from aroat inherent energy. The great in visible ob- 
jects hnfs relation to tliat which c-xtends over sjnice ; 
tlie great in mental ones has to do with space and time. 
No man is truly great who is great only in his lifetime. 
The tost of gi'eatneas is the jiage of history. Nothing 
can he said to bo great that has a distinct limit, or that 
borders on something evidently greater than itself. 
Besides, what is short-lived and pampered into mere 
notoriety is of a gross and vulgar quality in itself. A 
Lord-Mayor is liarilly a great man. A city orator or 
piitrdot of the day only sliow, by reaching the height of - 
tlicir wishes, the distance they are at from any true am- 
bition. I'opularity is neither fame nor greatness. A 
king (as such) is not a great man. He has great power, 
but it is not his mvn. He merely wield.s the lover of 
the state, wln’ch a ciiild, an idiot, or a madman can do. 
It is tlie ofiice, not the man we gaze at. Any one else 
in the same situation would bo just as mue.h an olijoct 
of aliject curiosity. We laugh at the country girl who 
having seen a king expressed her disappointment by 
saying, ‘ M'liy, he is only a man !' Yet, knowing 
this, we run to sec a king as if ho was something more 
than a man, — ^'I'o display the. greate.st powers, miliws 
they aros applied to great purpose.s, makes nothing for 
the character of greatness. To throw a barleycorn 
through the eye of a needle, to multiply nine figures 
liy uine in the momoz-y, argues definite dexterity of 
body and capacity of mind, but nothing comes of cither. 
There is ii surprising pozver at work, hut the effects are 
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not pi'opofiionatc, or such as take hold of tlio iniagiiia- 
tioii. To impress the idea of power on others, they 
must bo made in some way to feel it. It must be com- 
nmnirated to their understandings in the shape of an 
ineroase of laiowlodae, or it must suhrlue and overawe 
them by auhjectiiijr iiheir wills. Adniinitiou to he .solid 
anil lusting must be founded on proofs from which ive 
iiavB no moans of escaping ; it is neither a . slight nor a 
X’oluntary gift. A m;),theTn.atician who solves a pro- 
found problem, a poet wlio creates an image of beauty 
in tlie mind that was not llicre before, imparts know- 
ledge and power to others, in wliiuh hi.s greatness and 
his fame consists, and on wliich it reposes, .rcdediali 
Buxton will he forgotten ; hut Napier’s bones will live. 
I/iwgivors, philo'-opliers, founders of religion, oon- 
<luer'ors and heroes, inventors and great geuiusos in 
arts and sciences, are great i»ien, for they are great 
public hcnofactors, or formidable .scourges to mankind. 
Amoiis our.selvQs. Shakespear, Neivton, Bacon, Wilton, 
Cromwell, were great men, for they showed ^great 
power by acts and thoughts, which have not yet' been 
consigned to oblivion. They must needs be men of 
lofty stature, whose shadows lengthen out to remote 
jiosierity. A great farce- writer may be a great man ; 
for Moliere was hut a great farce-writer. In rny mind, 
the author of Don Quixote was a, gveiit man. So have 
there been many others. A great chess-player* is not 
a great man, for he laave.s the world as he found it. 
No act terminating in itself constitutes greatness. This 
wiU apply to all displays of power or triala of akillwhich 
are conftiied to the momentary, individual effort, and 
construct no piermunent imago or trophy of themselves 
without them. Is pot an actor then a grejit man, 
hecunso 'lie dies and loaves the world no copy’. ^ 1 

must make an exception for Mr.s. Siddons, or else give 
11]) my detinition of greatness for her sake. A man at, 
tlio top of his profession is not therefore a great man. 
lie is groat in his way, hut that is all, unless he shows 
the marks of a great moving intellect, so that we trace 
the master-mind, and can sympathise with the springs 
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urge Win on. Tlie rest is but a craft ov 

.hiliii Hiiiitor was a great mim— that any one iingiiL see 
without the smallest skill in surgery, llis stylo luiU 
niaiinor sliovved the man. He would set about culling 
up the. carcass of a whale with the s.aino greatness ol 
gusto that Michael Angelo would have hewn a block oi 
marble. Lord Nelson was a great naval connnaiuler ; 
but for myselfj I have not luiicli opinion of a aeaiarmg 
life. Sir Humphry Davy is a great chemist, but 1 am 
not sure tliat he is a gre.at m.an. I am not a bit Uie 
wiser for any of his discoveries, nor I never met with 
any one that ivas. But it is in the nature ol gn'catuess 
to’iiroiiagato an idea of itself, as wave impels wave, 
circle ivithont circle. It is a contradiction in terms 
for a coxcomb to be a great man. A really great man 
has abvays an idea of something greater than luinspli. 

I have observed that certain sectaries and polemical 
writers have no higher compliment to pay tlieir most 
shining lights than to say tliat “’Such a one was a con- 
sideralile man in his day.” Some new elucidation or a 
text s6ts aside the authority of the old interpreLation, 
and a “great scholar’s memory outlives him luui a 
century,” at the utmost. A rich man is not a great . 
man, except to his dependants and his steward. A 
lord is a great man in tlie idea wo have of his ancestry, , 
and proliably of himself, if we know nothing or Inm 
hut his’title. I liave heard a story of two bishops, one 
of wliom said (speaking of St. Peter’s at Rome) that 
w'hoii he first entered it, he was rather awe-struck, but 
that as ho walked up it, his mind seemed to swell and 
dilate with it, and at last to fill the whole building : 
tlic other said that as he saw more of it, he aiipeareil 
to liimsolf to grow less and less every step he took, and 
in the end to dwindle into nothing. '11"“ soiuc 

respects a striking jncture of a great and little mind ; 
for greatness sympathises with greatness, and lil.Ueness 
shrinks into itself. The one might have liecome a 
IVokey; tlio other was only fit to become a Memli- 
caiit Friar — or there might have been court reasons 
for making him a bishop. The French have to me a 
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oliruT.flt'v (if ill all uliout tlicjii ; but tLey have 

jiroiiucod tlii'cu ercat mcu tliiit belong to every country, 
Moliere, Rabelais, and Montaigne. 

'J'o reliini t'roin tiiis iligressioiij and conclude tire 
Essay. A singular instance of maniial de.vterity was 
sliown in tlie ]icrs(m of tlui late John t'avaniiali, whom 
I har’o several time-; seen. His death rvas celebrated at 
the time in an article in the K.mimwir ntavsiKiper (Feb. 
7, l!!l!)), written apparently between jest and earnest: 
imt as it is pat to our purpose, and falls in with my 
own way of eonsiduring such subjects, 1 shall here take 
leave to cpiote it 

‘ Died at Ids liouso in Burbage Street, St. Giles’s, 
John Citvanngli, the famous hand fives-player, M'heu 
a person die.s who does any one thing better than any 
one else in the world, which so many others are trying 
to do well, it leaves a gap in society. It is not likely 
that any one will now see tlio game of lives played in 
its perfection for many ycai-s to come. — for Cavanagh is 
dead, and has not left his peer hehiud him. It may 
be said that there are things of more importance than 
striking a ball against a wall^there are things, indeed, 
that make more noise and do as little good, sncli as 
making war and peace, making speoclies and answering 
them, making verses and lilotting tlicra, making money 
and throwing it aw'ay. But the game of fives is what 
no one despises who has ever played at it. If is the 
finest e.vercise for the liody, aim the best relaxation for 
the mind. I'he Homan poet said that “ Care mounted 
behind tlio horseman and stuck to his skirts.” But 
tins remark would not liave applied to the lives- 
pilayar. He who takes to pdayiug at fives is twice 
young. He feels neither the piast nrir future “in die 
instant.” DeliLs, laxe.s, “domestic treason, foreign 
levy, nothing can toiicli him further.” He has no 
olhor wisli, no oilier thought, froin the moment the 
game liegius, but that of striidug Hie hfdl, of placing 
it, makimj it! This Cavanagh was sure to do. 
■Vt'lieuever h'e touclicd the baR there was an end of 
the chase. His eye was certain, his hand fatal, his 
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prsspiice of mind complete. He could do wliat lie 
pleased, and lie always knew exactly what to do. He 
saw the whole game, and played it ; took instant ad- 
vantage of his ' adversary’s weakness, and rccoverod 
balls, "as if hy a miracle and from sudden thought, that 
every one gave for lost. He had equal jiower and skill, 
quickness and judgment. He could either outwit his 
antagoni,st hy finesse, or heat him by main strength. 
Sometimes, when he seemed preparing to send the hall 
with the full swing of his arm, he would by a slight 
turn of his wrist drop it wdthin an inch of the line. In 
general, the ball came from his hand, as if from a 
racket, in a straight, horizontal line ; so that it was in 
vain to attempt to overtake or stop it. As it was said 
of a great orator that ho never was at a loss for a word, 
and for the properest word, so Cavanagh always could 
toll the degree of force necessary to he given to a ball, 
aiid tho precise direction in which it should be sent. 
He did his work with the greatest ease; never took 
more^pains than was necessary ; and while others were 
fagging themselves to death, was as cool and collected 
as if he had just entered the court. His style of play 
was as remarkable as his power of execution. He had 
no aftectation, no trifling. He did not throw away the 
game to show off an attitude or try an experiment 
tie was a fine, sensible, manly player, wlio did what 
he could, hut that was more than any one else could 
even afleetto do. His blows wore not undecided and 
ineffectual— lumbering like Mr. 'Vroi'd.sivorth’.s epic 
poetry, nor wavering like Mr. Coleridge’s lyric pro.sBj 
nor short of the mark like Mr. Brougham’s speeo]ie.s, 
nor wide of it like Mr. Ciianning’s wit, nor foul like 
the Quarterly, nor to halls like the Udmbitryh Raoiew. 
Cohhett and .lunius together would have made a Cavaii- 
agli. Ho wa.s the bestwj»-Ai// player in the world j ovon 
ivlion Id.s adversary was fourteen, he would play on tho 
same or better, and as he never flung away the gams 
through carelessness and conceit, he never gave it up 
through lazine.ss or want of heart. Tlie only peculiarity 
of his play was that he never wtteyed, but let the bulla 
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hop ; imt if th<>r I’osc .-m infill from the ground he never 
ItliL"^ed haviiit' them, 'I'liere was not onjfy luibody enual, 
hut iioliody ffioond to liim. It is supposed that ho could 
give ain' otlicr player half the game, or beat them with 
his left liaiid. Hia service was tremendous. He once 
phiyed tVoodward and Meredith together (two of the 
host jilayers ill fina'huid) in the Fivcs-court, St. Mariiu’s 
Street, and made seven and twenty aces following hy 
services alone— a thing unheard of. Ho another time 
played Pern, who was considered a first-rate fives-player, 
a match of the best out of five gainea, and in the three 
first games, which of course decided the match, Peru 
got only one ace. Cavauagh was an Irishman hy birth, 
and a hmise-pahiter by profession. He had once ].aitl 
aside his working-dross, and walked up, in his smartest 
clothes, to tlie Rosemary Rranch to have an aftornoou’s 
pleasure. A person accosted him, and asked him if ho 
would have a game. So they agreed to play for half a 
crown a game and a bottle of cider. The first game 
began — it was seven, eight, ten, thirteen, fourteen, all. 
Cavaiiagdi won it. The next was the same. ' 'I'bey 
played on, and each game was hardly contested'. 
‘'There,” said the unconscious liyes-player, “there 
was a stroke that Cavauagh could not take: I never 
played better in my life, and yet 1 can’t win a game. 

1 don’t know how it is !” However, they played on, 
Cavanagh winning every game, and the byStanders 
drinking the cider and laughing all the time. In the 
twelfth game, when Cavanagh was only foiw, and the 
stranger thiiteen, a person c.ame in and said, “What ! ■ 
are you here, Cavanagh?” The words were no sooner 
pronounced tluiii the astonished player let the hall drop 
from hi.s hand, and saying, “M'hat 1 have 1 lieen bre.ak- 
ing iny heart all this time to beat Cavanagh?” refused 
to make another effort. “And yel^ I give you my 
word,” said Cavanagh, telling the story witli some 
triumph, “ I played all the while with my clenched 
fist,”— lie used frequently to play matches' at Cox>ea- 
hagen House for w'agers aud dinners. The wall against 
which they play is the same that supports the kitchen- 
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chiniiicvj and wlion the wall resounded loiulni- tluui 
usual, tile cooks oxcl:uinerl, ^'^Tliose are, the Ii'isl)miiij’,w 
liiills,” and tlie joints trembled ontlio spit ! — (loldsmitli 
consoled liinisclf tliat there w'erc places whore he too 
was admired : and Ca\'auai>:li mis the admiration of all 
the fives'courts whore he ever played. M r. Powell, when 
he played matches in the Court in St. Martin’s Street, 
used to till hi.s frallery at half a croirn a head with 
amateurs and admirers of talent in vv'hatever depart- 
iiieut it is shown. He could not have .slum n liimself 
in any ground in England but he would have been 
immediately surrounded with inquisitive gazers, trying 
to find out in what part of his frame his unrivalled skill 
laj'j as pcditicians wonder to see the halaneo of Europe, 
suspended in Lord C.astlereagh’s face, and’ admire the 
trophies of the Brili,sh Navy lurking under Mr. Croker’s 
hanging brow. Now C'avanagli was as good-looking a 
man as the Noble Lord, and much hotter looking than, 
tlie Plight Hon. Secretary. He had a clear, open 
countenance, and did not look sideways or down, like 
Mr. Murray the bookseller. He was a young fellow- 
of sense, luiraour, and courage. He once 5iad a quarrel 
with a waterman at Hinigcribvd Stairs, and, they say, 
served him out in great style. In a word, there are 
liundreds at this day who cannot mention his name 
without admiration, as the best fives-player that per- 
hap.s ever lived (the greatest excellence of which tlmy 
have any notion) ; and the noisy shout of the ring 
happily "stood him in stead of the unheard voice of 
posterity ! — The only person who scem.s to have ox- 
eidied us much in another way as Cavanagh did in his 
vva.s the late John Davies, the raokot-playm'. It was 
remarked of him that he did not seem to follow the 
hall, hut the hall seemed to follow him. Give him ii 
foot of ivall, and he wiis sure to make tho hall, 'i'lie 
four best racket-player.s of that day were Jack Spines, 
Jem Harding, Armitage, and Ghuveh. Davies coulil 
give any one of those two hands a time, that i.s, half 
the game, and each of these, at their liest, eould give 
the best player now in Loudon the same odd.s. Kuch 
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aro the ffrailrttioii.s iji all exertions of hnroaii skill awl 
ai't. Ill) oi)(H3 pl.'iyetl four capital jjayers tofretliei'j 
iiiifl beat tliem. He iras also a first-rate temiis-plaj-er 
and an e.'ccclleiit fu’cs-playor. In the Fleet or Kiiijr’a 
Ilciif'li he ivotild hai'o stood against I’lnvell, wlio was 
I'l'clcmiocl the best opoti-greund player of his time. 
Tills last-ineiitioned pifiycr is at prcsetit the keeper of 
the. Fives-court, aud we might recommend to him for 
a motto over ids door, ‘'‘'IV'ho enter," here, forgets 
liirnaelf, his country, mid his friends.” And the be.st 
of it is, that by tli'e calculation of the odds, none of 
the three are 'worth rememhering ! — Cavanagli died 
from the liurstinir of a hlomi-vessel, which pireveiitod 
him from jilayiug for the last two or three years. 'J'his, 
he. was otleu heard In say, he thought hard upon him, 
lie wns fast recovering, however, when he was .«ucl(lenly 
cnrriefl off, to tlie regret of all who know him, A.s 
Mr. Peel made itii i|ualiiication of the jn'osent Speaker, 
Mr. Manners Sutton, that ho was an e.vcclleiit moral 
C'hnraclm’, so Jack Cavanagh wa.s a zealous t'atholic, 
and could not be pereuaded to eat meat on a Friday, 
the day on which he died. VV’u have paid this willing 
tribute to his memory. 

I.i‘t 110 rude hand deface tl, 

And his lorlorn “Hie yBce(.” ■ 
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ON LIVING TO ONe’s-SELP * 

Remote, unfriended, raelanclioly, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering I’o. 

I NEVER was ill a better place or liumour than I am at 
present for writing on this subject. I have a partridge 
- getting' ready for my supper^ my fire is blazing on the 
hearth, the air is mild for the season of the year, I 
liave had but a slight fit of indigestion to-day (the only 
thing that makes me ablior myself), I have three hours 
good Kefore me, and therefore I will attempt it. It is 
as well to do it at once as to have it to do for a week 
to come. 

If the writing on this subject is no easy task, the 
thing itself is a harder one. It asks a troublesome 
eft’ort to ensure the admiration of others : it is a still 
greater ‘one to he satisfied with one’s own thoughts. 
As I look from the window at the wide hare heath 
liefore me, and through the misty moonlight air see 
the woods that wave over the top’of Wintei’slow, 

VVIiilu Heav’n’s chancel-vault is blind with sleet, 

my mind takes its flight through too long a series of 
years, supported only hy the patience of thought and 
secret yearnings after truth and good, for me to be at 
a loss to undorsland the feeling 1 intend to write 
about ; but I do not knoiv that this will enable mo to 
convey it more agi-eeably to the readei'. 

1 Written .at Winterslow Hut, January lS-19, 1S21. 
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IjkIv Graiiilison. in a letter to Miss Harriet Byroii, 
a.-suros lier that ‘ her brotlier Sir diaries lived to him- 
-selt"; anil Lady L. soon after (for Richardson was 
iic’. er i'irtMl of a a'ood thing) repeats the same ohserva- 
lion ; to which Miss Byron frequently returns in her 
answers to both sisters, ‘For you know Sir Charles 
lives to iiimself,’ till at length it passes into a proverb 
among the fair correspondents. This is not, however, 
an example of what I understand hj limng to om 
fur Sir Charles Grandison was indeed always thinking 
of himself ; but by this phrase I mean never thinking 
at all about one’s-self, any more than if there was no 
such person in existence. The character I speak of is 
as little of an egotist as possible: Richardson’s great 
favourite was as much of one as possible. Some 
satirical critic has represented him in Elj^sium ‘bowing 
o^■er faded hand of Lady Grandison’ (Miss Byron 
that was) — he ought to have been represented bowing 
over his own hand, for he never admired any one hut 
himself, and was the God of his own idolatry. — Neither 
do 1 call it living to ones-self to retire into a desert 
(like the saints and martyrs of old) to be devoured by 
wild beasts, nor to descend into a cave to be considered 
as a hermit, nor to get to the toj) of a pillar or rock to 
do fanatic penance and he seen of all men. WhatT 
mean by living to one’s-self is lirung in the world, as 
ill it, not of it : it is as if no one knew there ’cvas such 
a person, and you wished no one to know it : it is to he 
a silent spectator of the mighty scene of things, not an 
object of attention or curiosity in it ; to take a thouglit- 
ful, anxious interest in u’hat is passing in the world, 
but not to feci the slightest inclination to make or 
moddle with it. It is such a life as a pure spirit might 
Vie su])]»osed to lead, and such an interest as it might 
take in the affairs of men, calm, contemplative, passive, 
distant, touched with pity for their sorrows, smiling at 
their follies without bitterness, sharir^ their aifections, 
but not trouliled by their passions, not seeking their 
notice, nor once dreamt of by them. He who lives 
wisely to himself and to his mvn heart looks at the 
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busy vvorlii tlirona’b the loop-holes of retreiit, and does 
not 'ivant to niingie in the fi-iiy. He hears the tumult^ 
ajjd i> still.’ lie is not able to mend it, aior ivilling to 
nun- it. He sees eiiougli in the universe to interest 
lii'.n without ])utting liimself forward to try what Ijo 
van do to lix the eyes of the univer.se upon him. \ui.i.u 
the attempt! He reads the clouds, he looks at the 
stars, he vvatdie.s the return of the seasons, the falling- 
leaves of autumn, the perfumed breath of spring-, 
starts with delight at the note of a thrush in a cop‘:u 
near him, sits by the fire, listens to the'moaniug of the 
wind, pores upon a hook, or discourses the iree:<iiig- 
hours awa}', or melts down hours to minutes i'n jileasing 
tliouglit. All this w'hile he is taken up with other 
things, forgetting himself. He relishes an author’s 
style without thinking of turning author. He is fond 
of loidcing at a print A-om an old picture in the room, 
without teasing himself to copy it. He does not fret 
himself to death with trying to be what he is not, or 
to do what lie cannot. He hardly knows what he is 
capable of, and is not in the least concerned whether 
he shall ever make a figure in the wox-ld. He feels the 
truth of the lines — 

The man whose eye is ever on himself, 

Doth look one, the least of nature’s works ; 

One who mig-ht move the wise man to that scorn 
<, Which wisdom holds unlawful ever. 

He looks out of himself at the wide, extended prospect 
of nature, and takes an interest beyond his narrow 
]3reteiisions in general humanity. He is free as air, 
and independent as the wind. Woe be to him v'hcn 
he first begins to think what others say of him. 'W’hile 
a man i.'S contented with himself and his own re.sources, 
all is wcdl. "Wlien he undertakes to play a part on the 
stage, and to persuade the world to think more about 
him than they do about themselves, he is got into a, 
track where he -will find nothing but briars and thorns, 
■x'exation and disappointment. I can .speak a little to 
this point. For many years of my life I did uothing 
but think. I had nothing else to do but solve some 
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kiintty T>«>iut. or (lij> in some abstruse author, or look 
at iLo ski’, or wander by the pebbled sea-side— 

To see the Rhilclron sporting on the shore, 

And hear the miglvtyhvnters rolling evermore 

T oarod fui- iiothiiia;, I ivanted notliiug. I took my 
time to consider -whatever occurred to me, and was iu 
iio burry to g-ive a sophistical answer to a question — 
iiioro was no printer’s devil waiting for me. I used to 
^vritc a page or two perisaps in lialf a year ; am'I re- 
member laua’hing heartily at tlie celebrated experi- 
meutaiist Nicholson, wlio told me that in twenty years 
he had written as mucli as would make three hundred 
octavo volumes. If I was not a great autlior, I could 
read with ever fresli delight, never ending, still 
begiiiningr/ and had no occasion to write, a criticisin 
ivhen. I had done. If I could not paint like Claude, I 
could admire 'the, witchery of the soft blue sky’ as I 
walked out, and was satisfied with the pleasui’e it gave 
me. If I was dull, it gave mo little concern : if»l -was 
lively, 1 indulged my spirits. I wished well to the 
world, and believed as favourably of it as I could. I 
was like a stranger in a foreign land, at which I looked 
with w'onder, curiosity, and delight, withotit e.xpecting 
to he an object of attention in return. I had no I’ela- 
tioiis to the state, no duty to ;perform, no ties bind 
me to others : I had neither friend nor mistress, w’ife 
nor child, I lived in a world of contemplation, and 
not of action. 

'iliis sort of dreaming existence is the best. He who 
<piits it to go ill search of realities generally barters 
]’e|)Oso for repeated disappointments and vain regrets. 
His time, -[-.h oughts, and feelings are no longer at hi.s 
own disposal. From, that instant he does liot .survey 
■the ol)jects of nature as they are in themselves, hut 
looks asiinint at them to see whether he cannot make 
them the instruments of his ambition, interest, or 
pleasure ; for a candid, undesigning, undisguised sim- 
])iicity of character, his views become jaundiced, 
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piniriter, and double : be takes no farther interest in 
trie yreat changes of the world but as lie has a paltry 
sluire iji ]iiroducing tliem : instead of openiiig’ his 
sau'^cs. his uuderstauding, and his heart to tiie rc- 
sphiiulfc^ut fabric of the universe, lie holds a crooked 
mirror before his face, in %vhicli lie may admire his own 
person and pretensions, and just glance his eye aside 
to see %vhethor others are not admiring him too. lie 
no more exists in the impression which ‘^the f;iir variety 
of things’ makes upon him, softened and subdued by 
habitual contemplation, but in the feverish sense of his 
own upstart self-imjiortance. By aiming to lix, he is 
become the slave of ojiinion. He is a tool, a part of a 
machine that never stands still, and is sick and giddy 
U'ith tlie ceaseless motion. He has no satisfaction but 
in the rellcction of his own image in the public gaze — 
but in tbe repetition of bis own name in the public ear. 
He himself is mixed up with and spoils everything. I 
wonder Buonaparte was not tired of the N, N.’s stuck 
all over the Louvre and throughout France. Gold- 
srnitlr (as we all know) when in Holland went out into 
a balcony with some handsome Englishwomen, and on 
their being applauded by the spectators, turned round 
and said peevishly, ^lliere are places where I also am 
admired.’ He could not give the craving appetite of 
an author’s vanity one day’s respite. I have seen a 
celehrifted talker of our own time turn pale and go out 
(;f the room when a showy-looking girl has come into 
it who for a moment divided the attention of his 
liearers, — lufinite are the mortifications of the bare 
;itfcem])t to emerge from obscui'ity ; numberless the 
failures ; and greater and more galling still the vicissi- 
tudes and tormenting accompaniments of success — 

Whose top to elimb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 
The feiWs as bad as falling. 

•' B'ould to Godj’ exclaimed Oliver Cromwell, ivheu ho 
was at any time thwarted by the Parliament, that I 
liad remained by my woodside to tend a ilock of sheep. 
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rather than have been tlii-ust on such a g:overument as 
this !’ Wiien Buonaparte g-ot into his carriage to pro- 
ceed on his Russian expedition, carelessly twirling his 
glove, and singing the air, ^Malbrook to the w'ar is 
going,’ he did not think of the tumble he has got 
since, the shock of which no one could have stood Imt 
lujuself. 'SVo see and hear chiefly of the favourites of 
Fortinie and the Muse, of great generals, of first-rate 
actors, of celebrated poets. These are at the head ; 
we are struck Trith the glittering eminence on M'hifdi 
they stand, and long- to set out ou the same tempting 
career, — not thinking liow many discontented halt-pay 
lieutenants are in vain seeking promotion all tiieir 
lives, and obliged to put up with ^the insolence of 
office, and the spurns which patient merit of the un- 
Tvorthy takes ’ ; how many lialt-.starved strolling players 
ar-e doomed to penury and tattered robes in country 

{ )laces, dreaming to the last of a London engagement ; 
low many wretched daubers shiver and shake in the 
ague-fit of alternate hopes and fears, waste and pine 
away in the atrophy of genius, or else turn drawing- 
masters, picture- cleaners, or newspaper- critics ; how 
many hapless poets have sighed out their souls to the 
Muse in vaiu, without ever getting their effusions 
fiirther known than the Poet’s Corner of a country 
newspaper, and looked and looked with grudging, 
wistful eyes at the envious horizon that hounded their 
provincial fame ! — Suppose an actor, for instance, 
after the heart-aches and the thousand natural pang.s 
that flesh is heir to,’ don/} get at the top of his pro- 
fession, he can no longer bear a rival near the throne ; 
to he second or only equal to another is to be nothing : 
he starts at the prospect of a successor, and retains the 
mimic sceptre with a convulsive grasp : perhaps as he 
is about to seize the first place which he has long iiad 
in his eye, an unsuspected competitor steps in before 
him, and carries off the prize, leaving him to commence 
his irksome toil again. He is in a state of alarm at 
every appearance or rumour of the appearance of a 
neiv actor : ^ a mouse that takes up its lodging in a cat’s 
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ear’ has a mansiou of peace to him ; ho d reads evm-y 
hint of an objection, and least of all, can for^>-iv(i praise 
minglefl with censure: to doubt is to insult;; to 
discriminate is to degrade : ho dare liardly look into a 
criticism unless some one has tuatvd it for iiim, t(s see 
tliat there ivS no oiFence in it ; if ho does not dr;in/ 
ciwvdcd houses every night, ho can ue.ither cat nor 
sleep ; or if all these terrible infliclioiiH ar<'. removt'd, 
and he can ^eat his meal in peace,’ he then beconu's 
surfeit'd with ai>plause and dissatisiied with his ])J'o- 
fossioii : he wants to ho something else, to lie dis- 
tinguished as an author, a collector, a classical 
scholar, a man of sense and information, and weighs 
over}^ word he utters, and half I’oti'acts it hofore ho 
utters it, lest if he were to make the smallest slip of 

the tongue it should get buzzed abroad that Mr. 

was onlij clever as an actor / If ever there was a man 
who did not derive more pain than pleasure from his 
vanity, that man, says Rousseau, was no other than a 
fool. A countiy gentleman near Taimton spent his 
whole dife in making some hundreds of wretched copies 
of second-rate pictures, which were bought up at his 
death by a neiglibouring baronet, to Vidaom 

Some Demon whisper’d, L , have a tasi o ! 

A little Wilson in an obscure corner escaped the man 
of virtu, and was carried otfhy a Bristol picture-dealer 
for three guineas, Avhilc the muddled copies of the 
owner of the mansion (with the fi*ames) fetched thirty, 
forty, sixty, a hundred ducats a piece. A friend ()f 
mine found a very line C'analetti in a stnhi of sti’aiigo 
disfigurement, with the upper part of the, wky smeared 
over and fantastically variegated \vith English clouds ; 
and on impiii’ing of tlie person to whom it belongi'd 
whether something had not been done to it,, receivefl 
for answer *' that a gentleina,n, a great artist in Iho 
neighhourhood, luid retouched some piirls of ji;,’ 
What infatuation ! Yet this candidate for the honours 
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of ILd peiu'.ii mia'ht probably liave niade a jovial fox- 
lmiit,er csr re.spoctable justice of tbo peace if he could 
only have stu<.‘k to -vvliat nature and fortune intended 

him for. Miss can by no means be persuaded to 

tpiit the hoards of the theatre at , a little country 

town in the West of Enghind, Her salary has been 
aln-id.gedj lier person ridiculed, lier acting? laughed at ; 
nothing will serve — sJie is determined to be an actress, 
and scorns to return to her former business as a 
milliner. fShall 1 go on.? An actor in the same 
company was visited by the apotbecaiy of the place in 
an ague-iit, who, on asking* his landlady as to his way 
of life, was told that the poor gentleman rvas very 
quiet and gave little trouble, that he generally had ft 
plate of mashed potatoes for his dinner, and lay in bed 
most of his time, repeating his part. A young couple, 
every way amiable and deserving, were to have been 
married, and a benefit-play was bespoke by the officers 
of the regiment quartered there, to defray the expense 
of a license and of the wedding-ring, but the profits of 
the night did not amount to the necessary sum, and 
they have, I fear, virgined it e’er since ’ ! Oh for the 
pencil (tf Hogarth or Wilkie to give a view of the 

comic strength of the company at , drawn up in 

battle-array in the Glandestine Marriage, with a coup 
d’aiU of the pit, boxes, and gallery, to cure for ever 
the love of the ideal, and the cie.sire to shine and make 
lioliday in the eyes of others, instead of retiring within 
ourselves and keeping* our wishes and our thoughts at 
home ! — Even in the common affairs of life, in love, 
fricnd.ship, and marriage, luuv little security have we 
when we trust our happiness in the hands of others 1 
Most of the friends I have seen have turned out the 
bitterest enemies, or cold, tincomfortablo acquaintance. 
< Ud companions are like meats served up too often, 
that lose their x*elish and their wholos()menass. He 
who looks at beauty to admire, to adore it, who reads 
of its wondrous power in novels, in poems, or in jilays, 
is not unwise ; but lot no man fall in love, for from 
that moment lie is ^the baby of a girl,’’ I like very 
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'sroii to repeat suet lines as tlieso in tho pL-iy of 
Mirandola— 

■With wliafc a wavins air she gooa 
Along the corridor ! How like a fa%vn ! 

Yet statelier. Hark ! Ho sound, however soft, 

Nor gentlest echo telletli when she treads, 

But every motion o£ her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence. 

But however beautiful tlio descriptioiij, dofoiul me from 
meeting witli the original ! 

The fly that sips trcaclo 
Is lost in tile sweets ; 

So he that tastes woman 
Iluin meets. 

The song is Gay’s^ not mine, and a bitter-sweet it is. 
How few out of the infinite number of those that marry 
and are given in marriage wed with tliose they wouhl 
prefer to all the w'orld ! nay, how far the greater 
proportion are joined together by mere motives of 
convenience, accident, recommendation of friends, or 
indeed not unfrequently by the very fear of the event, 
by repugnance and a sort of fatal fascination ! yet the 
tie is for life, not to he sliaken ofl‘ but with disgrace or 
death : a man no longer lives to himself, hut is a body 
(as well as mind) chained to another, in spite of hiin- 
aelf — ■ 

Like life and death in disproportion met. 

So Milton (perhaps fi-om his own experieime) make.s 
Adam exclaim in the vehemence of his despair. 

For either 

He never shall find out lit mate, Imt such 
As some misfortune brings him or niistako 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Thi’ough her perverseness, but shall see Jior gain’d 
By a fill’ worse ; or if slie love, witliheld 
l’.y parents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shiill meet, already link’d and wedloclv-boiind 
To a fell adversary, hts hate and sluimo ; 

Which Infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound. 

If love at first sight were mutual, or to he con(‘ili:i,t('d 
by kind offices ; if the fondest airoction were not so 
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often repaid and chilled hy indifference and scorn ; if 
so many lovers hotli before and since the madman in 
Don Qui^ro//; had not ‘ worshipped a statue, hunted the 
wijid, cried aloud to the desert’ ; if friendship wei-e 
lasting'-; if merit were renown, and renown were health, 
riches, and long life ; or if the homage of the world 
were paid to conscious worth and the true aspirations 
after excellence, instead of its gaudy signs and outward 
trappings; then indeed I miglit be of opinion that It 
is better to live to others than one’s-self; but as the 
case stands, 1 incline to the negative side of the 
cpiestiou.-'^ 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not ftattered its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee— 

Nor coin'd niy cheek to smiles— nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Amona ttiain, but not of them ; in a shroud 

Of llu)iic(lits which were not their thoiiglits, and still could, 

Had I not tilled my mind which tlius itself subdued. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me— * 

But let us part fair foes ; I do hclievo, 

IThonsh 1 have found tliem not, tliat there may be 
Words wliieh are things -hopes wliieh will not deceive, 

And virtues which are tnercifnl nor weave 
Snares for the failing : I would also deetn 
O’er others’ griefs that some sineereJy grieve; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem — 

I'hat goodness is no name, and happiness no dream, • 


Stveot verse eiultalms the spin'l; of sour misauthropy ; 
but woe hetiile the igtiohle pntse-writer who sboiild 
Ums dare to compare iiotCKS with the world, or tox it 
rouiuUy with imposture. 

If i bad sufficient provocation to rail at the public, 

t Khonstono and Gray wore tavo men, one of whom pretended to 
live to himself, and the other really did so. Gray shrinik from the 
piildic gaze (he did not even like his portrait to be in-cfived to ins 
works) into' Ilia own thoiiglito and indolent umsings ; Sbenstono 
ail'ccLed privacy iliat lie might be sought out by the world ; the one 
courted retirement in order to enjoy leisure and repose, as the other 
coipicttcd witli it luercly to lie interrupted w'ith the importuuity of 
visitors and the Jtlatteries of ab-sent friends. : 
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!w Beil Jonson did at tlie audience in tlie Prolojjues to 
his plays, I think I should do it in g-ood set terms, 
nearly as follows ; — There is not a more mean, siupid, 
dastardly, pitiful, selfish, spiteful, envious, ungraterul 
animal than the Public. It is the g-i-eatest or cowards, 
for it is afraid of itself. Eroin its unwieldy, overgrown 
dimensions, it dreads tlie least opposition to it, mul 
shakes like isinglass at the touch of a linger. It start, ■; 
at its own shadow, like the man in the Ilartz mountains, 
and trembles at the mention of its own name, it lias 
a lion’s mouth, the heart of a hare, with ears erect ami 
sleepless eyes. It stands ^listening its fears.’ It is so 
in awe of its own opinion that it never dares to form 
any, hut catclies up tlie first idle rumour, lost it should 
be behindhand in its judgment, and echoes it till it is 
deafened with the sound of its own voice. The idea of 
what the public will think prevents the public from 
ever thinking at all, and acts as a spell on the exercise 
of private judgment, so that, in short, the public ear is 
at the mercy of tlie first impudent pretender who 
chooTies to fill it with noisy assei-tionis, or false surmises, 
or scci'et ivhispers. What is said by one is heard by 
all ; the supposition that a thing is known to all the 
world makes all the world believe it, and the hollow 
repetition of a vague report drowns the ‘'still, small 
voice’ of rea.son. We may believe or knoiv that ivhat 
is said is not true ; but we know or fancy that others 
believe it, — we dare not contradict or are too indolent to 
dispute with them, and therefore give up our intouial, 
and, as we think, our solitary conviction to a sound 
without suhstaiice, without proot^ and often without 
meaning. Nay more, we may beliei’e :uul knoiv not 
only that a thing is false, but that otliers believe nitd 
know it to he so, that they are quite a,s mucii in l ue 
secret of the imposlure as we are, that tiiey see, the 
puppets at work, the nature of the machinery, and yet 
if any one has the art or power to get the managemeiit 
of it, he shall keoi) possession of the jiublic lair i.-y 
virtue of a cant phrase or nickname, and by dint oV 
effrontery and perseverance make all the ivorid believe 
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certain things are said ; by that circumstance a 
\m knmv that they ])roduce a certain effect on the 
iinnginatiou of othei'S, and wo conform to their |jre- 
j IK [ices by mechanical sympathy^ and for want oi 
.siinicient spix'it to differ with them. So ffir tlien is 
X)u5)]ic opinion from resting on a broad and solid basis, 
as the aggregate of thought and feeling in a community, 
that it is slight and sljallow and variable to the la'st 
degree — ^tho bubble of the moment ; so tliat we may 
safely say the public is the dupe of public opinion, not 
its parent. The public is pusiUauimoiis and cowardly, 
because it is weak. It knows itself to be a great dunce, 
and that it has no opinions hut upon suggestion. Yet 
it is unwilling to appear in leading-strings, and would 
have it thought that its decisions are as wise as they 
are weighty. It is hasty in taking ut) its favourites, 
more liasty in laying them aside, lest it should be 
supposed deficient in sagacity in cither case. It is 
generally divided into two strong parties, each of which 
will alloxv neither common sense nor common honesty 
to the other side. It reads the Ediuhimjh and (laarteriy 
Reviews, and believes them both — or if there is a doubt, 
malice, turns the s(.*ale, Taylor and Hessey told me 
that they hiul sold nearly two editions of the Characttii's 
of ShakvKpcur’ti Plai/a in about three months, buf tliat 
after the Quarteidy Keview of them came out they never 
sold anotlun* copy. 'Fhe xxuhlic, enlightened as they 
.are, mu-d iiave Icnown the meaning of that attack as 
well as those who made it. It was not iguoi-auce then, 
bvtt cim’arclioe, that led them to give uj) their own 
oi>iuion, A c.rtnv of niisdiievous critics at Edinburgh 
ii;iviag affixed tluj epithet of the dockrmi School to one 
or two writers horn in the metropolis, all the people in 
L^ouduu f)('canio .alruid of looking into their works, lest 
t.liey too siioiild be convicted of coefcneyism. Oh, 
in-ave puidic ! d'his epithet proved too much foi' one 
of the writers in question, and stuck like a hai'bcd 
arrow iix his heart. Poor iveats ! What was spoid to 
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the town was death to him. Young-, .sensitive, delioa,t«?, 
he was like 

A bud bit by an envious worm, 

Ere lie could spread bis sweet leaves to tlia air 

Or dedicate his Iteauty to the sun ; 

and unable to endure the miscreant cry and idiot 
withdrew to sig-h Ins last breath in foreig'n climes. I h-: 
public is as envious and ung-ratefui as it is 4>;uora!st, 
stupid, and pigeon-livered — 

A Imge-sized monster of ingratitudes. 

It reads, it admires, it extols, only because it is tlie 
fashion, not from any love of the subject or the man. 
It cries you up or runs you dotvn out of mere caprice 
and levity. If you have pleased it, it is jealous of 
its own involuntary acknowledgment of merit, and 
seizes the fii-st opportunity, the first shabby pretext, 
to pick a quarrel with you and he quits once more. 
Evew-y petty caviller is erected itfto a judge, every tale- 
bearer is implicitly believe<l. Every little, low, paltiy 
creature that gaped and wondered, only because others 
did so, is glad to find you (a.s he thinks) on a level with 
himself. An author i.s not tlicn, after all, a being of 
another order. Public admiration is forced, ami goes 
agaivst the grain. Public obhupiy i.s cordial ami sin- 
cere ; every imlividual feels his own iirtj)ortan<*o in it. 
They give you up bound hajid and foot into the pow(w 
of your accusers. To attempt to defend yoursolf i.« a, 
high crime and misdemeanour, a contempt of c.ourt, an 
extreme piece of inipertineuce. Or ii’ you pror<> (ivci-y 
cdiarge unfounded, they never think of retracing tbciV 
error or making you amends. It u'ould be a com- 
promise of their dignity ; they consider tluuaiichM's as 
the party injured, and' re.senl your iinuxamce as a.t! 
imputation on their judgment. 'I'iie <;el(d)ral('(j Bub, 
Doddinghon, when put of tavour at c<mrt, s:t,id '• lie 
would not jtinfi/i/ before his soven-eign : it was fin- 
Majesty to be displeased, and for him to hc-liin e him- 
self m* tiie wrong!' llie public ui-e not quite .so 
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modest. People already be^n to talk of the Scotch 
N»n'cla as overrated. How then can common authors 
he supposed to keep their heads long above water? 
As a general rule, ail those who live by the public 
sbirvc, and are made a by-word and a standing jc.st 
into the bargain. Posterity is no better (not a bit 
more enlightened or more liberal), e.xcept that yon 
are no longer in their power, and that the voice of 
connnon fame .saves them the trouble of deciding on 
your claims. The public now are the posterity of 
•Milton and Slialcespear. Our po.sterity will he the 
living public of a future generation. When a man i,s 
dead, they put money in his coffin, erect monuments 
to his memory, and celebrate the anniversary of his 
birthday in set speeches. Would they take any notice 
of him if he were living? No ! — I was complaining of 
this to a Scotchman who had been attending a dinner 
and a subscription to raise a monument to Hums. He 
replied he wo\ild sooner subscribe twenty pounds to 
his monument tlian have given it him while living ; so 
that if the poet were to come to life again, he would 
treat liim ju.st as he was treated in fact. This was an 
hone.st Scotchman. What he said, the rest would do. 

Enoug'li : my soul, turn from tliein, and let me try 
to regain the ohsc-urity and quiet tliat 1 love, ^far from 
the madding strife,’ in some se(piostcred corner of my 
own, or in some far-distant land ! In the lattes etise, 
I might carry with Die as a consolation the passage in 
Bolingl,»roke’s Rcfteciions on Exile, in which lie describes 
in glowing colours the rcsource.s wdiich a man may 
ahvays lind within himself), and of which the world 
cannot deprive him : — 

‘ Pfclieve me, tlie providence of God has estahlished 
such an oi'der in the ivorld, that of all which helong,s to 
us the least valuahle parts can alone fall under the 
ivill of others. Wniatever is best is safest ; lies out of 
the reach of human power ; can neither be given nor 
taken away. Such is this great aiul beautiful work of 
nataire, the world. Such is the mind of man, which 
couternidates and admires tlie world, whereof it makes 
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the noblest part. These are hiscparahly oiu-s, juui as 
long as we. remain in one we shall enjoy ihe olJier. 
Let us marcli therefore intrepidly w'herever we :vr«’ led 
by the course of human accideuis, AKhereve!' they 
lead on what coast soever we arc thrown by then!, 
■vve shall not lind oursclvo.s absolutely strangejv, Wv 
shall feci the same revolution of seasons, and Lhti same 
sun and moon^ will guide the coin-se of our year, 'J'ho 
S!!me azure vault, bespangled with str.rs, ^vill he every- 
w’liere spread over our hcad.s. 'I’horo is ju> pari, oi' tiie 
world from whence w'e may not admire tJiose phuuns 
which roll, like ours, in different orbits round the sa/ae 
central sun ; irom whence we may not discover uv 
object still more stupendous, that army of fixed stars 
hung up in the immense space of the universe, iu- 
numeraldo suns whose beams enlighten and chei'ish the 
unlarown worlds which roll around them : and whilst 
I am ra’i’ished by such contemplations as the.se, whilst 
my soul is thus raised up to heaven, it imports me 
little what ground. I tread upon.’ 

1 of Uanishmunl. JTo compares those who cannot live on} 

of llieir own country to the simple people wlio fauuied the sihh-u 
of Athens was a finer moon tlian that of Corinth, 

Laheritcm coclo qnae duciti.s aunnm. 

Vnio. Gm'i?. 


ESSAY XI 


ON THOUOHT ANH ACTION 

Tiiopb persons irvlio are much accustomed to abstract 
contemplation are g-enorally unfitted for active pursuits, 
and mce verm, I myself am sufficiently decided and 
dogmatical in my opinions^ and yet in action I am as 
imbecile as a woman or a child. I cannot set about 
the most indifferent thing without twenty efforts, and 
had rather write one of these Essays than have to seal 
a letter. In trying to throw a hat or a book upon a 
tiUde, I miss it ; it just reaches the edge and falls'back 
again, and instead of doing what I mean to perform, I 
do what i intend to avoid. Thought depends on the 
habitual exercise of tlie speculative faculties ; action, 
on the determination of the will. The one assigns 
I'easous for things, the other puts causes into act. 
Abi’aliam Tucker relates of a friend of his, an old 
spociaJ pleader, tliat once coming out of his chambers 
in tiio I'cmple with him to take a walk, he hesitated at 
tlie Itottom of the stairs which way to g(t — ■pro})osed 
dilforeiit directions, to Cffiaring (.h’o’ss, to St Paul’s — 
iijund some objection to them all, and at last turned 
ivick for want of a casting motive to incline the scale, 
'riicker gives this as an instance of professional in- 
decision, (tr of that temper of mind which having been 
h«ng U.S01! to weigh the reason.? for things \vitli .scrupu- 
lous exactness, could not come tonny conclusion at all 
on the spur of the occasion, or without some grave 
<Iistinction to justify its choice. Louvet in his Narra- 
tive tells us, that when several of the Brisotin party 
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u’ere collected at the house of Barharoux (1 think it 
was) ready to effect their escape from the pcnver of 
Robespierre, one of them goiiif'' to tlio window and 
finding a shower of rain coming on, seriously ad\'i'^(?d 
their stopping till the next morning, for that the 
eniissaries of government W'ould not think of <u)tning 
in scair.h of them in such bad weather. Some of tlioiu 
deliberated on this wise proposal, and were nearly 
taken. Hueh is the effcmiiumy of the spee.uiative and 
pliilosophical temperament, compared with the proni[)l - 
ness and vigour of the pivukical f It is on such unequal 
ternrs tliat the reiined and romantic speculators on 
possible good and evil contend with their strong- 
nerved, remorseless a<lversaries, and we see the resull. 
Rea.soners in general are undecideil, wavering, and 
sceptical, or yield at last to tlie weakest motive as 
most congenial to their feeble habit of soul.^ 

Some men are mere machines. I’liey are put in a 
go-cart of bu.sine.ss, and are harnessed to a profe.ssion 
— yoked to Fortune’s wheels. They plod on, and suc- 
ceed.'^ Their affairs conduct them, not they their affaii’s. 
All they have to do is to let things take their coiu’se, 
and not go out of the beaten road. A man may carry 
on the business of farming on the same sj)ot and prin- 
ciple that hi.s ancestors have done for many generations 
before him without an)'' extraordinary share of caj)acit.y; 
the proof is, it is done every day, in every county and 
parish in the kingdom. All lhat is necessary is tha! 
he .should not pretend to be vyiser than In is neighbours. 
If lie lias a grain more wit of penetration ilian ibey, if 
his vanity gets the start of his avarice only half a neck, 
if he has ever thought or read anything upon the sub- 
ject, it will most probably be the ruin of him. I!e will 
turn theoretical or exjierimeiital farmer, and no more 
need he .said. Mr. Cobbett, who is a sufiicienLly .shrewd 

1 When KnoniijKirte loft the (Ihainher of Dojmtie.s to ko anii iii 
lapt fatal battle, he ailvi^oil thorn not to he iloliatiiip; tlio foniiw lo 
C«n.stitutioii.s wlien the enemy was at their suton. Iloiijainin co!) 
.stant ihonght f>therwjse. He wanted to play a game at 
between the llepiihlieana ami floyulists, and lost 'hia inatoh. Ho dirl 
not care, so that he hiimiiered a more elUcienfc man than Inna-oU'. 
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and practical maii^ with an eye also to the main chance^ 
had got some notions in his head (from Tull’s Hm~ 
kandrij) about the method of sowing turnips, to which 
he would have sacrificed not only his estate at Botley, 
hilt his native county of Hampshire itseliV sooner than 
give up an inch of his argument. ‘ Tut ! will jmu baulk 
a man in the career of his humour?' Therefore, that 
a man may not he ruined by his humours, he sliould 
he too dull and phleg-matic to have any : he must have 
‘no figures nor no fantasies which busy thought draws 
in the brains of men.’ The fact is, that the ingenuity 
or judgment of no one man is equal to that of the world 
at large, which is the fruit of the experience and ability 
of all mankind. Even where a man is right in a par- 
ticular notion, he will be apt to overrate the importance 
of his discovery, to the detriment of his affairs. Action 
requires co-operation, but in general if you set your 
face against custom, people will set tbeir faces against 
you. They cannot tell whether you ai-e right or wrong, 
but they know' that you are guilty of a pragmatical 
assumption of superiority over them which they4o not 
like. There is no doubt that if a person two hundred 
years ago had foreseen and attempted to put in practice 
the most approved and successful methods of cultiva- 
tion now in use, it would have been a death-blow to 
his credit and fortune. So that though the experiments 
and improvements of private individuals from »time to 
time gradually go to enrich the public stock of in- 
formation and reform the general practice, they are 
mostly the ruin of the person who makes them, hecuu.se 
he takes a part ior the whole, and lays more stress upon 
tiio single point in whic.h lie has found others in the 
wrong than on all the rest in which they are substan- 
tially a.nd prescriplivoly in the right. The great 
reqiiisite, it sliouhl appear, then, fur the pro.sperous 
iiiaiiag-iMneut of ordinary business is the want of im- 
agination, or of any ideas but. those of custom and 
if)tore.st on the uarrowe.st scale ; and as the affiiins of 
the world are necessarily carried on by the common 
run of its inhabitants, it seem.s a \vise dispensation of 
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Providence that it should be so. If no one could rerd 
a piece of glebe-land without a genius for ineciiauicFii 
iuvenfcions, or static! behind a counter ivithout a largr^ 
benevolence of soul, vidiat would become of the (“om- 
ineroial and agricultural interests of this grewt (an'i 
once flourishing) country? — I would not be understood 
as saying that there is not wliat may he. callc'ci a 
Jbr kifiinefiff, an extraordinai'y capacity for aflairs, (jin'cli- 
neSH and ooinprehensiou uniteclj, an insight into char- 
acter, an acquaintance with a number of particular 
circumstances, a variety of expedients, a tact for findiuir 
out what will do : I gi’ant all this (in Liverpool and 
Manchester they would persuade you that your mer- 
chant and manufacturer is your only gentleman and 
scholar) — but still, making every allowance for tiio 
diftereuoo between the libei’ul trader and the sneaking 
shopkeeper, I doubt whether the most surprising success 
is to be accounted for from any such unusual attain- 
ments, or whether a man’s making half a million of 
money is a proof of his capacity for thought in general. 
It is much ofteuer owing to views and washes hounded 
but constantly directed to one particuliir object. To 
succeed, a man should aim only at success. TIio child 
of l'’ortune should resign himself into the hands of For- 
tune. A plotting head frequently ovei-reachos itself: 
a mind confident of its resources and calcuhating ])ow«rs 
enters en critical speculations, wdiich in a game depend- 
ing so much on chance and unforeseen events, and not 
entirely on intelioctual skill, turn tlie odds greatly 
against any one in the long run. The rule of business 
is to take ndiat you can get, and keep what you have 
got ; or an eagerness in seizing every oitportiuiity tli.at 
ofl:'ers for promoting your own interest, and a plodding, 
persevering industry in making the most of the Fah'au- 
tages yon have already obtamei,!, are the most efl'cetual 
as w'ol] as the safest ingredients in the comjxjsitioi) oi' 
the m(‘rca,ntile charactei”. The world is a book in which 
the Chapter of Accidents is none of the least consider- 
able ; or it is a machine that must be left, in a griiat 
measure, to turn itself. The most that a worldly- 
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minded niiui can do is to stand at the receipt of enstom, 
and be conslantly on the lookout for windfalls. 'I’be 
true devotee in this way waits for the i-evelations of 
l-’orlnno as the poet waits for the inspiration of ihe 
Idnscj ansi (iocs not ras])iy anticipate her favours. Ho 
must ]>o neither (tapricions nor wilful. 1 iiavc! kiionm 
]fe.'sple nnlrainmelled in the ways, of hnsiness, hut nith 
so intense an af)pr(dHnision of their own interest, that, 
they tmuld grasp at tint .sligditest possiltility of g'uin as 
a certaiiityj ainl were led into as in.'Uiy nii, stakes hy a?! 
overgripingj usurious disposition as they could have 
Iteeu by the most Lhoiiyhtless e.vtravaganoe . — 'Wa hear 
a UToat outcry alsout the want of jxidg’meut in nnui of 
genius, it is not a want of judgnicntj, hut an extajws 
of other things. They err knowingly, and are tvilfully 
blind. The understanding is out of the que,stiou. Ihe 
profound judgment which soberer people pique them- 
selves upon is in truth a want of passion and iningiiuv- 
tion. Give them an ixitorost in anything, a sudden 
faiicy, a bait for their favourite foible, ;iiui who so be- 
sotted as they? Stir their feedings, and farewtdl to 
their prudence ! Tho understanding operates as a 
■motive to acthm only'’ in Un5 silence of the ]>assioris. 

1 have heard people of a .sanguine leinjuuvament re- 
proaclied with betting according to thidr wi,sh<^s, in.ste;Hi 
of their opinion who should wan; and ,1 iinvc seen those 
wilts reproached them do the very same thing thoinidanl 
their own vanity or prejudices are concerned. The 
mo,st nundianicai people, once thrown olf their balance, 
are. the most e.'ciravag.'mt and .fanlaslical. VVh.at pasidon 
i.s there .‘''0 mmieaning ami irratiisnal as avarice itself? 

TIte Dutch went iniid for tulips, and for lovt* ! 

h’o re! urn to wliatwas .s,aid a little ivay Isack, a quesliiin 
might be started, wbetlier as thonglit relates to ihe 
wlioie circ.ninferenct' of tliing.s and interests, and liusi- 
ness is confined to a very small part of tlimu, viz. lo a 
kiunvledge of a man’s own aifaijs and the making of 
Ills own fortune, whether a talent fur the hitter will 
not gonorally exist in proportion to the narrowness 
and grossne.ss of his ideas, nothing drawing Ins alien- 
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tioii out of tiis own sphere, or giving iiim an intorcKt 
except in tliose things which he can realise and bring 
home to himself in the most undoubted shape? To tho 
raan of business all the world is a fable hut the Stock 
Exchange: to the money -getter nothing has a roai 
existence that he cannot convert into a tangible fold- 
ing, tliat he does not recognise as i.roperly, tbal bo 
cannot ‘measure ivith a two-foot rule or count upon 
ten fingers.’ ’I’he want of thought, of imagination, 
drives the practical man upon imrnedialo realities: to 
the poet or philosopher all is real and interesting that 
is true or possible, that can reach in its conseiiuences to 
othei's, or be made a subject of curious speculation to 
himself 1 

But is it right, then, to judge of action by the qu:m- 
tity of thought implied in it, any more than it would 
be to condemn a life of contemplation for being in- 
active? Or has not everything a source and principle 
of its own, to which we should refer it, and not to the 
principles of other thing's? He who succeeds in any 
pursuit in %vhich others fail may he presumed to have 
qualities of some sort or other which they are without. 
If he has not brilliant wit, he may have solid sense ; 
if he has not subtlety of understanding, ho miay have 
energy and firmness of purpose ; if he has only a lew 
advantages, he may have modesty and prudence to 
make the most of what he possesses. Propriety is one 
great matter in the conduct of life; whicli, though, liki? 
a graceful carriage of tho body, it is neither definaide 
nor striking at first sight, is the result of finely balanced 
feelings, and lends a secret strength and charm to the 
whole character. 

(luicfiuid agit, quoquo voFtisiu Vi'i lit. 

Componitfuvtim, suUsequitui'que Uix'ur. 

'lliere are more ways than one in whicli tlie various 
faculties of the mind may unfold themselves. Neither 
words nor ideas reducible to \vord.s constitute the al- 
most limit of human capacity. Man is not a merc.ly 
tsilking nor a merely reasoning animal. Let us then 
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take lihn hr he is, instead of ‘'curtailing him of nature’s 
fair proportions’ to suit our previous notions. Douht- 
leas, there are great characters both in active and 
contemplative life, 'riiere have been heroes as well as 
sagiis, legislators and founders of religion, historians 
and aide statesmen and generals, inventors of useful 
arts a,nd instruments and e.vplorers of undiscovered 
countries, as well as vvril.ei’s and readers of books. It 
will not do to set all these aside under any fa.stidious 
or pedantic distinction. Comparisons are odious, 
because they are impertinent, and lead only to the 
discovery of defects by making one tiling the standard 
of another which h.as no relation to it. If, as some one 
proposed, we were to institute an inquiry, ‘ MUiich was 
the greatest man, Milton or Cromwell, Buonaparte or 
Rubens.^' we should have all the authors and artists 
on one side, and all the military men and tlie wliole 
diplomatic body on the other, who would set to work 
with all their might to pull in pieces the idol of the 
other party, and the longer the dispute continued, the 
more would each grow dissatisfied with his favourite, 
though determined to allow no merit to any one else. 
The mind is not well competent to take in the full 
impression of more than one style of excellence or one 
o.xtraonliuary character at once ; contradictory claims 
puzzle and stupefy it ; and however admirable any 
individual may bo in himself and unrivalled in his 
particular way, vet if we try him l)y others in a totally 
opposite class, that is, if we consider not what lie was 
hut what ho was not, he will be found to lie nothing. 
’Wo ilo not reckon up the excellences (Ui cither side, 
for then these would satisfy the mind and put an end 
to the eomi)aris()n : we liavo no way of exclusively 
S(d.tiiig up our favourite but by ruiniiug down his 
supposed rival; and for the gorgeou.s hue.s of Rubens, 
t!io lolly coiKujptious of Milton, the deep policy and 
cautious daritiir of Cromwell, or the dazzling exploits 
and fatal ambition of the modern chieftain, the poet is 
ti’ansforiued into a pedant, the artist sinks into a 
mecha-nie, the politician turns out no better tlian a 
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knave, and the Itero is exalted into a madman, ii. 
is as easy to g'efc the start of our antagonist in jirgumcant 
bj'- frivolous and vexatious objections to one side of Urn 
question as it is difficult to do full and iieaped jnstiee 
to tlie other. If 1 am asked which is the greati!st ol' 
tliose who have been the greatest in dilfci'cnt w'ays., i 
answer, the one that we happen to be thinking of at, 
the time; for while that is the case, wo can conceive (d‘ 
nothing higher.— 'Jf there is a propensity in the vulgar 
to admire the achievements of personal prowess or 
instances of fortunate enterprise too much, it cannot 
be denied that those who have to weigh out and disjauise 
the meed of fame in hooks have been too mucJi disposed, 
by a natural bias, to confine all merit ajid talent tt> tlie 
productions of the pen, or at least to those works 
which, being artificial or abstract represoutation.s of 
things, are transmitted to posterity, and cried up as 
models in their kind. This, though uuavoidahlo, is 
hardly just. Actions pass away and are Ibi’gotten, or 
are only discernible in their effects ; conquerors, state.s- 
men, and kings live but by their names stamped on the 
page of history, Hume says rightly that more people 
think about Virgil ;ind Homer (and that continually) 
than ever trouble their heads about Ctesar or Alexatidcr. 
In fact, poets are a longer-lived rac.e t})a,n heroes : 
they breathe more of the air of immortality, 'j’hey 
survive <more entire in tlicir thoug-hts and acts, tVe 
have all that Virgil or Homer did, as much a,s if“ W(‘ 
had lived at the .same time with i.hem : we can iiohi 
their works in our hands, or lay them on our pi How, s, 
or put them to our lips, Scarcely a trace of what the 
others did i,s left upon the earth, so as to ho visible to 
common eyes, 'Fhe one, the dead authors, are livi]ig 
men, still breathing and moving in tludr writings. 
The other,?, the conctuerors of the world, ar<‘, but, tlie, 
:ishe,s in an urn. The sympathy (so to speak) Iu*tn'een 
thought aud thought is more intimate and vital tli.an 
that between thought and action. Tiioiigbt is linked 
to thought as fiarai?. kindles into llanie: the triliute of 
admiration to the manes of departed heroism is liivo 
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biirriiug- incense in a marble monument. WordS;, 
ideaS;, feolbigSj ivitli tlie progress of time harden into 
sul)st,:nioeB ; tilings, bodies, actions, moulder away, or 
melt into a sound, into thin air I—yet though the 
-Scnoidinen iii the Middle Ages disputed more about tlie 
texts of Aristotle than the battle of Arbela, perhaps 
Alexiinder’s Generals in his lifetime admired his pupil 
;ia much and liked him better. For not only a man’s 
actions are eiJiiced and vanish with him ; his virtues 
and generous qualities die with him also : his intellect 
only is immortal and bequeathed unimpaired to pos- 
terity. 'Words are the only things that last for ever. 

If, however, the empire of words and general know- 
ledge is more durable in proportion as it is abstracted 
and attenuated, it is less immediate and daisxling : if 
authors are as good after they are dead as when tliey 
wei*6 living, while living they might as well bo dead : 
and moreover with respect to actual ability, to write a 
book is not the only proof of taste, sense, or spirit, as 
pedants would have us suppose. To do anything well, 
to paint a picture, to fight a battle, to make a plough 
or a threshing-machine, reciuires, one would think, as 
much skill and judgment as to talk about or write a 
description of it wlieu done. Words are universal, 
intelligible signs, but they are not the only real, 
existing things. Did not Julius Ciesar sho^v himself 
as much of a man in conducting his campaigBs as in 
composing lus Commentaries? Or was the Retx'eat of 
i'lie Ten TJiousand under Xenophon, or his work of 
that name, the most consummate performance? Or 
wt)uld not Lovelace, sup})f>sing him to have existed and 
to h.ave conceived and executed ail lus fine stratagems 
on tlie sjun- of the occasion, have been as clever a 
fi'llow as llichru'dson, who invented them in cold blood? 
If to conceii’c and describe an heroic character is the 
height of a literary ambition, we can hardly make it 
out tiiat to bo and to do all that the wit of man can 
feign is nothing. To use means to ends; to sot causes 
in motion; to wield the machine of society; to subject 
the wills of others to your own ; to manage abler men 
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tlian yourself hy means of that which is stroiif^er iu 
them than their wisdom, x'iz. their weakness and their 
folly ; to calculate the resistance of i^-noraiice and ]U’e- 
judice to y<mr designs, and by obviating, to turn them 
to account; to foresee a long, obs<uire, and coinjiiicaied 
train of events, of chances and openings of success; ho 
unwind the web of others’ policy and vveaa'e your own 
out of it ; to judge of the effects of things, not in the 
abstract, but wi th referenc-e to all their bearings, rami- 
fications, and impediments ; to understand ciiaracter 
thoroughly; to see latent talent or lurking treaclnuy; 
to know ijiankind for what they are, and use them as 
they deserve; to have a purpose steadily in view, and to 
effect it after removing every obstacle ; to master others 
and be true to yourself, — asks power and knowledge, 
both nerves and brain. 

Such is tlte sort of talent that may be shown and 
that has been possessed by the great leaders on the 
stage of the world. To accomplish great things argues, 
I imagine, great resolution : to design great things 
implies no common mind. Ambition is in some sort 
genius. 'Dioiigh I ivould rather wear out my life in 
arguing a broad speculative (piestion than in caballing 
for the election to a wardmot,©, or (sanvassing for votes 
in a rotten borough, yet I should think that the loftiest 
Epicurean ])hilosopher might descend from his punctilio 
to identify himself with the support of a great principle, 
or to prop a falling state. 'I'liis is what the legislators am! 
founders of empire did of old ; and the permanence of 
their institutions slm wed the depth ofthe priiunj>le,s from 
which they emanated. A tragic poem is not the worse 
for acting well : if it will not bear thi.s test it savours 
of effeminacy. Wcil-digcwted schemes will stand the 
touchstone of experiojjce. fJroat tlunighls reduced to 
practice become gi-eat acts. Again, great acts grow 
out of great occasions, and great occasions spring from 
gn-cat pi-inciples, working changes in sociotj'', and 
tearing it uj) by the roots. But still I <a)nci>ivo that a 
genius for action depends essentially on the strcujgth 
of the will rather than on that of the uudcrstauuing ; 
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tliat tlia loiig-lioaded calculation of causes and con- 
sequences arises from tlie energy of the first cause, 
which is the will setting others in motion and prepared 
to anticipate the results ; that its sagacity is activity 
.Iclighting in meeting difiiculties and adventures more 
than iialf-way, aud its wisdom courage not to shrink 
from danger, hut to I’edouhleits efforts with opposition. 
Its humatiity, if it has much, is magnanimity to spare, 
the vanquished, exulting in power but not prone to 
mischief, with good sense enough to be aware of th,e 
instability of fortune, and with some regard to reputa- 
tion. What may serve as a criterion to try this 
question by is the following consideration, that we 
sometimes find as remai’kabie a deficiency of the 
speculative faculty coupled with great strength of will 
and consequent success in active life as we do a want 
of voluntary power and total incapacity for business 
frequently joined to the highest mental qualifications. 
In some cases it will happen that ‘'to be wise is to be 
obstinate.’ If you are deaf to reason but stick to your 
own purposes, you will tire others out, and bring them 
over to your way of thinking. Self-will and blind 
prejudice ai'e the bust defence of actual power and 
exclusive advantages. The forehead of the late king 
was not remarkable for the character of intellect, but 
the lower ])art of his face was expressive of strong 
passions aud fixed resolution. Charles Fox had an 
animated, intelligent eye, and bidlliant, elastic fore- 
head (with a no.se indicating fine taste), but the lower 
features wore weak, unsettled, fluctuating, and without 
purchnfie — it Avas in theni the Whigs were defeated. 
Uliat a fine iron binding Buonaparte had round his 
face, as if it had been cased in steel ! What sensibility 
about the mouth ! What watchful penetration in the 
eye ! ^Vhat a smooth, unruffled forehead ! Air. Pitt, 
with li'ttlo sunken eyes, had a high, retreating fiu'o- 
hoad, aud a nose exjjressing pride and aspiring self- 
opinion : it was on that (with submission) that he 
suspended the decisions of the House of Commons and 
dangled the Opposition as he pleased. Lord Castle- 
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reagli is a man ratlior deficient than i'e<lun<i;mi. in 
words and topics. lie is not (any more SL. 

Aiig’ustine was* in the opinion of La Fontaine) so ,y;roJi,i; 
a wt as ilabelaisj nor is ho so g-reat a plulosoidun- as 
Aristotle; but ho has that in liiin wliicli is not to 1 k> 
trifled witli. ilo has a noblo nuislc of a faeo (not vtajJ 
filled up in the expression, wiiioh is i-oiaxed ajH! 
dormant) with a fine person and iiiiimier. On ihc: 
strength of these ho hazards his spceelu^s in ih.o, 
House. Ho has also a knowledge <»f mankiiui, and oi' 
the composiLiou of tho House. Ho takes a thrust 
which he. cannot parry on his shield— is ‘'ail trau- 
quillity and smiles’ under a volley of abuse, sees ndien 
to pay’a compliment to a wavering’ antagonist, Bootiu!.s 
the melting mood of his hearei’s, or gets up a speecdi 
full of indignation, and knows how to l)ostow his 
attentions on that great public body, wlicther lie 
wheedles or bullies, so as to bring it to compliance. 
With a long reach of undefined purposes (the result of 
a temper too indolent for tliought, too violent for 
repose) he has equal perseveninco and pliancy in 
bi’inging lus objects to pass. 1 would rather be Lord 
Castlereagh, as fiir as a sense of })Ower is concei'wed 
(principle is out of tbe question), than such a man as 
Mi*. Canning, who is a mere fluent sopbiKt, and never 
knows the limit of discretion, or i,ho eifcKit vvliich will 
he produced by what ho says, e.\cept as far as florid 
common-places may be depended on. Ihiouaparb*. is 
I’eforred by Mr. Coleridge to the c.hiss of active ratinu* 
than of intellectual characters ; and Crowley has left, an 
invidious but splendid eulogy on Oliver (hvnnv.’ell, 
which sets out on much tho same principle. ^ H’bal,' 
he says, ‘can be more extraordinary than i,ha,t a 
person of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent <iu;(Iilios 
of body, •which have sometimes, or of mind, '(vhich h.'U’O 
often, raised men to the highest dignities, should hav' 
the courage to attempt, and the happiness to siuxwc'd 
in, so improhahlo a design as the doslrnetiou of one of 
the most ancient and most solidly-founded nu»iarchie.-i 
upon the earth? ITiat he should have the power or 
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■jolflnsss 1:o put Ins prince and master to an open atid 
infamovis den/th ; to banish that numerous and strongly- 
allied liimUy ; to do all this under the name and wages 
of a Parliament ; to trample upon them too as lie 
pleased^ and spurn them out of doors when lie grew 
weary of them ; to raise up a new and unheard-of 
monster out of tlieir ashes ; to stifle that in the very 
infaiuiy,, and set up himself above all things that ever 
wGi-e called sovereign in Eugiand ; to oppress all his 
cunruies by armSj and all his fideuds afterwards by 
artilieo ; to serve all parties patiently for a while, and 
to command them victoriously at last ; to overrim each 
corner of the three nations, and overcome with equal 
facility both the riches of the south and the poverty 
of the north ; to be feared and courted by all foreign 
princes, and adopted a brother to the Gods of the 
earth ; to call together Parliaments with a word of his 
pen, and scatter them again with the -breath of his 
mouth ; to be humbly and daily petitioned that he 
would please to be hired, at the rate of two millions a 
year, to be the master of those who had liired him 
before to be their servant ; to have the estates and 
lives of three kingdoms as much at his disposal as was 
the little iuberitance of Ids father, and to be as noble 
and liberal in the spending- of them; and lastly (for 
there is no end of all the particulars of his glory), to 
bequeath all tliis with one word to his posterity j*to die 
^vitli peace at home, and triumph abroad ; to be buried 
among kiii.gs, and with more than regal solemnity ; 
and to leave a name beliind him, not to be extinguished 
but witli tliCi whole world ; which as it is now too little 
for his praises, so might have been too for his con- 
(piests, if the short line of his human liie could have 
Ijobie si retched out to the extent of his immortal 
designs ! ' 

(.-’romwell was a bad speaker and a worse writer. 
Milton wrote Ids despatciies for him in elegant and 
erudite Latin ; and the pen of the one, like the sword 
of the other, was sharp and sweet.’ We have not 
that union in modem times of the heroic, and literary 
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cliaracter whicli was coramou aiiu)iii>- iiio aucl<«!irs. 
Julius Ca'sar and Xenophon reeorchid their own ari.; 
with efiual clearness of stylo and niodfwiy of tcinjjer. 
The Duke of VTellingtoii (worse off than (h'oiunrll) 
is ohliir{>,d to ^ot Mr, Mudford wrilo the History 
of his Life. SopliocleSj Aiischylus, and Soc.rates wen* 
distiii«-uished for their military prowess aiuoiiiv tlu'ir 
contcmporarieSj tlioufrh now only reineiiihored for 
■what they did in poetry and philosophy, (heero and 
Dernosllienes^ the t-^vo jjfreatesi orators ()!' antitpiily, 
appear to liaA'C been coivards; nor «loes Horaiie seem 
to in’iA’o a very favourable picture of his ni.artia! achieve- 
ineats. But in f^eneral there was not thiit division in 
the labours of the mind and body nmimg the Greeks 
and Romans that has been introduced among' us either 
by the prog-ress of civilisation or by a greater sioAvness 
and inaptitude of parts. The French, for instaiice, 
appear to unite a number of accomplishments, the 
literary character and the man of the woi’ld, better 
than we do. Among us, a scholar is almost aiKAther 
name* for a ped.ant or a cIoavu : it is not so with them, 
'llieir philosophoi’s and Avits went into the AA'orld and 
mingled in the society of the fair. Of this there needs 
no other proof than the spirited print of most of the 
great names in French literahire, to Avhom Moliere is 
reading a comedy in the presence of the celebrate<i 
Niuoif de rKuclos. JU’Alemhort, oius of the first 
mathematicians of his age, Avas a Avit, a man of gallantry 
and letters, inth us a learned man is absoi’bed in 
himself and some particular study, and minds nothing 
else. There is soAuething ascetic and impraivticnbie in 
his very constitution, and heansAvci's lo the description 
of the Monk in Spenser — 

Jb’rom evei^y work lie ehiillmiKud okhoiu 

Xi’or conteuiplation's sake. 

Perhaps the superior importance atfciched to the ifistitn- 
tions of I’cligion, sis Avell as the morsj abstracted situ! 
visionary nature of its objects, h:is led (sis a general 
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ir-piilt) to a, wifkr sepaivition between tliought and 
ac.lion hi inodoni times. 

Am]!iti(m is of a liighcr and more heroic strain than 
avarice. Its objects are nobler, and the mean.s by 
udiich it attains its etid.s less mechanical, 

Bette!' lu! of them that riches have, 

Tiiiiii richea li;ive myself, and be their servile slave. 

Tlie incenlive to ambition is the love of potver ; tlie 
spur to ;iv:iricc is either the fear of poverty or a strong 
desire of scdf-indulgence. The amassers of fortnnc.s 
Kcem divided into two opposite classes— lean, penuriou.'i- 
looking- mortals, or jolly fellows who are determined 
to get possession of, because they want to enjoy, the 
good things of the world, llie one have famine and 
a workhouse always before their eyes ; the others, in the 
fulness of their persons and the robustness of tbeir 
constitutions, seem to bespeak the reversion of a landed 
estate, rich acres, fat beeves, a substantial mansion, 
costly clothing, a chine and turkey, choice wines, and 
all other good things consonant to the wants ami full- 
fed desire’s of their bodies. Sucli men charm fortune 
by the sleekness of their aspects and the goodly 
rotundity of their honest faces, as the others scare 
away po'^'erty by their wan, meagi*e looks. The last 
starve themselves into I’iches by care and carking ; the 
lirst cat, drink, and sleep their way into the good 
things of this life. The greatest number of mtnu 
men in tlui city are. good, jolly fellows. Look at Sir 

IVilliam , Ua]lii»ash and callipce are written iij 

Ins face ; h(! rolls about his uinvieldy hulk in a sea of 
lartIe.~son\i. I[(!w many haunches of venison does he 
<'arry on liis hack ! He is larded with jobs and coii- 
Irac.ts; hrt is stutl'ed and swelled out with layers of 
ijaiik-iiotos and invitations to dinner ! His face hatjgs 
ojit a ilag of dciiauce to mischance : the roguish twinkle 
in his eye with Avhicdi he lures half the city and beats 

Ald(‘r!naa hollow, is a smile reflected from heaps 

of unsunned gold ! Nkiture and Fortune are not so 
much at variaru'e. as to differ about this fellow'. 'I'o 
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chaKictei- whie]), was common amon»- tiso anciears. 
Julias Ca'sar and Xenophon recorded their own acts 
v/ith eijual eieiirnoss of style and. modesty of to.mper. 
Tuo Dulvo of Wellington (worse off tlian Croni-vvoll) 
is ohligcd to get Mr. Mudfoi’d to write the Ifisho’y 
of his .Life. Kophocles, Ailschylus, and Socrates ivoi-e 
dlstingaished for their military pi-owess among their 
contemporaries^ though now only romembered for 
^vhat they did in poetry and philoso])hy. Oicei’o and 
Demosthenesj the two greatest orators of autiquily, 
appear to have been cowards; iior docs Horace seem 
to give a very favourable picture of bis martial achieve- 
ments. But in general there was not that division iu 
the labours of the mind and body among the Greeks 
and Homans that has been introduced among us either 
by the progress of civilisation or by a greater sIownes.s 
and inaptitude of parts. The French^ for iustence, 
appear to unite a number of accomplishments, the 
literary cliaracter and the man of the world, better 
tlian ^ve do. Among us, a scholar is almost another 
namC" for a pedant or a clown : it is not so with them. 
Ilieir philosophers and wits went into the world ami. 
mingled in the society of the fail’. Of this there needs 
no other ])roof than the spirited print of most of the 
great names in French literature, to whom Moliere is 
reading a comedy in the presence of the celebrated 
Ninon'’ de rEnclos. D’Alembert, one of the first 
mathematicians of his age, was a wit, a man of gallantry 
and letters. IFith us a learned man is absorbed in 
himself and some particular study, and minds nothing 
else. There is something ascetic and impracticable iu 
his very constitution, and he answers to the description 
of the Alouk iu Spenser— 

From (wery work lie ch!illen.E;«(l orsaoiis 

For conteiiipUition',s sake. 

Perhaps the superior imporfcince attached to tlie in.siitn- 
tions of religion, as well as tiie more abstracted and 
visionary nature of its objects, has led (as a general 
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ro, to <■!. -sridor separatioji between tbought aiicl 
actiou in moflem times. 

Ambition is of a higher and more heroic strain than 
liv.'irioe. its objects are noblei', and the means by 
r/inch it attains its ends less mechanical. 

Better be lord (if them that riches have, 

'i'lian riches have myself, and be their semle slave. 

'riic ijii’Oiitivc to ambition is the love of power ; the 
spur to avaric.e is either the fear of poverty or a strong 
<Iesire of self-indulgence. The amassers of fortunes 
seem divided into two opposite classes — ^leau, penurious- 
looking mortals, or jolly follows who are determined 
to get possession ofj, because they w’ant to enjoy, the 
good things of the world. The one have famine and 
a workhoiise always before their e 5 ’es ; the others, in the 
fulness of their persons and the robustness of tlieir 
constitution.s, seem to bespeak the reversion of a landed 
estate, I'ich acres, fat beeves, a substantial mansion, 
(icsstly clothing, a chine and curkey, choice wines, and 
all other good things consonant to the wants ai»d full- 
fed desires of their bodies. 8uch men charm fortune 
by the sleekness of their aspects and the goodly 
rotundity of their honest faces, as the others scare 
aw'uy poi'crty by their wan, me.'igro looks. The last 
starve themselves into riches by (Jure and carldug ; the 
lirst eat, drink, and sleep tlieir way into the good 
things of this life. The greatest number of ivnriu 
men in the city are good, jolly fellow.s. Look at .Sir 

U'illiam . Callipash and callipee are written in 

])is face : ho rolls about his uinviehly bulk in a sea of 
turtle-soup. H<nv many luiinudjes o'f venison does li(i 
carry on his b;i.ck ! He is larded with jobs and con- 
tracts : ho is stuffed and sn'olled out witli layer's of 
itank-notes and invitations to dinner ! llis taco hangs 
out a Hag of (hffiauce to mischance : the roguish twinkle 
in llis eye witii which ho lures half the city and beats 

Alderman holloiv, is a smile reflected from heaps 

of uiisunncd gold ! Nature and Fortune are not so 
mmdi at variance as to differ about this fellow, 'i’o 
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(Mijoy tlipi good the Gods provide us is to deserve it. 
Nature meant him for a Knig^ht, Ahlormaii, and (.’ity 
Member ; and Fortune laughed to see the goodly person, 
and prospects of the mau!^ — i <am not, from ceriain 
early prejudices, much given to a<linire tiie oslcmia- 
tious marks of wealth (there ai’e persons euoxigh io 
admire them wdtliout me) — but 1 ta)iiioss, theu’o is 
something- in the look of the old banking-houses in 
Lomijard Street, the posterns covered with mud, the 
doors op(;aiug sullenly and silently, Uie absejjce oi’al] 
pretence, the darkne.s.s ajid the g’loojii witli[i)3, the 
gleaming of lamps in the day-time. 

Like a faint sliaclovv of uncertain light, 

that almost realises the poetical conception of the cave 
of Mammon in Spenser, where dust and cobwebs con- 
cealed the roofs and pillars of solid gold, and lifts the 
mind quite olf its ordinary hinges. I’he account of 
the manner in which the founder of Guy’s liosj)itai 

1 A thorough iltneas for any end implies the mean.'!. 'Wliere there 
is a will, there is a w’ay. A real passion, an entii-e devotion to tiny 
object, always succeeds. The strong sympathy with what wc wish 
ami imagine realises it, clMpates all obstacles, ami i-einoves all 
scruples.- The (li.sappoijited lover may complain as much as he 
pleases. Ho was himself to blame. He was a half-witted, 'minhi/- 
ivanhy tollow. His love might be as great as ho makes it out; Imt 
it wa.s uoj; his ruling passion. His fear, his pride, his viinity w'at; 
greater. Let any one’s whole soul he steeped in this passion ; let him 
think and care for nothing else ; lot nothing divert, cool, or intimi- 
date him; let the ideal feeling become an actual one find take 
l)o.-if?ession of liis whole fsiciilties, looks, and manner ; lot the name 
voluptuous hopes and wishes govei-n his actions in iiio prei.ence of 
his mistress tliat haunt his fancy in her aliseuce, find J will answer 
for his success. Hut I will not answer for the success of ‘ fi dish of 
Mkhuineci milk’ in such a case.~I could always get in see a linn eoi- 
lection of pictures myself. The fact is, 1 was set upon it. Nnitlier 
the surliness of porters nor the Jnipertinenoc of footmen eouhl ki i-n 
me hack. I haii a portriiitof Titian in my eye, and nothing could pul 
nieoutinmydetei-minatLou. If that had not (as it wore) heen looking 
on me all tlie time 1 was battling my way, I slumld have lieen in-itaied 
Of disconeei'ted, and gone away. But my liking to tlie end corKiuored 
luy scruples or aversion to the means. I never uiidcr.stood t.lie .Scotch 
chariicter but on tliese occasions. I would not take ‘ilo' for an 
answer. If 1 Imd wanted a place under government or a ivj-iti.’r.ship 
to India, I could have got it from the same importunity, ami on the 
same tei-ma. 
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accumulated liis immense wealth has always to me 
ftOinethinj? romantic in it, from the same force of con- 
iiT.st. He was a little shop-keeper, and out of his 
saving's houg’ht Bil)les and purchased seamen’s tickets 
in (^hieen Anne’s wars, by which he left a fortune of 
two hundred thousand pounds. The story suggests 
llie idea of a raagician; nor is there anything in the 
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Fexv things show the human character in a more ridicu- 
lous light than the circumstance of %TilI-making, It 
is the latest opportunity we have of exercising the 
natural per\'ersity of the disposition^ and we take care 
to make a good use of it. We luisband it with jealousy, 
put it off as long as we can, and then use every precau- 
tion that the world shall be no gainer by our deaths. 
This last act of oui' lives seldom belies the former tenor 
of them for stupidity, caprice, and unmeaning spite. 
All that we seem to think of is to manage matters so 
(in settling accounts with those who are so unmannerly 
as to survive us) as to do as little good, and to plague 
and disappoint as many people, as possible. 

Many persons have a superstition oil the subject of 
making* their last will and testament, and think that 
when everything is ready signed and sealed, there is 
nothing further left to delay their departure, i have 
heard of an instance of one person who, having a Jeei- 
ing of this kind on his mind, and being teased into 
making his will by those about liim, actually fell il! 
with pure apprehension, and thought he was going to 
die in good earnest, hut having executed tlie deed 
over-night, awoke, to his great surprise, the next 
morning, and found himself as well as ever lie was.' 

1 A -poor woiimn at Plymoiitli who did not like tlie formality, or 
(iouhl not allurd the cxpeiiSD of a will, thought to leave what liUlo 
property slu! had in wearing apparel and household move.'ihles to Imr 
friends and relations, viva vow, and before Beath stoitped her breath. 
She gave and willed away (of her proper authority) her chair and 
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All oiflerly sdist.leiiiiin {xisspssed of a good estate and 
tlie same ifde not ion, and ivho found himself in a 
dangerous vray, v/as anxious to do this piece of jtistice 
to tjiose. ivlio remained hehirid liim, but when it came 
to the pointj his heart failed hhnj and his nervous 
fa,nc;ies returned in full force. Even on his doutli-bed 
he still held Itack aiui was averse to sign M'hat he 
looked upon as his own death-warrant, and just at the 
Iasi; gasp, amidst tin.', anxious looks anil silent uphraid- 
ings of friends and lada lives that suiwounded him, he 
suiinnoned resolution lo hold out his feeble hand, which 
was guided by others, lo trace Ills name, and he fell 
back — a corpse ! if there is any pressing reason for 
it, that is, if any particular person would be relieved 
from a s'tato of liarassiug uncertainty or materially 
benefited by their making a rvill, the old and infirm 
(who do not like to he put out of their way) generally 
make this an excuse to themselves for putting it off to 
tlie very last moment, jirohably till it is too" late ; or 
where this is sure to make the greatest number of 
blank faces, contrive to give their friends the* slip, 
without signifying their iiiuil determination in their 
favour. Where some, unfortunate individual has been 
kept long in suspense, wlio has been perhaps sought 
out for that r-ery purpose, and who may be in a groat 
measure dependent on tlii.s as a last resource, it is 
nearly a cerhaijity that there will he no will* to he 
found ; no trace, no sign to discover whether the 
person dying thus intestate ever had any intention of 
tlie sort, or why they relinquished it. This is to be- 
spi'ak the thoughts and imaginations of others for 
I'ictiins afler we are dead, a.s well as their persons and 
expi'ctalions for hangers-on while we are living. A 
celebrated beauty of tlie middle of the last century, 

lulilo 10 one, licr bed toimonier, an old cloali: to a third, a night-cap 
and pcTtic()a.t to a fourth, and so on. 'I’lic old crones sat weeplii"' 
rouml, and s,ooii aftc'r carriod off all they eonld lay their hands upon, 
and left tludi* lieiiefactress to her fate. They wei’e no sooner gone 
than she nnexpeciodly recovered, and sent to have her things back 
again; but not one of them could she get, and she was left rvithout 
a rag to her liar'k, or a friend to condole with her. 
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towards its close, souglit out a female 3-olalivo, the 
friend and companion of her youth, who liad liva-d 
din'ing the forty years of their separation in 3*aliiei: 
straitened circumstances, and in a situation uhich 
admitted of some alleviations. Twice they met after 
that long lapse of time — once her relation visited her 
in the splendour of a rich old family maiisimi, and once 
she crossed the country to become an inmate of the 
humble dwelling of her early and ouly remaining 
friend. What was this for? Was it to 3'evivo the 
image of her youth in the pale and careworn face of 
her friend ? Or was it to display the decay of her 
charms and recall her long-foi’gotten trium]>hs to the 
memory of the only person who could bear witjiess 
to tliem ? Was it to show the proud remains of her- 
self to those \vho remembered or had often lieiird what 
she was — ^iier skin like shi-ivelled alabaster, her emaci- 
ated features chiselled by Nature’s finest hand, her eyes 
that, when a smile lighted them up, still shone like 
diajnonds, the vermilion hues that still blof)med among 
wrinlcies ? Was it to talk of bone-lace, of the flounces 
and brocades of the last century, of race-balls in tlie 
year ’63, and of the scores of lovers that had died at 
her feet, and to set whole counties in a liame again, 
only with a di'eam of feded beauty ? 'Whether it was 
for this, or whether she meant to leave her friend 
anything (as was indeed expected, all things coniudered, 
not without reason), nobody knows — for she never 
breathed a syllable on the subject herself, and died 
without a will. The accomplished coquetlc of twenty, 
who had pampered hopes oixly to kill tlie.rn, who had 
kindled raptm-e with a look and extinguished it with a 
brea th, could find no better employment at sm/eufcy than 
to revive the fond recollections and raise up the (lron]3iiig 

hopes of her kinswonian only to let them fall to rise no 

more. Such is the delight we have in trifling with and 
tantalising the feelings of others by the oxipiisite 
refinements, the studied .sleights of love or friendship ! 

Where a property is actually bequeathed, siqipo^iiug 
the circuriisj Lances of the case and the usages of society 
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to leave a cliscretioii to tlie testator, it is most ' 

fre<nienllr in stidi portions as can be of tbo least ser- e 

vice. Where i.lioro is iniidi alreadj’-, much is given; o 

where much is ^vaiitcnl, little or nothing'. I’overty f, 

invites a sort of ];ity, :i: miserable dole of assistance; r 

jK'<;es,sityj neglect ;ijul scorn ; wealtli attracts and t 

allures to itself more wealth by natural association of s 

ideas or by t!ia.t innate lovui of ine(|nality and injustice 1 

Vviiicli is the favourite princ.i))lo of the. imagination. 3 

hlen like to collect moiic}'^ into hu-gc luiaps in their ) 

lifetime ; they like to leave it in large luuips after they f 

are dead. They grasp it into their own hands, not to a 

use it for their own good, hut to hoard, to lock it up, 
to make an object, an. idol, and a rvondor of it. Do V 

you e.vpect them to distribute it so as to do others i 

f ood ; that they will like those who come after them P 

etter than themselves ; that if they were willing to i- 

pinch and starve themselves, they will not deliberately s 

defrat.id their sworn friends and nearest kindred of ' 

what would bo of the utmost use to tliem .^ No, they 
will thrust their heaps of gold and .silver into the hands 
of others (as their proxies) to keep for them untouched, 

.still increasing, still of no use to any one, but to 
pamper pride and avarice, 1,c> glitter in the huge, 
watchful, insatiahlo eye of f:in<;y, to be deposited as a 
now ollcring at the shriue of Mammon, their God, — this 
is with them to pul it to its intelligihlo and propel* use. ; 

■this is fullillinga sacred, indispensable duty ; this cheer.s 
Miem in the solitude of the. gnive, and throws a gleam 
of satisfaction across the .stony eye of death, lint to 
■tliink of frittering it down, of sinking it in charity, of 
tiu-owing it away on the idle claims of hnnuiuity, where 
it wouhi no longer peer in monumental pomp over 
Uie.ir heads, — and that, too, when on the point of death 
th(‘in.sclv(w, hi nrtlmlo iniirtlw , — oh ! it would be madnos.«, 
ivasto, «,>3;tj*.-iv;!g.*i,nce, imj)i<d;yl — Thua worldlings feel and 
argue withonfc knowing it; and while they fancy they 
are .studying their own interest or that of some booby 
sticcessor , their a/ter idem, are but the dupes and puppets 
of a favourite idea, a ]diantom, a prejudice, that must he 
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kept up ftomewliere (no matter where), if it still plays be- 
fore suul haunts their imagination, while they have sense 
or understjuifling left to cling’ to their darling follies. 

'fhere was a remarkable ii'istance of this tendency 
to the heap, this desire to cultivate an. abstract passion 
for wealth, in a -will of one of the Thelussons some 
time hack, 'fliis will xvent to keep the greater part, ol’ 
a large property from the use of tlie natural heirs and 
ne.xt-ofJdn for a length of time, and to let it aecumnJ.ale 
at coinpouTui interest in sucli a way and so huig, that 
it would at last mount up in value to the purchase- 
money of a w'liolo county. The iuterc.st aceridng’ from 
the funded property or tlie rent of tlie lauds at certain 
periods was to be employed to purchase other estati^s, 
other parks and manors in the neighbourhood or far ther 
off, so that the prospect of the future demesne that w'as 
to devolve at some distant time to the unborn lord of 
iicres swelled and enlarged itself, like a sea, circle 
witliout circle, vista beyond vista, till the imagination 
was staggered and the mind exhausted. Nov/ here 
^vas jT scheme for the accumulation of ivealth and ft)r 
laying the foundation of family aggrandisement purely 
imaginary, romantic,' — one might almost sc.y, disinter- 
ested. The vag’uoiiess, the magnitude, the remotene,ss 
of the object, the resolute .sacrifice of all imrnediate 
and gross advantages, clothe it with the ])rivileges of 
an abstract idea, so that the ])rojoct has tlio air of a 
fiction or of a story in a novel. It was an instance of 
what might he called posthumous avarice, like the love 
of posthumous fame. It had little more to do with 
selfishness than if the testator had appropriaied the 
same sums in the Ba,me way to build a jwramid, to con- 
struct an aijueduct, to cmdow a hrwpital, or eiieot any 
other patriotic or merely fantastic purpose, lie wu'slied 
to hea]> uj) a pile of wealth (millions of acres) in the 
dim horizon of future years, that could he of no use to 
him or t<,> those with whom he was connected by pcssitive 
and jiersonal ties, but as a crotchet of the brain, a gew- 
gaw of the fancy. ^ Yet to enable himself to pul this 
1 I'l’.e law of pi'imogeniture luis ite origin in tiic in'inciplo lu-ru 
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pcijjime in c-'cccutioii^ lio, liad perhaps toiled and watched 
all his iilOj denied himself rest, food, pleasure, liberty, 
society, and persevered witli the patience and self- 
denial of a martyr, I hfa'e insisted on this point the 
more, to show liow inutdx of the imaginary and specu- 
lative there is interfused even in those passions and 
piu'poHOS which have not the good of others for their 
(ihject, ami how little reavsou this honest citizen and 
builder of castles in tlui air would have had to treat 
thosix who devoted themselves to the pursuit of fame, 
to ohhxpiy and jxorsecution for the sake of truth and 
liberty, o]' who saci'iliced their lives foi’ their country 
in a just cause, as visionaries and enthusiasts, who did 
not understand what was properly due to their own 
interest and the securing of the main chance. Man is 
not the creature of sense and selfishness, even in those 
pursuits which grow up out of that origin, so much as 
of iinaginatioxi, custom, passion, whim, and humour, 

I have heard of a singular instance of a wdll made by 
a person who was addicted to a habit of lying. He was 
so notorious for this propensity (ixot out of spite or 
cunning, but as a gratuitous exercise of invention) that 
from a child no one could ever believe a syllable he 
uttere<l. From the want of any dependence to he 
placed on him, he became the jest and by-word of the 
school whore he was brought uj). The last act of his 
life did not disgrace him ; for, having gone «ahroad, 
and tailing into a, dangerous decline, he was advised to 
return home. He paid all that he was worth for his 
passage, went on shi}>~board, and employed a few re- 
maifiing days he had to live in making and executing 
lus xvill ; xti xx'hich he bequexithed large estates in diller- 
esit parts of JCnghind, money in tlio funds, rich jewels, 
rings, and all kinds of A'aluables to his old friends and 
aoqmiintaxice, who, not kxioxving how far the force of 
natui'o (’(HI hi go, were not for some time convinced 
tba,t xill tliis laiiy wealth had never had an e.xistem;e 
anywhere hut in’ the idle coinage of his brain, whose 

stiit'-ed, the desire of iierpoUwting some one palpable and prominent 
proof of wealth and power. 
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whims and projects were no more !— ’’nie extreon' 
inf? in this character is only to be accounted itu- l,y 
supposing such an original constitutional levity as m;!«lc 
truth entirelj'' indifferent to him, and the serious iiki- 
portance attached to it by others an object of per|)eLual 
sport atid ridicule ! 

Tl'o art of will-inaliing chiefly consists iii baffling 
the importunity of exjkectation. 1 do not so much 
find fault with this wlien it is done as a jjunishment 
and oblique satire on servility and selfishness. It is in. 
that case Diamond cut Diamond—a, trial of slvill between 
the ]ogac 3 '’~hunter and the legacy-maker, wliikdi shall 
fool the other. The cringing toad-eater, the ofFicions 
tale-hearer, is perhaps well paid for years of obsef|uious 
attendance with a hare mention and a mourning-ring ; 
nor can 1 tliink that Gil Bias’ library w'-as n.ot quite as 
much as the coxcombry of his pretensions deserved. 
There are some admirable scenes in Ben Jonson’s Vol- 
pone, showing the humours of a legacy-hunter, aiid 
the different ways of fobbing* him off with excuses and 
assurances of not being forgotten. Yet it is hardly 
right, after all, to encourage this kind of pitiful, bare- 
faced intercourse without meaning to x)ay for it, as the 
coquette has no right to jilt the lovox's she lias trifled 
with. Flattery and submission are marketable com- 
modities like any other, have their price, and ought 
scarcely to be obtained under false prei.cnces. If we 
see through and despise the wretched creature that 
attempts to imi)o.se on our credulity, we can at any 
time dispense ■with his services : if we are soothotl hj'’ 
this mockery of respect and friembship, why not pay 
him like aiij’’ other drudge, or as we satisfy the. actor 
who performs a part in a play by our particular desire } 
Hut often these premeditated disappointments are as 
unjust as they are cruel, and are marked with circum- 
stances of indignity, in proportion to the worth of tli.c 
oiiject. The suspecting, the taking it for granted tiiat 
your name is down in the will, is sufficient provocatioii 
to have it struck out : the hinting at an obligation, i,iu>. 
consciousness of it on the part of the testator, will 
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make hiia determined to avoid the formal acknowledg- 
ment of it at any expense. The disinheriting of rela- 
tions is mostly for venial offences^ not for base actions : 
we pimisli out of piquej to revenge some ease in which 
xvo have been disappointed of our rvills^ some act of 
disoLjedience. to what had no reasonable ground to go 
upon ; and we are obstinate in adhering to our resolu- 
tion, as it v/as sudden and rash, and doubly bent on 
iisrioi'ting our authority in what we have least right to 
Interfere in. It is the wound inflicted upon our self- 
love, not the stain upon the character of the thoughtles.s 
orto-nder, that calls for condign punishment, tirimes, 
vices may go unchecked or unnoticed ; hut it is the 
laughing at our weaknesses, or thwarting our humours, 
that is never to be forgotten. It is not the errors of 
others, but our own miscalculations, on which we wreak 
our lasting vengeance. It is oui'selves that we cannot 
forgive. In the will of Nicholas Gimcrack the virtuoso, 
recorded in the Tatkr, we learn, among other items, 
that his eldest son is cut off with a single cockle-shell 
for his undutiful behaviour in laughing at his ,^little 
sister whoM his father kept preserved iii spizits of 
wine. Another of his relations has a collection of 
grasshoppers bequeathed him, as in the testator’.s 
etpinion an adequate reward and acknowledgment due 
to his merit. The whole will of the said Nicholas Gim- 
crack, Esq., is a curious document and exact picture 
of the mind of the worthy virtuoso defunct, whore his 
varioius follies, littlenesses, and quaint humours arc 
set forth as orderly aud distinct as his butterflies’ 
wings aud cockle-shells and skelofcous of fleas in gla,s3 
cas(is.^ Wo often successfully try, iu this way, to give 

1 U is iiK follows 

‘The Will of ft Virtuoso. 

‘ i. Nicholas Giiiicvtidc, Injing iti soiintl Ilealtli of Mind, but in great 
Wo;ik!ii.‘Haof IJiiily, do by tliis'my Lust Will iiud Te.stainent bequeath 
my worblly Goods and Chattels in Manner foEowing:— 

To my dear VVife, 

One Box of HiUterflies, 

One Drawer of Shells, 

A Female Skeleton, t 

A Dried Oockati'ice. [Item, 
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the fuiis'hing’ stroke to our pictures, liaag' up our weak- 
iiessas in perpetuity, and embalm our mistakes in the 
■memories of others. 

Even from the tomb the voice of uiiture cries. 

Even in oiir ashes live their wonted tires. 

I shall not speak here of unwarrautable commands 
imposed upon survivors, hy which they were to carry 
into effect the sullen and revengeful purposes of un~ 
ju-ineipled men, after they had breathed their last ; hui, 
M’e meet with continual examples of the desire to iv'cejii 
up the farce (if not the tragedy) of life after tve. the 
performers in it, have quitted the stage, and to have 
our parts rehearsed by proxy. We thus make a caprice 
immortal, a peculiarity proverbial. Hence we see the 

Itmn, To my Daughter Elizabeth, 

My Eeoeipt for preserving dead Caterpillars, 

As also my Preparations of Winter May- Dew, and Emhrio Pickle. 

Item, to my little Daughter 
Three Crocodiles’ E.gg.s. 

And upon the Dh-th of her first Child, if she marries with her 
Mother’s Consent, 

TRe ISTest of a Humming Bird. 

Item, To my eldest Brother, as an acknowledgment for the Lauda 
he has vested in my Sou Charles, I bequeath 
My last Year’s Collection of Grasslmppers. 

Item, 'To his Daughter Summia, being his only Child, I bequeath 
ray English Weeds pasted on Royal Paper, 

AVith my” large Folio of Indian Cabbage. 

‘ Ha’*iiig fully provided for my Nepliew Isaac, by making over to 
him .some years since 
A horned Scarabceits, 

The Skiu of a Rattle-Snake, and 
The Slummy of an Egyptian King, 

I m.ake no further Pi’ovisiou for him iii tliis luy Will. 

‘ My eldest Son John having sijoken disrespectfully of his little 
Sister, whom I keep hy me in Spirits of Wine, and in many otiun; 
Instances behaved himself undntifully towards me, I do di.sinherii., 
and wholly out off from .any Part of this my Personal Estate, liy 
giving liim a single Cockle-Shell. 

‘'Po my Soooiicl Son Charles, I give and Ijequoath all my I’iowers, 
J'lants, Minerals, Mosses, Shells, Pebhle.s, Fosiuls, Beetles, Hiitter- 
liies, Caterpillars, Grassh(.)ppers, and 'Vermin, not tibove speoiried ; 
As also niy Monsters, both wet and dry, making tlie said G/iafbv, 
whole and sole Executor of this my Last Will and Test;uvieiit, Im 
paying or causing to bo iiaid the aforesaid Legacies within the Space 
of Six Afonths after my Decease. And I do hereby revoke all other 
Wills whatsoever by me formerly made.’— 2'aWer, vol. iv. Mo. ->10. 
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number of legacies and fortunes left on condition that 
tbe ieg;*.tee slu-il take tlie name and stjie of the testator, 
by vrhioli device v/e provide for the continuance of the 
sounds that formed our names, and endow tliem with 
an estate, that they may be repeated with proper re- 
spect. In the Memoirs of an Heiress all the difficulties 
of the plot turn on the necessity imposed by a clause in 
hoi- urnde’s will that her future husband .should lako 
tlift family name of Beverley. Poor Cecilia! What 
delh'.atc perplexities she was thrown into by this ini- 
pi-ovident jnovision ; and with what minute, endless, 
intricate distresses has the fair authore.ss been enaiiled 
to harrow up the reader on this account ! There was a 
Sir Thomas Dyot in the reign of Cliarles II. ivho left 
the whole range of property which forms Dyot Street, 
in St Giles’s, and the neighbourhood, on the sole and 
express condition that it sliould be appropriated entii’ely 
to that sort of buildings, and to the reception of that 
sort of population, which still keeps undisputed, un- 
divided possession of it. The name was changed the 
other day to George Street as a more genteel appella- 
tion, which, 1 should think, is an indirect forfeiture of 
the estate. This Sir Thomas Dyot 1 should he disposed 
to put upon the ii.st of old English wortliios — as humane, 
liberal, and no flhicher from what he took in his head. 
He was no common-place man in his line. He was the 
best commentator on that old-ffi.shioued text-*-^The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Sou of man hath not wliere to lay his head.’ — 
We find some that are curious in the mode in which 
they shall be buried, and others in the place. Lord 
Camelford had his remains buried under an ash tree 
that grew on one of the inountains in Switzerliuid ; and 
Wir Francis Bourgeois had a little mausoleum built for 
him in the college at Dulwich, whei'C he once spent a 
j>lo:isa,ntj jovial day with tlio masters and warden.s.^ It 

1 KcUerinan Uitely lult Ms heart to be buried in the field of Vahny, 
whore llu; lirst .I'l-oiit battle was fought in the year 1792, in which tlie 
Allies were repulsed. Oh ! might that heart prove the root from 
wliich the tree of Liberty may spring up and flourish once more, a.s 
the basil tre(; grew and grew from the cherished head of Isabella's loverl 
M 
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no doubtj proper to attend, except for strong? reasoni-i 
to tlie contrar}'-, to these sort of requests ; for by break- 
ings faith with the dead we loosen the confidence of the 
living-- Besides, there is a sti-ong-er arg-uinent : we 
syinpathise with the dead as well as \vitli the li-^’iny,, 
and are bound to them by the most sacred of all tics, 
our o^vn involuntary fellow-feeling with oLiiers i 

I’bieves, as a last donation, leave ad\'ice to tlKur 
friends, physicians a nostrum, authors a manuscript 
work, rakes a confession of their faith in the vii-tue of 
the sex-— all, the last drivellings of their egotism ami 
impertinence. One might suppose that if anything 
could, the approach and contemplation of death might 
bring men to a sense of I'easou and self-knowledge. 
On the contrarji', it seems only to deprive tliem of the 
little wit they had, and to make them even more the 
sport of their wilfulness and short-sightedness. Some 
men think that because they are going to be hanged, 
they are fully authorised to declare a future state of 
rewards and punishments. All either indulge their 
caprices or cling to their prejudices. 'I'hcy make a 
desperate attempt to escape from reflection by taking 
hold of any whim or fancy that crosses their minds, or 
by throwing themselves implicitly on old habits and 
attachments. 

An old man is t-wice a child : the dying man h.ecomes 
the praperty of his family. He has no choi(m left, and 
his voluntary power is mci'ged in old saws and pro- 
scri])tive usages. I'ho })ropcrty we have derived from, 
our kindred reverts tacitly to them ; and not to let it 
take its course is a sort of violence done to nattire as 
well as custom. The idea of property, of something in 
common, does not mix cordially with frieiulship, hut is 
insejjarahle from near relationship. We owe a return 
in kind, where we feel no obligation for a favmir ; and 
con.sign our possessions to our next-ol-kin as mech.-Hii- 
cally as we lean our heads on the pillow, and go ou t of 
the world in the same state of stupid amazement that 
we came into it ! . . . Oaetera desunt 
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ON" OEilTAlN IKG0NSIHTEN01E3 iN Silt, JOSHUA ItEYKOUBs’s 
UISCOIIBSES 

The Livo cliief points wliich Sir Joshua aims at in his 
Discourses are to show that excellence in the Fine 
Arts is the result of pains and study rather than of 
H'eniuSj and that all beauty, grace, and grandeur are 
to he found, not in actual nature, hut in an idea 
existing in the mind. On both these points he appears 
to have fellen into considerable inconsistencies oii very 
great latitude of expression, so as to make it difficult 
to know what conclusion to draw from his I'arious 
reasonings, I shall attempt little more in this Essay 
than to bring together several passages that, from 
their contradictory import, soem to imply some radical 
defect in Sir tloshua’s theory, and a douht as to tlie 
possibility of placing an implicit reliance on his 
autliority, 

'Fo begin with the first of these subjects, the <iuestion 
of original genius. In the Second Discourse, ' On the 
Aletliod of Sludy,’ Sir Joshua observes towards the end : 

* 'riiore is one precept, liowcvor, in which 1 shall 
only be opposed by the vain, the igmoraut, and the 
idle. I am not afraid tiiat i shall repeat it too often. 

must have no dependence oa pour own genius. If 
you hoA'e great talents, industry will improve them : if 
you have hut moderate abilities, industry will supply 
their ueficioucy. Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labour ; uochiug is to he obtained without it. Not to 
enter into' metaidiysical discussions on the nature or 
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GUseucG of g-eniris, 1 will venture to assert that a'ssiduity 
uiiahated hy cliiiioultyj and a disposition eagerly directed 
to the object of its pursuit^ will produce effects similar 
to those wliicli some call the result of natural powers." 

'ilie only tendency of the maxim hero laid down 
seems to he to lure those students on with the hopes of 
excellence who have no chance of succeetling’j and to 
deter tliose who have from relying' on the only prop: 
and source of real excellence — the strong heat and 
inipulse of their natural powers. Industry alone c:ui 
only produce mediocrity ; but mediocrity in art is not 
worth the trouble of industry. GeniuSj great natural 
powers^ will give industry and ardour in the pursuit of 
their proper object, but not if you divert them from 
that object into the trammels of common-place mechani- 
cal labour. By this method you neutralise all distinction 
of character — make a pedant of the bloclihead and a 
drudge of the man of genius. What, for instance, 
would have been the effect of persuading Hogarth or 
Rembrandt to place no dependence on their own 
geuid^, and to apply themselves to the general study 
of the difFereut branches of the art and of every sort of 
excellence, with a confidence of success proportioned 
to their misguided efforts, but to destroy both those 
great aidists.^ 'You take my house when you do take 
the prop that doth sustain my house!' You under- 
mine Che superstructure of art when you strike at its 
main pillar and support, confidence and laitli in nature. 
We might as w’ell advise a person wdio had discovered 
a silver or a lead mine on his estate to close it up, 
or the common farmer to plough uj) every acre lie 
rents in the hope of discovering iiidden treasure, as 
advise the man of original genius to neglect Ins parti- 
cular vein for the study of rules and tlie imitation of 
others, or try to persuade the man of no strong natural 
powers that he can supply their deficiency iiy laliorious 
application. — Sir Joshua soon after, in the Third 
Discourse, alluding to the terms, impiraiion^ pe/iiu.'i, 
gusto, applied by critics and orators to painting, pro- 
ceeds : ' . 
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^Siicli is the ^I’Jirmth with which both the Ancients 
find Moderns speak of this divine principle of the art ; 
hiitj as 1 have iormerly observed, enthusiastic admira- 
tion ptddoin promotes knowledg’e. lliough a student 
]>y praise may have his attention roused and a 

desh-e excik'd of running' in this great career, yet it is 
’tossihle tluit ivhat has been said to excite may onlj 
sej"i'e to defer him. He examines his own mind, and 
piorcoives tlu;i-e nothing of that divine inspiration with 
which, he is told, so many others have been faimured, 
lie never tra^-elled to heaven to gather new ideas ; and 
he finds liimself possessed of no other qualifications 
than what mere common observation and a plain 
understanding can confer. Thus he becomes gloomy 
amidst the s])lendouf of figurative declamation, and 
thinks it hopeless to pursue an object which he supposes 
out of the reach of human industry.’ 

Yet presently after he adds : 

‘"It is not easy to define in what this great style 
consists ; nor to describe by words the proper means 
of acquiring it, i/'i/ie mind of the studen t should h» at all 
capable of such an acquisition. Could we teach taste or 
genius by rules, they would be no longer taste and 
genius,’ 

Here, then. Sir Joshua admits that it is a question 
whether the student is likely to he at all capable of such 
an acquisition as the higher excellencies of ai*t, though 
he had said in the passage just quoted above that it is 
withiji tlie reach of constant assiduity and of a disjmsi- 
tion eagerly directed to the object of its pui-suit to 
efl'ect all tliat is usually considered as the result of 
natural powers. Is the theory which our author 
means to inculcate a more delusion, a mere arbitrary 
assumption.'' At one moment Sir Joshua attributes 
tlie liupelessness of the student to attain perfection to 
Llic discouraging infiueuce of certain figurative and 
overstrained exj)ressioiis, and in the next doubts his 
capacity for such an acjjuisition under any circum- 
stances. Would he have him hope against hope, 
tlieu.r If he ‘'examines his own mind and finds nothing 
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tliero of that divine inspiration with which he is t<d<l 
so many otlicrs have been favoured/ but wliioh iie lias 
never felt himself ; if ‘'he finds himself possessed of no 
other qualifications’ for the hii^hest efforts of fi'eni'iis 
and iinagination ^than what mere coirnnyii observation 
and a plain understanding can confei*/ be may as well 
desist at once from ^ascending tlie brightest beavcfi of 
invention’: — if the very idea of the divinity of art 
detei’s instead of animating him, if the enthnsiasin witli 
which others speak of it damps the flame in his o^\'n 
breast, he had better not enter into a tunnpc'tilion 
where he wants the first principle of success, tlu; dai'ing 
to aspire aucl the hope to excel. He may he assured 
he is not the man. Sir Joshua himself was not struck 
at first by the sight of the masterpieces of the grefit 
style of art, and he seems unconsciously to nave 
adopted this theory to show that he might still have 
succeeded in it but for want of due application. His 
hypothesis goes to this — to make the common run of 
his readers fancy they can do all tliat can bo done by 
geniug, and to make the man of genius believe he can 
only do what is to he done by ineehanica! rules and 
systematic industry. This is not a vei-y fea.sible 
scheme ; nor is Sir Joshua sufficiently clear ami 
explicit in his reasoning in support of it. 

Jn speaking of Carlo Maratti, he confesses the 
inefficiency of this doctrine in a very romarka'ule 
manner : — 

Carlo Maratti succeeded better than those I have 
first named, and I think owes his superiority to the 
extension of his views: besides his master Andrea 
Succhi, he imitated llaffaelle, Guido, ami the Caracciw. 
It is true, there is nothing very captivating in Carlo 
Maratti ; but this proceeded from a want which cannot 
be completely supplied ; that is, want of strength of 
parts. In thin curtainly men are not equal ami a man 
can bring borne wares only in proportion with the 

S )ital with which he goes to market. Carlo, by 
igence, made the most of what ho bad. ; but there 
was undoubtedly a heaviness about him, whicli extended 
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itself unifoi-nil)'- to his invention, expression, 
drawing', colouring, and the general effect of 
pictures. I'lie 'truth is, he never equalled any 
Tia-jkn-nsin any one thing, and ho added little of 
t'nvn.’ 

ilere, then, Reynolds, we see, fairly gives up 
arguinent. Carlo, after all, vras a heavy hand ; 
flOiih! ail liis diligence and his making the mos 
^vh.'it hs had make up for tlie ■w'aut of ‘’natural 
Sir Joshua’s good sense pointed out to him 
in the individual instance, tliough 
astray by a vague general theory, 
tiie effect of a ffilse principle that th 
bias in the artist’s mind to make genius 
O'thers for support, instead of trusting to 
developing its own incommunicable resources. So in 
treating in the Twelfth Discourse of the way in which 
great artists are formed. Sir Joshua reverts very neaidy 
to his first position : 

“The daily food and nourishment of the mind of an 
Artist is found in the great works of lus predecessors. 
There is no other -way for him to become great him- 
self. Serpens, 7iisi serpentem comederit, non fit draco. 
Raffaelle, as appears from ■what has been said, had 
carefully studied the -works of Masaccio, atid indeed 
there was no other, if we except Michael Angelo 
(whom he likewise imitated),^ so worthy of hiq, atten- 
tion ; and though his manner was dry and hard, lus 
compositions formal, and not enougli diversified, accord- 
ing to the custom of Painters in that early period, yet 
Ins works possess that grandeur and simplicity ivhich 
accompany, and even sometimes proceed from, regu- 
larity and hardttess of maiuier. W e must consider tlie 
hariiaroLis state of the arts before his time, wliou skill 
in di-aw'ing ^v’:l.s so little understood, that the best of the 
painters could not e\’en foreshorten the foot, hut every 
figure appeared to stand upon his toes, and what served 

1 How c:!,i-eful is Sir Joslma, even in a parenthesis, to in.sinuate the 
ohliRations of this sreat genius to others, as if he would have been 
nothing: Without them. 
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for flrapery had^ from the hardness and smallness oi 
the folds, too much the appearance of cords c]ine;i!i,”- 
round the bodj'. He fii-st introduced hn'j^e drapery^ 
ilowing' in an easy and natural manner ; indeed^ he 
appears to be the first who discovered the path that 
leads to every excellence to whi<di the art afterwards 
arrived, and may thci’cfore he justly considered as one 
of the Lri-eat Fathers of Modern Art. 

'Though I have been led on to a longer digression 
respecting this gre:it painter than I iiitondcal, y(d; I 
cannot avoid mentioning another excellence wlntdi ho 
possessed in a very eminent degree : ho was as rmieh 
distinguished among his contemporaries for his diligence 
and industry as Iin vms for the 7iatU7‘al facvltie.s of his 
mind. l^e are told that his whole attention was 
absorbed in the pursuit of his art, and that he acquired 
the name of Masaccio from his total disregard to his 
dress, his person, and all the common concerns of life. 
He is indeed a signal instance of what well-directed 
diligetice will do in a short time : he lived hut twenty- 
seven „years, yet in that short space carried the art so 
far beyond what it had before reached, that he appears 
to stand alone as a model for his successors. Vasari 
gives a hnig catalogue of jjainters and sculfttors wlio 
formed their taste and learned their art by studying 
his works; among those, he names Michael Angelo, 
Lionar^o da Vinci, Pietro Perugino, llaffaelle, Jlar- 
tholomeo, Andrea del Sarto, 11 llosso, and Pierino del 
Vaga.’ 

Sir Joshua hex*e again halts between two opinions, 
lie tells us the names of the painters who formeti them- 
selves upon Masaccio’s style : he does not loll us on 
whom he formed himself. At one time the natural 
faculties of his mind were as remarkable as his inriiiy- 
try ; at another lie was only a signal instance of what 
well-directed diligence will do in a short time. Tien 
again, 'he appears to have been the first who discovered 
tile path that leads to every e.xccllence to which the 
Art afterwards arrived,’ tliough he is introduced in an 
argument to show that 'the daily food and nourish- 
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niant of the mind of the Artist must be found in the 
\vo!"ks of Ills ]>rcdef;essors.’ There is something surely 
very xTavering and unsatisfactory in all this. 

Sir Josliuaj in another part of his work, endeavours 
to rcf^oncile and prop up these contradictious by a 
paradoxical sophism which I think turns upon himself 
He says: *' i am on the conti-ary persuaded, that by 
imihation ojily ’ (by \fhich he has just explained himself 
to mean the study of other masters), 'variety, and even 
origiiuility of inven tion is produced. I will go further : 
oven geiiiiis, at least, what is so called, is the child of 
imitation. But as this appears to be contrary to the 
general opinion, 1 must explain my position before 1 
enforce it. 

' Cenius is supposed to be a power of producing ex- 
cellencies which are out of the reach of the rules of 
art : a power which no precepts can teach, and which 
no industry can acquire. 

' This opinion of the impossibility of acquiring those 
beauties which stamp the work with the character of 
genius, supposes that it is something more fixed thaii ; 
in reality it is, and that we always do and ever did 
agree in opinion with i-espect to what should be con- 
sidered as the characteristic of genius. But the truth 
is, that the degree of excellence which proclaims Genius 
is different in different times and different places ; and 
w’hat shows it to be so is, that mankind havts often 
changed their opinion upon this matter. 

‘ When tlie Arts were in their infancy, the power of 
merely drawing the likeness of any object was con- 
sidej-e*d as one of its greatest efforts. I’lie common 
people, ignorant of the principles of art, talk the same 
hinguage even to this day. But when it was found 
that every man could bo taught to do this, and a groat 
deal more, mei’cly by the observance of certain ]u'e- 
cepts, Ibo. name of Genius then slxifted its application, 
and was given only to him who added the peculiar 
chnractei' of tlie object he represented — to him who 
had invention, expression, grace, or dignity ; in short, 
those qualities or excellencies, the power of producing 
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wliicli could not then be taught by any known and pro- 
mulgated rules. 

‘ U'’e are very sure tliat the beauty of form, th(5 ex- 
](ression of the passions, the art of composition, even 
the po^vcr of giving a general air of grandeur to a work, 
is at pi'esent very much under the dominion of riiies. 
These excellencies were heretofore considered merely 
as the eifecls of genius ; and justly, if geuiiis is not 
taken for inspiration, hut as the effect of close observa- 
tion and experience.’ 

Sir Joshua began Avith undertaking to siiow that 
^genius was the child of the imitation of oiiicrs, and 
now it turns out not to he inspiration indeod, but the 
effect of close observation and experience.’ The whole 
drift of this argument appears to be contrary to Avhat 
the Avriter intended, for the obvious inference is that 
the essence of genius consists entirely, both in kind 
and degree, in the single circumstance of originality. 
The very same things are or are not genius, according 
as they proceed from invention or from mere imitation. 
In so .far as a thing is original, as it has ncA'er been 
done before, it acquires and it deserves the appellation 
of genius : in so far as it is not original, and is borroAve(i 
from others or taught by rule, it is not, indther is it 
called, genius. This does not make much for the sup- 
position that genius is a traditional and secojid-liand 
qualitjs* Because, for example, a man without inucli 
genius can copy a picture of Michael Angelo’s, docs it 
folIoAv that there avus no genius in the original design, 
or that the inventor and copyist are e(|uul ? If indeed, 
as Sir Joslma labours to prove, mere imitation of exist- 
ing n’odels and attention to established nilc-s could 
produce results exactly similar to tlutso of natural 
po’.vei’s, if the progress of art as a learned profession 
were a gradual hut continual accumulation of individual 
excellence, instead of being a sudden and almost mirac- 
ulous start to the highest luMiuty and gnnuleur nearly 
at iirst, and a regular declension to mediocrity ever 
after, then indeed the distinction betAveen genius and 
imitation Avould bo little worth contending ftir ; the 
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3^a\igo,s rnigiir. be diiFo.veiitj tiie effects %vouId be tlio 
.saniCj or ratJior skill to avail ourselves of external 
a.lvaiitiiges would be of more importance and efficacy 
tlinn the most jxnverful internal resources. But as tb*e 
rase stands, all the gi-eat works of art liave been tbe 
offspring of individual genius^ either projecting itself 
bci'orc the general advances of society or striking out 
a separate pjith for itself; all tbe rest is but labour in 
vain. Eor every purpose of emulation or instruction 
we go batik to tin; original inventors, not to those ivho 
imitated, nud, as it is falsely pretended, improved uptni 
their models : or if those who ft)llow’ed htn'e at any 
time attained as high a rank or .snr[)assed their pre- 
decessors, it was not from borrowing their excellencies, 
but by unfolding new and exquisite powers of tlieir 
own, of which the moving principle lay in the indi- 
vidual mind, and not in the stimtdus afforded by ]n’e- 
vious example and general knowledge. Great faults, it 
is true, may be avoided, but great excellencies can never 
be attained" in this v.'ay, if Sir Joshua’s hypothesis of 
progressive relinemeut in art was anything more than 
a verbal fallacy, ndiy does he go back to Michael 
Angelo as the God of his idolatry ? Why does he find 
fault with Carlo Maratti for being heavy? Or why 
does he declare as explicitly as truly, that 'the judg- 
ment, after it has been long pa.s.sivc, by degrees loses 
its power of becoming active when exertion is^ neces- 
sary’? — Once more to point out tlie fluctuation in Sir 
Jofjlma’s notions on tliis subject of the advantages of 
natural genius iind artificial study, he says, when 
reccmimeiuiing the proper objects of ambition to the 
young artist : 

' lily adviee in a word is this : keep your principal 
;!.ttenti<ni fixed upon the higher excellencies. If you 
compass them, and compass nothing more, you are still 
in the first class, M’e )nay regret the innumerable 
beauties which you m:iy want ; you nvay be very imper- 
fect, but still you are an imper.fcct artist of the highest 
■order.’ 

Tins is the Fifth Discourse. In the Seventh our 
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artist seems to waver, and flings a doubt on, liis forniar 
decision, whereby 'it loses some colour.’ 

' Indeed peiTectioa in an inferior style may be 
reasonably preferred to mediocrity in tlie liigliest 
walks of art. A landscape of Claude Lorraine rnay^' 
Ite ])referrca to a liistory by Luca Ciordauo : but hence 
appears the necessity of the connoisseur’s knowing in 
what coiwists the excellency of each class, in order to 
judge how neJir it approaches to perfection.’ 

As he ach'ances, however, he grows bolder, and ali-o- 
getlier discards his theory of judging of the artist l)y 
the olas.s to which ho belongs— But vve ha\’8 the sanc- 
tion of all mankind,’ he saj'^s, 'in preferring genius in 
a lower rank of art to feebleness and insipidity in the 
highest.’ 'I'iiis is in speaking of Gainsborough. 'J'he 
whole passage is excellent, and, I should think, con- 
clusive against the general and factitious style of art 
on -which he insists so much at other times. 

‘ Gn this ground, however unsafe, 1 will venture to 
prophesy, tluit two of the last distinguished painters of 
that (gmntry, I mean Pompeio Battoni and Ralaelle 
Mengs, however great their names may at present 
sound in our ears,- will very soon fall into the rank 
of Imperiale, Hebastian Concha, Placid o Constanaa, 
Musaccio, and the rest of their immediate predeces- 
sors ,' ^v’bose names, though equally renowned in their 
lifetime, are now fallen into what is little short of total 
ohli\'iou. 1 do not say that those painters \vero not 
superior to the artist I allude to,^ and whose loss tve 
lament, in a certain I’outine of practice, which, to the 
eyes ,of common observers, has the air of a leai-ned 
composition, and bears a sort of superficial resem- 
blance to the manner of the great men who went 
before them. I know this perfectly well ; hut I know 
likewise, that a man looking for real and lasting re])n- 
taiion must unlearn much of the common-place method 

1 If Sir .Toslina laid an offer to exchange a Taica Giordano in liis 
colluction for a Chinde Lorraine, lie would, not have hcjaitatod long 
aliout tho preference. 

2 Written in 1788. s Gainsborough. 
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so ia tlie works of the artists whom I have 

named. Eor my own part, I confess, I take more 
interest in and arn more captivated with the powerful 
impressimi of nature, which Gainsborough exhibited 
Iji ln.s portraits and in his landscapes, and the interest- 
ing hiniplicity and elegance of his little ordinary beggar- 
chiidreu, tbau with any of the works of that school, 
since the time of Andrea Sacchi, or perhaps we may 
say Carlo Maratti : two painters who may truly be 
said to be Ur/iuiii Romanokum. 

‘ l am well aware how much I lay myself open, to the 
censure and ridicule of the academical professors of 
other nations in pi'eferring the humble attempts of 
Gainsborough to the works of those regular graduates 
in the great historical style. But we have the sanction 
of all mankind in prefemng genius in a lower rank of 
art to feebleness and insipidity in the highest.* 

Yet this e.xcellent artist and critic had .said but a 
few pages before when working upon his theory — ^ For 
this rea.son I shall beg leave to lay before you a few 
thoughts on the subject ; to throw out some hints that 
piay lead your minds to an opinion (which I take to be 
the true one) that Painting is not only not to be con- 
sidered as an imitation operating by deception, but 
that it is, and ought to be, in many points of vicw..aud 
strictly speaking, no imitation at .all of external nature. 
Perhaps it ought to be as far removed from thewulgar 
idea of imitation as the rehned, civilised state in which 
wo li^'e is remo^'ed from a gross state of nature ; and 
those who have not cultivated their im£ig‘inatioii.s, 
which the majority of imiukind certainly have not, 
may bo sjiid, in regard to arts, to continue in this stat(i 
uf nature. Such men will always prefer imitation’ 
(the imitation of nature) ‘ to that excellence whic.h is 
achlressed to another foculty that they do not posses.s' ; 
but the.'^e are not the pe.rsous to whom a painter is to 
look, any more than a judge of morals and manners 
ouglit to* refer coatian'crted points upon those .subjects 
to the opinions of people taken from the banks of the 
Ohio or from New Holland.’ 
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in opposition to the seiitiment hero expressed that 
* Painting is and ouglit to he, in many points of view 
and strictly speaking, no imitation at all of oxtoniai 
nature,’ it is emphatically said iij another place: 
‘ Nature is and must be the fountain wliicli alone is 
inexhaustible, and from which all excellences must 
originally flow.’ 

I cannot undertake to I'cconcile so many contradic- 
tions, nor do I think it an easy task for the student to 
derive any simple or intelligible cine from these con- 
dicling authorities and broken hints in the prosecution 
of his art. Sir Joshua apj>cars to have imbibed from 
others (Burke or Johnson) a spurious metaphysical 
notion that art was to be prefen-ed to nature, and 
learning to genius, with whicii his own good sense and 
practical observation were continually at Avar, hut from 
which ho only emancipates himself for a moment to 
relapse into the same error again shortly after. ‘ The 
conclusion of the Twelfth Discourse is, I think, how- 
ever, a triumphant and unanswerable denunciation of 
his onn favourite paradox on the objects and study 
of art. 

‘Those arti.sts’ (he says with a strain of eloquent 
truth) ‘ who have (piitted i.he service of nature (whose 
service, when well understood, is perfect freedom) and 
haA’e put themselves under the direction of I know not 
what capricious fantastical mistre.ss, who fascinates and 
overpowers their whole mind, and from wlmse dominion 
there are no hopes of their being ever reediumed (since 
they appoiir perfectly satisfied, and not at all <*.0!)scioiis 
of their ibrloru siLnalioa), like Uie tran.sfoiuned followers 
of Comus, 

Not once perceive their foul diBfigaretncjiit ; 

But boast themselves more comely than before. 


1 Sir .foshua himself wanted academic skill and pationoo in the 
dctail.s of his profcs.sioii. From these defects he seems to luivi; bci u 
altrrnately repelled by each theory aud style of art, tiie Kimply 
uarural ami elal>orately seientilic, as it came before him ; mni iii 
his impatience of eiuih, to have been betrayed into a ti.saiie of ineon- 
sisteucies somewhat difficult to unravel. 
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'Metliinks sucli men wlio have found out so sliort 
a, path have no reason to complain of the shortness of 
life and the extent of art ; since life is so much longer 
than is wanted for their improvementj or is iiidk^d 
necessary for the accomplishment of their idea of per- 
fection.^ On the contrary, he who recurs to nature, at 
every recurrence renews his strength; The rules of art 
he is never likely to forget ; they are few and simple : but 
Nature is rehiied, subtle, and infinitely various, beyond 
the power and retention of memory ; it is necessary 
therefore to have continual recourse to lieix In this 
intercourse there is no end of his improvement : the 
longer he lives, the nearer he approaches to the true 
and perfect idea of Art’ 

1 He had been hefore speaking o£ Boucher, Director of the ITi'encli 
Academy, who told liira that ‘ when he was young, studying his art, 
he fouiKl it necessary to use models, hut that he had left them off for 
many years.’ 
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THK SAME SUBJECT GOWTINUED 

The first inquiry wliicli runs tlirough Sir Joshua iloy- 
nolds’s Discourses is whether the student ought to look 
at nature with his owu eyes or with the eyes of other 
and on the whole, he apparently inclines to the latter. 
The second question is what is to he understood by 
nature; whether it is a general and abstract idea, or 
an aggregate of particulai-s ; and he strenuously main- 
biiiis the former of these positions. Yet it is not easy 
always to determine how far or with what precise ; 
limitations he does so. 

The first germ of his speculations on this subject is 
to be found in two papers in the Id/er. In the last 
paragraph of the second of these, he says : 

‘ If it has been proved that the painter, by attending 
to the invariable and general ideas of nature, produces 
beauty, he must, by regarding minute particularities 
and accidental discrimination, deviate from the uni- 
vers/il rule, and pollute his canvas with deformity.’ 

In answer to this, I would say that deformity is iiot 
tlie being \'aried in the particulars, in which all" things 
differ (for on this principle all nature, which is made 
up of individuals, would bo a heap of deformity), but 
in violating general rules, in which tliey all or almost 
all agree. I'hns there are no two no.ses in the ■’.vorhl 
exactly alike, or without a great variety of subordinate 
parts, ivhich may still be handsome, but a lace witlnjufc 
any nose at all, or a nose (like that of a injislc) without 
any particularity in the details, would Ijo a grcvit 
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deformity In art or nature. Sir Joshua seems to have 
been led into liis notions on this subject either i)y aii 
ambi;ruity of tcrins^ or by taking only one view of 
nature. Hu suypo«es grauileur, or the general effect 
or t'ue whole, to consist in leaving out tlie ]>articular 
details, because tliese details ai'e sometimes ibmul 
V, 'it, bout any grandeur of effect, and he therefore 
conceives the two things to be irrecouciLable and the 
alternatives of each otlicr. This is very imperfect 
reasoning. If the mere leaving out the details con- 
stituted grandeur, any one could do this : the greatest 
dauber would at that rate be the greatest artist. A 
house or sign painter might instantly enter the lists 
with Michael Aiiigelo, and might look down on the 
little, dry, hard manner of Raphael. But grandeur 
depends on a distinct principle of its own, not on a 
negation of the parts ; and as it does not arise from 
their omission, so neither is it incompatible with their 
insertion or the highest finishing. In fiict, an artist 
may give the minute particulars of any object one by 
one and with the utmost care, and totally iiogdect the 
proportions, arrangement, and general masses, on 
which the effect of the whole more immediately 
depends ; or he may give the latter, viz. the propox'- 
tious and arrangement of the lai’ger parts and the 
general niassos of light and shade, and leave ail the 
minuter parts of which tliose parts are comported a 
mei '0 blotch, one genex-al smeaig like the first crude 
and liEisty getting in of the groundwork of a picture ; 
he may do either of these, or lie may comhiue both, 
that is, finish the pax’ts, but put tliem in their x-iglit 
places, axxd keep tliem in due subordination to tlxe 
general effect and massing of the whole. If the 
exclusioxx of the parts W'ero necessary to the grandeur 
of the whole composition, if tlxe more eiitii-e this 
<*\clusion, if the more like a ia/m/a rusa^ a vague, uii- 
deiiued, shadowy and abstracted representation the 
picture was, the greater the gx’andeur, there could be 
xio danger of pushing this piduciple too far, aixd going 
tlio full length of Sir Joshua’s tlieory without axxy 
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restrictions or mental reservations, But Tieithe? of 
these suppositions is true. The greatest graiulciir inny 
coexist -with the most perfect, nay with a miciasscujjic 
accuracy of detail, as we see it dyes often in n.nlurc : 
the greatest looseness and slovenliness of execuLion 
may be displayed without any grandeur at all either in 
the outline^ or distribution of the masses of (tolour. I'o 
exjtiaiu more particularly what I mean, i ha^'o seen 
and copied porti-aits by Titian, in which the eyebrows 
xvere marked wdth a number of small strolces, like hair- 
lines (indeed, the hairs of wdiicli they were compose.'! 
%vere in a great measure given) — but did this destroy 
the grandeur of e.xpression, the truth of outline, arising 
from the aiTangement of these hair-lines in a given 
form .? Tlie grancleui', the character, the e.xpression 
remained, for the general form or arched and expanded 
outline remained, just as much as if it had been d.aubed 
in with a blacking-brush ; the introduction of the 
internal parts and te.xture only added delicacy and 
truth to the general and striking effect of the whole, 
Surdly a number of small dots or lines may be arranged 
into the form of a square or a circle indiscriminately : 
the square or circle, that is, the larger figure, I'emaihs 
the same, whether the line of which it consists is 
broken or continuous ; as we may see in prints wbera 
the outlines, features, and mas.seH remain tlie same in 
all tke varieties of mezzotinto, dotted and lined engrav- 
ing. If Titian in marking the appearance of the hairs 
had deranged the general shape and contour of the 
eyebrows, be would have destroyed tlie look of nature ; 
but as be did not, hut kept both in vieu'’, he pro- 
portionably improved his copy of it. So, in ivhat 
regards the masses of light and shade, tlie variety, the 
delicate trau.sparency and broken transitions of the 
tints is not inconsistent with the gre;itest breadth or 
boldest contrasts. If the light, for instance, is tin-own 
strongly on one side of a face, and the other is cast 
into deep shade, let the individual and various parts of 
tlie .surface be finished with the most scrupulou.s e.xaet- 
ness both in the drawing and in the colours, provided 
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n.'iture is not oxcecdedj tliis mil not nor cannot destroy 
tlie force and harmony of the composition. One side 
of the face will still have tliat great and leading distinc- 
tion (tf ’oeing seem in Khadf)\Vj and the other of being 
seen in tlic light, let the subordinate difierences be as 
many and as p)-eci3e as they will. Suppose a ]>anther 
is painted in the sun : will it lie necessary to leave out 
the spots to produce breadth and the great style, or 
will not this he done more effectually by paintitig the 
spots of one side of liis shaggy coat as they are seen in 
Uio light, and those of the other as they really appear 
in natural sliadow ? The two masses are thus preserved 
completely;, and no offence is done to truth and nature. 
Otherwise v/e resolve the distribution of light and 
shade into focu/ colouring. I'he masses, the grandeur 
exist equally in e.xternal nature with the local differences 
of different colours. Yet Sir Joshua .seems to argue 
that the gTandeur, the effect of tlie whole object, is 
confined to the general idea in the mind, and that ail 
the littleness and individuality is in nature, lliis is 
an essentially false view of the subject, 'fliis grtfndeur, 
this general effect, is indeed always combined with the 
details, or what our theoretical reasoner would designate 
as littleness in nature .* and so it ought to be in art, as 
far as art can follow nature with prudence and profit, 
lIRiat is tlie fault of Denner’s style.? — It is, that he 
does not give this combination of properties : that lie 
gives only one view of nature ; that he abstracts tlie 
details, the fini.shing, the curiosities of natural appear- 
ances from tlie gcnei’a! result, truth, and character of 
the W'hole, and in finishing eveiy part witli elaborate 
care, totally loses sight of the more important uud 
striking apjiearanco of the object as it presents itself to 
ns in nature. He gives every part of a face ; but the 
shape, the expression, the light and shade of the xvhole 
is ivrong, and as far as can be from what is natural. 
Do gives an infinite variety of tints of the human face, 
nor are they subjected to any principle of light and 
shade. He is different from Rembrandt or Titian. 
The English schools, formed on Sir Joshua’s theory, 
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give neitlier the fiaisliing of the [jai-ts nor the cfi’ect oi' 
the whole, but Jia inexplicable dumb mass without 
distinction or meaning. They do not do as UoniK-r 
did, and think that not to do as he did is to do as 
Titian and Kembx-audt did ; I do not know wlietiier 
they would take it as a compliment to be supposed to 
imitate nature. Some few artists, it must be said, 
have of late reformed this indiferently among us i 
Oh ! let them reform it altogether ! ’ I have no doubt 
they would if they could ; but I have some doubt-! 
whether they can or not. —Before 1 proceed to consider 
the question of beauty and grandeur as it relates to the 
.selection of form, I will quote a few' passages from Sir 
Joshua with reference to what has been .said on the 
imitatioxi of particular objects. In the Third Discourse 
he observes : wdll now add that nature liei’self is not 

to be too closely copied. ... A mere copier of nature 
can never produce anything great ; can never raise and 
enilarge, the conceptions, or warm the heart of the spectator. 
Til© wish of the genuine painter must be more ex- 
tensive! : instead of endeavouring to amu.se mankind 
with the minute neatness of his imitations, he mu.st 
endeavour to improve them by the grandeur of his 
ideas ; instead of .seeking praise by deceh’ing tlio 
superficial sense of the spectator, he must strive for 
fame by captivating the imagination.’ 

Froifi this passage it would surely seem that there 
was nothing in nature but minute neatness and sujier- 
ficial effect : nothing great in her style, for an imitator 
of it c;in produce noLhing great; nothing ‘to enlarge 
tlio coucejjtions or wai-ra the heart of the s(>eotator.’ 

What word lisitli passed thy Adam severe ! 

All that is truly grand or excellent i.s a figment of the 
imagination, a vapid ci’eation out of notiiiiig, a pmre 
effect of overlooking and scorning the minute neatness 
of natural objects, Tliis will not do. Again, Sir 
Joshua lays it down without any qualifi(;ation that-- 

‘ I'he wliolo beauty and grandeur of the art consi.sts 
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ill bsiug able to get above all singulaiv forms^ local 
cutTioms. ]>e.i‘uliaritiesj, sliiA details of every khul.” 

Yet v,'o find liim acknowledging a different opinion . 

‘'1 am very ready to allow’ (he says^ in speaking o£ 
history-painting) ‘ that some circuinstaiices of minute- 
nests and particularity tend to give an air of 
truth to a piece, and to interest the spectator m an 
e.vtraordinar;/ manner. Such circumstances thci-etbi’e 
cannot wholiy he rejected ; hut if there he anything in 
the Art v/hicli re(|uires peculiar nicety of discernment, 
it is the disposition of these minute, circumstautial 
parts, which, according to the judgment employed in 
the choice, become so useful to truth or so injurious to 
grandeur.’ 

That’s true; hut the sweeping clause against ^all 
particularities and details of every kind ’ is clearlj'’ got 
rid of. The undecided state of Sir Joshua’s feelings 
on this subject of the incompatibility between the 
•\rhol6 and the details is strikingly manifested in two 
short passages which follo^v each other in the space of 
two pages. Speaking of some pictures of Paul Ve^ponese 
and Rubens as distinguished by the dexterity and the 
unity of style displaj'ed in them, he adds : 

^ It is by this, and this alone, that the mechanical 
power is ennobled, and raised much above its natural 
rank. And it appears to me that with propriety it 
acquires this cliaracter, as an instance of that ,guperi- 
ority v,dth which mind predominates over matter, by 
contracting into one w'hole what nature has made 
multifarious.’ 

Thi.s would imply tliat the principle of unity and 
integrity is only in the mind, and that nature is a heap 
of di&johited, disconnected imrticulars, a chaos of 
points and atoms. In the very next page the follow- 
ing sentence occurs : — 

•^As painting is an art, they’ (the ignorant) think 
they ought to be pleased in proportion as they see that 
art ostentatiously displa}-ed ; they will from this supposi- 
tion X'l'cler neatness, high finisliiug, and gaudy colour- 
ing, to the truth, simplicity, and nnity of nature.’ 
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Before, ricatuess and liip;-!! finisliiiig were suppoweil to 
belong exclusively to the littleness of nature, but hero 
trutli, siniplieity, and unity are her characteristics. 
iSoon aftei'j Sir Joshua says: ‘1 .should be sorry iJ' 
wluit has been said should be understood to have an}' 
tendency to encourage that carelessness which leaves 
work in an unJiuished state. 1 commend nothing for 
the want of e.xactness ; 1 mean to point out that kind 
of e-vactnc.s.s which is the hesL wliich is alone truly 
to b(; so esteemed.’ Tliis Sir Joshua has already told us 
coiisists in getting above ‘^all particularities and doLaiis 
of every kind,’ Once more we find it stated that — 

' It is in vain to attend to the variation of tiuts^ if 
in that atteiition the general hue of flesh is lost ; or to 
finish ever so minutely the parts^, if the masses are not 
observed, or the whole not well put together.’ 

Nothing can be truer ; but why always suppose the 
two things lit variance with each other? 

^Titian’s manner was then new to the world, but 
that unshaken trutli on which it is founded has fi.ved it 
as a model to all succeeding painters ; and those v.dio 
null e.^amine into the artifice will find it to consist In 
the powei- of generalising, and in the shortness and 
simplicity of the means employed.’ 

Titian’s real excellence consisted in the power of 
generalising and of imlhnduidhhig at the same time : if 
it were merely tlie former, it would be difficult to 
account for the error immediately after pointed out by 
8ir Joshua. He says in the very next ])ai-agr!tph : 

"'Miinyr artists, as Vasari likewise observes, have 
iffiiorautly imagined they are imitating the manner of 
'Titian when they leave their colours rough and neglect 
the detail ; hut not possessing the principles on wliidi 
iie wrougiit, tl»e_v have produced what lie calls //(jZ/Jj 
absurd, foolish pictures.’ 

Aiauy artists have also imagined they were following 
the directions of Sir Joshua when they did the same thing, 
that is, iHjglecfced the detail, and produced the saioe 
results - vapid generalities, ahsui-d, foolish pictiires. 

I will only give two short passages more, and luu-e 
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done vvitli part of tlie subject. I am auxious to 
coafVout Sir Joshua y/ith his own authority : — 

‘ The advantage of this method of considering objects 
{as a whole) is what I wish now more particularly to 
eriforce. At the same time I do not forget that a 
painter must have the po\yer of contracting as well as 
uiiatjjjg his sight ; because he that does not at all 
express particulars expresses nothing; yet it is certain 
ihat a nice discrimination of minute circumstances and 
a punctilious delineation of them^ whatever excellence 
it may liavc (and I do not mean to detract from it), 
never did confer on the aidist the character of Ueniiis.’ 

At page oo we liiid the following words : — 

^ Whether it is tlie human figure, an animal, or even 
inanimate objects, there is nothing, however unpromis- 
ing in appearance, but may be raised into dignitj', 
convey sentiment, and produce emotion, in the hands 
of a I^ainter of genius. What was said of Virgil, that 
he threw even tlie dung about the ground with an air 
of dignity, iimy he ap.>plied to Titian ; whatever he 
touched, however naturally mean, and habitually 
familiar, by a kind of magic he invested with grandeur 
and importance.' — No, not by magic, but by seeking 
and finding iii individual nature, and combined with 
details of every kind, that grace and grandeur and 
unity of efect which Sir Joshua supposes to be a mere 
creation of the artist's brain I Titian’s practice was, I 
conceive, to give general appearances \vith in3ividual 
forms and circumstances : Sir Joshua’s theory goes 
too often, and in its pi'evailing bias, to separate the 
two thingvS as inconsistent with each otlier, and therebj' 
to destroy or bring into question that union of striking 
ctfect with accuracy of resemblance in which the essence 
of sound art (as far as rtdates to imitation) consists. 

Fartlier, as Sir Joshua is inclined to mei'ge the 
details of individual objects in general effect, so he is 
resolved to reduce ail beauty or grandeur in natural 
objects to a central form or abstract idea of a certain 
class, so as to exclude all peculiarities or deviations 
from this ideal standard as unfit subjects for the artist’s 
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pencil, and as polluting' lus canvas with dojormit;' - 
As tlu 3 former principle went to destroy all exactness 
and solidity in particular things, this goes to eonround 
all variety, distinctness, and characteristic force in tlic 
broader scale of nature. There is a principle of con- 
fr)rmity in nature or of something in coramou between 
a number of individuals of the same class, but there is 
also a principle of contrast, of discrimination and 
identity, which is equally essential in the system of the 
uni verse and in the structure of our ideas both of art 
and nature. Sir Joshua would hardly neutralise the 
tints of the rainbow to produce a dingy grey, as a 
medium or central colour ; why, then, should he 
neutralise all features, forms, etc., to produce an 
insipid monotony? He does not indeed consider his 
theory of beauty as a])plicable to colour, which he well 
understood, but insists upon and literally enforces it as 
to form and ideal conceptions, of which ho knew com- 
paratively little, and where his authority is more 
questionable. 1 will not in this place undertake to 
show that his theory of a middle form (as the standard 
of taste and beauty) is not true of the outline of the 
human foce and hgurc or other organic bodies, though 
I think that even there it is only one principle or 
condition of beauty ; but 1 do say that it has little or 
nothing to do with those other cajiital parts of painting, 
colour, w.haracter, expi-essiori, and grandeur of concep- 
tion. Sir Joshua himself contends that “^beauty in 
creatures of the same species is the medium or centre 
of all its \'arious f<)rms ’ ; and he maintains that gran- 
deur is the same abstraction of the species in the 
individual. Therefore beauty and grandeur must be 
the same thing, wdiich they are not ; so that this 
deiinition must be faulty. Grandeur I should suppose 
to imply something that elevates and expands the 
mind, which is chieily power or niagniludc. Beauty is 
that which soothes and melts it; and its source, f 
approhond, is a certain harmony, softness, and grada- 
tion of form, within the limits of our customary 
associatious, no doubt, or of what we expect of certain 
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apecies. but, not hulcpcndent of every other consitlev:i-- 
tiou. Our critic himself confesses of Michael Ainr-elO;, 
vdiom he re.'yards as the pattern of the great oj' sublime 
siylO) that ‘ his people are a superior order of beings ; 
there is nothing about them, nothing in the air of their 
.•ictioua or their attitudes, or the style or cast of their 
limbs or features, tliat reminds us oi' their helonging to 
onr own species, llaffaelle’s imagination is not so 
elevated ; his figiu'cs are not so much disjoined from 
our own diminutive race of beings, though his ideas 
are cha.sto, noble, and of great couforinity to their 
subjects. Michael Angelo’s works have a strong, 
peculiar, and marked character : they seem to proceed 
from his own mind entirely, and that mind so rich and 
abundant that he never needed, or seemed to disdain 
to look abroad for foreign help. Raffaelle’s materials 
are generally l)orrowed, though the noble structure is 
his own.’^ How does all this accord with the same 
writer’s favourite theory that all beauty, all grandeur, 
and all excellence consist in an approximation to that 
central form or habitual idea of mediocrity^, irnm*wliich 
every deviation is so much deformity and littleness.'* 
Michael Angelo’ .s figures are raised above our diminu- 
tive race of beings, yet they are confessedly the 
standard of sublimity in wha.t regards the human 
form. Grandeur, then, admits of an e.vaggeratioii of 
our habitual impressions ; and the strong, triarked, 
and peculiar character which Michael Angelo has at 
the same time gi%'eu to his works’ does not take away 
from it. This is fact against argument. 1 would hike 
kftir Joshua’s woni for the goodness of a picture, and 
for its distinguishing properties, sooner than I would 
for an :ib.stract meta]>hysic!il t,heory. Our artist also 
spcak.s continually of high and low subjects. Tliere can 
bo no distinction of this kind upon his principle, that 
the staiulard of taste is the adhering to the central 
form of each species, and that every species is in itself 
equally beautiful. The painter of flowers, of shells, or 
of anjithiug else, is equally elevated with Raphael or 
1 The I’if til Discourse. 
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?JichaeL if lie adheres to the generic or established 
form of what he paints: the resL a-ccording to this 
dciiuitkuij is a matter of iudiffereuce. niore riuisi; 
therefore he something besides the central or customary 
form to account for the difference of dignity^ for the 
liigh and low style in nature or in art. Aiichael 
Angelo’s ligurcs^ we are told^ are more than ordinarily 
grand ; why^ by the same rule, may not R.'iphatd’s be 
more than ordinarily beautiful;, have tiuo-g ihau ordinary 
softness^ symmetry, and grace? — tJharu<‘ter and ck- 
pressiou arc still less included in the present theory. 
All character is a departure from the coinmou-jflace 
form ; and Sir Joshua makes no scruple to declare 
that expression destroys beauty. Thus he .says : 

‘ If you mean to pi*escrve the most perfect beauty hi 
its most perfect state, you cannot express the passions, 
ail of which produce distortion and deformity, more or 
less, ill the most beautiful faces.’ 

He goes on : ‘Guido, from want of choice in adapting 
his subject to his ideas and his powers, or from attempt- 
ing to:preserve beauty where it could not he preserved, 
has in this respect succeeded very ill. His figures are 
often engaged in subjects that retpiircd great o.'cpressioa ; 
yet his Judith and Holofernes, the daughter of Herodlas 
with the Baptist’s head, the Andromeda, and .some 
even of the Mothers of the Innocents, have little more 
exfireffiiou than his Venus attired by the Graces.’ 

Wliat a censure is this pas.sed upon Guido, and wliat 
a condemnation of his own theory, which would reduce 
and level all that is truly great and praiseworthy in 
art to thi.s insipid, tasteless standard, by setting aside 
as illegitimate all that does not come wilhiu the middle, 
central form ! Yet Sir Jo.shua judges of Hogarth as 
he deviates from this .standard, not as lie excois in 
individu.al character, which ho says is only good or 
tolei-able as it partakes of general nature ; and ho 
might accu.se Alichael Angelo and Kajihael, the one 
for his grandeur of style, the other for his expj-c.s,siou : 
for neither are what he sets up as tlie goal (if jtei'iec- 
tioii. — I v/ill just stop to remark here that iSir Joshua has 
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.•Dinraitted himself very sti'angely in speaking of the 
eltaracler atiu expression to be found in the Greelc 
He says iu one place : 

‘ i cannot quit the Apollo without making one 
observation on the character of this figure. He is 
sup'posed to have just discharged his arrow at the 
Python ; and by the head retreating a little towards 
Ih’e right shoulder, ho appears attentive to its effect. 
Whiit i would remark is the difference of tliis attention 
from that of the Discobolus, who is engaged iu the 
same purpose, wutc.hing the effect of his Discus. 'I'he 
graceful, negligent, though a7iimated air of the one, 
and the vuiirar eagerness of the other, furnish an 
instance of the judgment of the ancient Sculptors in 
their 71 ice (liticrmiinatiun of chai'acter. niey are both 
equally true to nature, aud equally admirable.' 

After a few observations 011 the limited means of the 
art of sculpture, and the inattention of the ancients to 
almost everything but form, we meet w'ith the following 
passage : — 

•Tliose who think Sculpture can express more than 
v/e have allowed may ask, by what means we discover, 
at the first glance, the (duiracter that is represented iu 
a Bust, a Cameo, or Intaglio.? I suspect it will be 
found, on close examination, by him who is resolved 
not to sec more than ha really does see, that the figures 
are distinguished by their hn-iffnia more than by any 
variety of form or beauty. Take from Apollo his Lyre, 
from Bacchus his Thyrsus and Vine-leaves, and Meleager 
the Boar’s Head, and there will remain little or no 
difference iii their characters. In a Juno, Minerva, or 
Flora, the idea of the artist seems to have gone no 
furihei* tlian representing perfect hea^ity, and after- 
vrard.s adding the pj’Oper attribiite.Sj with a total in- 
clid'e.rcitco to which they gave them,’ 

[vV'hat, Hum, becomes of that ‘'nice discrimination of 
charac-ter’ for w'hit.di our author has just before ccle- 
fij-ated them .?] 

‘■'riius Jolin De Bologna, after he had finished a 
groii]> of a young man holding up a young woman in 
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Ills arniSj with an old man at his feetj oalied his frioads 
together, to tell him what name he should give it, and 
it was agreed to call it The Rape of tlie Sabines ; and 
this is the celebrated group wliicli notv stands bofora 
the old Palace at Florence,. The figures have the same 
general expression which is to be found in uiosL of tlie 
anti(iue Sculpture ; and yet it would be no wonder if 
Future critics should fiiui out dcdicacy of expression 
which was never intended, and go so far a,s to see, iii 
the old man’s coimtenunce, the exact relation irliich he 
iiore to the ivoman who appears to be taken from him.’ 

So it is that Sir Joshua’s theory seems to rest on an 
inclined plane, and is always glad of au excuse to slide, 
from the severity of truth and nature, into the milder 
and more equable regions of insipidity and inanity ; .1 
am sorry to say so, but so it appears to me. 

i confess, it strikes me as a self-evident truth that 
variety or contrast is as essential a principle in art and 
nature as uniformity, and as necessary to make up the 
harmony of the universe and the contentment of the 
mind.* Who would destroy the shifting effects of light 
and shade, the shaiq), lively opj)ositiou of colours in 
the same or in different objects, the streaks in a flower, 
the stains in a piece of marble, to reduce all to the 
same neutral, dead colouring, the same middle tint? 
Yet it is on this y)i’inciple that Sir Joshua would get 
rid of fill variety, character, expression, and picturesijue 
effect in forms,' or at least measure the worth or the 
spuriousness of all these according to tlieir reference to 
or departure from a given or average standard. Surely, 
nature is more liberal, art is \vider tlian SSir Joshua’s 
theory. Allow (for the sake of argument) that all 
forms are in themselves indifferent, and tliat beauty or 
the sense of pleasure in forms can therefore only arise 
from customary association, or fj'om that middle 
impre,ssiou to wliich they all tend : yet this cannot by 
the same rule apply to other tilings. Sujipose there is 
no capacity in form to affect the mind except from ii.s 
corresponding to previous expectation, the same thing 
cannot be said of the idea of power or grandeur. ISo 
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one can say tliat tlie idea of power does not affect the 
inind v.'ifli the sense of awe and sublimity. That is, 
power and wesikness, grandeur and littlenesSj are not 
indifferent things^ the perfection of which consists in a 
medium i)etween both. Again^ expression is not a 
thing indifferent in itself, which derives its value or its 
iitlerest solely from its conformity to a neutral staudai'd. 

would neutralise the expression of pleasure and 
pain .i' or say that the passions of the human mind — 
pity, love, joy, sorrow, etc. — are only interesting to the 
imagination and worth the attention of the artist, as he 
can reduce them to an equivocal state which is neither 

g ’easant nor painful, neither one thing nor tlie other? 

r who would stop short of the utmost refinement, 
precision, and force in the delineation of each.? Ideal 
expression is not neutral expression, but extreme 
expression. Again, character is a thing of peculiarity, 
of striking contrast, of distinction, and not of uni- 
formity. It . is necessarily opposed to Sir Joshua's 
exclusive theory, and yet it is surely a curious and 
interesting field of speculation for the human ^ind. 
Lively, spirited discrimination of character is one 
soiirce of gratification to the lover of nature and art, 
which it could not be if all truth and excellence con- 
sisted in rejecting individual traits. Ideal character is 
not common-place, but consistent character marked 
throughout, which may take place in history e¥ por- 
trait. Historical truth in a picture is the putting the 
different features of the face or muscles of the body 
into consistent action. The picturesque altogether 
depends on particular points or qualities of an object, 
])i-ojecting as it were beyond the middle line of beautj’', 
ami catching the eye of the spectator. It ivas less, 
however, my intention to hazard any speeulations of 
mi' ov/n tliaii to confirm the common-sense; feelings on 
t!;e sulfjoct by Sir Joshua’s own admissions in different 
places. In the 'i'eiith Discourse, speaking" of some 
objections to the Apollo, he has these remarkable 
words: — 

^ In regard to the last objection (viz. that the lower 
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lia'if of tlie figure is longer tlia.n just proportion riiknvs} 
it must be 'remembered, that Apollo i.s b.ere in tbe 
exertion of one of Ms 'peculiar powers, wliich is swift- 
ness ; lie lias therefore that proportion v/liich is best 
;!ua])ted to that character. This is no more incorrect- 
ness than when there is given to a Hercules an cxtrti- 
ordinary swelling and strength of muscles.’ 

Htrength and activity then do not depend on the 
raifldle form ; and the middle»form is to be sacrifuiod 
to the representation of these positive qualities. Char- 
acter is thus allowed not only to be an iutegi’ant p.art 
of the antique and classical style of art^ but even to 
hike precedence of and set aside the abstract idea 
of beauty. Little more vimuld be required to justify 
Hogarth in his Gothic i-esolution^ that if he were to 
make a figure of Cliaron, he would give him bandy legs, 
because watermen are generally bandy-legged. It is 
very well to talk of the abstract idea of a man or of a 
God, but if you come to anything like an intelligible 

n ositioii, you must either individualise and define, 
jstroy the very idea you contemplate. Sir Joshua 
goes into this question at considerable length in the 
Third Discourse : — 

“■ To the principle I have laid down, that the idea of 
beauty in each species of l)eings is an invariable one, it 
may be objected,’ be says, ‘that in every particular 
specie*.! there are various central forms, which are 
separate and distinct from each other, and yet are 
undeuiahly beautiful ; that in the human figure, for 
instance, tlie beauty of Hercules is one, of the (.iriadiafcor 
another, of the. Apollo another, which makes so numy 
difihroiit ideas of beauty. It is true, indeed, that tiie.se 
figures a.i-e each pei-fect in their kind, though of difi’er- 
eiit chai’acters and proportions ; hut still none of them 
is the representation of an individual, but of a class. 
And as there is one general form, which, as I luive 
said, belongs to the human kind at large, so in each ol' 
these classes there is one common idea which is the 
alxstract of tlie various individual forms belong-ing to 
that class. Thus, though the forms of childhood and 
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BgT diiier cxcesding'Iy^ there is a cotnmou form in 
chiluhoofL and a oommon form, in age, which is the 
K’lOre perfect as it is remote from all peculiarities. 
But I must add further, that though the most perfect 
forms of eacli of the general divisions of the human 
figure are ideal, and superior to any individual form of 
that class, yet the highest perfection of the human 
figure is not to be found in any of them. It is not in 
the Hercules, nor in the Gladiator, nor in the Apollo ; 
but in that form which is talsen from all, and whicli 
partakes equally of the activity of the Gladiator, of the 
delicacy of the Apollo, and of the muscular strength 
of the Hercules. For pex'fect heauty in any species 
must combine all the characters which are beautiful in 
that species. It cannot consist in any one to the 
exclusion of the rest : no one, therefore, must be 
predominant, that no one may be deficient.’ 

Sir Joshua here supposes the distinctions of classes 
and character to he necessarily combined with tlie 
general leading idea of a middle form. This middle 
"form is not to confound age, sex, circumstance^ under 
one sweeping abstraction ; but we must limit the 
general ideas by certain specific differences and char- 
acteristic marks, belonging to the several subordinate 
divisions and ramifications of each class. This is 
enough to sliow that there is a principle of individuality 
as well as of abstraction inseparable from work^ of art 
as well as nature. We are to keep the human form 
distinct from that of other living beings, that of men 
iroin that of women ; we are to distinguish between 
age and infiincy, hetv/een thoughtfulness and gaiety, 
Stetweeii strength and softness. Where is this to stop.? 
But Sir Joshua turns round upon himself in this very 
passage, and says : * No : we are to unite the strength 
<)j- the Hercules witli the delicacy of the Apollo ; for 
pevlcct i)eauty ixx any species must combine all the 
characters which are beautiful in that species.’ Now 
if those diirei’cnt characters are beautiful in them- 
selves, why not give them for their own sakes and in 
their mo.st striking appearances, instead of qualifying 
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aud softening tliem down in a neutral form ; v.diielj 
must pi’oduce a compromise^ not a union of tliii'ercnt 
excellences. If all excess of beauty, if all character i;-i 
deforinity, then we must try to lose it as hist us 
possible in other qualities. But if ,sti-englli is au 
excellence, if activity is an excellence, if delicacy is an 
excellence, then the perfection, i.e. the highest deppvo 
of each of these qualities, cannot be attained but by 
remaining satisfied with a les.s degree of tiic rest. Pnit 
let us hear what Sir Joshua himself ad'cauces on this 
subject in another part of the Discourses: 

‘ Some excellences bear to be united, and are 
improved by union : others are of a discordant nature, 
aud the attempt to unite them onlj'’ produces a harsh 
jarring' of incongruent principles. The attempt to 
unite contrary excellences (of form, for instance in a 
single figure can never escape degenerating into the 
monstrous but by smking into the insipid ; by kikbtg away 
its marked character, and weakening its expression. 

‘Obvious as these remarks appear, there are many 
writers on our art who, not being of the profession and 
conseijuently not knowing what can or cannot he done, 
have been very liberal of absurd praises in their 
description of favourite works. They always find in 
them what they are resolved to find. Tliey praise 
excellences that can hardly exist together ; and, abo\’e 
all thii^'s, are fond of desci'ibiug with great exactness 
the expression of a mixed passion, which more particu- 
larly flp]>ears to me out of the reach of our art.’ ^ 

‘Such are many disquisitions which I have read on 
some of the Cartoons aud other pictures of Rafiuelle, 
where the critics have described their own imagina- 
tions ; or indeed where the excellent master himself 
may have attempted this expression of passions above 
the ])owers of tlie art, and has, therefore, by an 
indistinct and imperfect marking, left room for every 
imagination with equal probability to find a passion, of 

1 These are Sir Joshua’s words, 

2 1 do not know that ; hut I do not think the two passions could 
be expressed by expressing neither or soinetliing between both. 
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bib own. IVbat has Leeu^ and what can be done in the 
art^ is sufficiently difficult: we need not he mortified or 
discouraged at not being able to execute the conceptions 
of a romantic imagination. Art has its boundaries, 
though imagiuatioii has none. We can easily, like the 
ancientfi, siip])ose a. Jupiter to he possessed or ali those 
powers and perfections which the subordinate Deities 
%vere endowed with separately. Y'et when they em- 
])k)yed their art to represent liim, they confined his 
character to majesty alone. Pliny, therefore, thougli 
we are under great obligations to him for the informa- 
tion he has given us in relation to the works of the 
ancient artists, is very frequently wrong wffien he 
speaks of them, which he does very often, in the style 
of many of our modern connoisseurs. He observes 
that in a statue of Paris, by Euphranor, 3’’ou might 
discover at the same time three difierent characters : 
the dignity of a Judge of the Goddesses, the Lover of 
Helen, and the Conqueror of Achilles. A statue in 
which you endeavour to unite stately dignity, youthful 
elegance, and stern valour, must surely possess none 
of these to any eminent degree. ' • 

From hence it appears that there is much difficulty 
as well as danger in an endeavour to concentrate in a 
single subject those various powei-s which, ri.siiig from 
various points, naturally move in different directions.’ 

What real clue to the art or sound principles of judg- 
ing the student can derive from these contrSdictory 
statements, or in what manner it, i.s possible to reconcile 
them one to the other, I confess I am at a loss to dis- 
cover, As it appears to me, all the varieties of nature 
in the infinite number of its qualities, combinations, 
characters, expressions, incidents, etc., rise from dis- 
tinct points or centre.s and mu.st mox’^c in di.stinct direc- 
tions, H.S the forms of diflerent species are to be referred 
to a separate slandard. It is the object of art to bring 
them out in all their force, clearness, and precision, 
and not to blend them into a vague, vapid, nondescript 
viml conception, which pretends to unite, but in reality 
destroys. iSir Joshua’s theory limits nature and para- 
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lyses H.rt. According to him. the middle form or the 
a\ erage of our various impressions is the s(»urce iVom 
■\vliicli all hoauty, pleasure, interest, imagination springs. 
I contend, on the contrary, that this very A'ariety is gf»o<i 
in itself^ nor do 1 agree with him that the whole of 
nature as it exists in fact is stark naught, and that the?-e 
i.s nothing worthy of the contemplation of a wise man 
hut that ideal perfection which never existed in the world 
nor even on canvas, niore is something fa.stidious and 
.sickly in Sir Joshua’s system. His code of taste con- 
sists too much of negations, and not enough of positive, 
prominent ([ualities. It accounts for notliing but the 
beauty of the common Antique, and hardly for that. 
The merit of Hogarth, I grant, is diflerent from that of 
the Greek statues ; but I deny that Hogarth is to be 
measured by this standard or by Sir Joshua’ .s middle 
forms : he has powers of instruction and amusement 
that, rising from a different point, naturally move in 
a different direction,’ and completely attain their end. 
It would be just as reasonable to condemn a comedy 
for iiotahaving the pathos of a tragedy or the stateli- 
ness of an epic poem. If Sir Joshua Reynolds’s theory 
were true. Dr. Johnson’s Irene would be a better 
tragedy than auy of Shakespear’s. 

The reasoning of the Biscoiirties is, I think, then, 
deficient in the following particulars 

1. Itfseems to imply that general effect in a pictui’c 
is produced by leaving out the details, whereas the 
largest masses and the grandest outline are consistent 
•with the utmost delicacy of finishing in the parts. 

2. It makes no distinction hetwceix beauty and gran- 
deur, but refers both to an ideal or middle form, as the 
centre of the vaiuous forms of the species, and yet in- 
consistently attiabutes the grandeur of Mic.hael Angelo’s 
style to the superhuman appearance of his prophets and 
apostles. 

. 3. It does not at any time make mention of power 

or magnitude in an object as a distinct source of the 
sublime (though this is acknowledged unintentionally 
in the case of Michael Angelo, etc.), nor of softness or 
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■exi, ' 

syitxnielry of form xw a distinct source of beauty, in- love 

dependently of, still in connection xvith another d i,o 

source ax-isin;? from what xve are accustomed to expect that 

from each individual species. ther 

4. Sir Joshua’s theory does not leave room for char- hut 

jicteia but rejects it as an anomaly. was 

5. It docs not point out the source of expression, but xd I 

considers it as hostile to bexiiity ; axid yet, lastly, he ug'le 

sxilows that the xniddle forxn, .canded to the iitino.st ■ ent) 

tlieoreLical extent, neither defined by chjiracler, nor sing- 

impregnated by passion, would pi-oduce nothing but tiolx 

vague, insipid, unmeaning generality. .my 

In a wxxrd, I cannot think that the tlieory here laid .xcd*, 

down is clear and ssitisfactory, that it is consistent with the 

itself, that it accounts for the various excellences of i of 

ai’t from a few simple princijxles, or that the method the 

which Sir Joshua has pursued in treating the subject is, the 

as he himself expresses it, ‘a plavn and houetst method.' lest 

It is, I fear, more calculated to baffle aud perplex the s of 

student in his progress than to gave him clear lights as ive, 

to the object he should have in view, or to furnish him jonr 

with strong motives of emulation to attain it. I (i 

' ' .was 
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ESSAY XV 


OW PAUMiOX AND COKMOW-Pf/.'ltJS5 

I HAVE been sometimes accused of a fondness for para- 
doxes, but 1 cannot in my own mind plead gaiilty to 
tbe charge, i do not indeed swear by an opinion be- 
cause it is old ; but neither do I fall in love with every 
extravagance at first sight because it is new. I con- 
ceive that a thing may have been repeated a thousand 
times without being a bit more reasonabio than it was 
the first time ; and 1 also conceive that an argument or 
an Cibsarvation may be very jvist, though it may so 
h.appen that it was never stated before : but I do not 
take it for granted that every prejiulice is ill-founded ; 
nor that every parado.x is self-evident, merely because 
it contradicts tbe vulgar ojjinion. Sheridan once said 
of some speech in his acute, sarcastic way, that ‘it 
conKiined a groat deal both of what was new and what 
was true : but that unfortunately what was new was 
not true, and what was true was not new. ' I’his a]>])ear 3 
to me to express the whole sense of the question. I do 
not see much use in dwelling on a common-place, how- 
ever fashionable or well established ; nor am 1 very 
ambitious of starting the most specious novelty, unless 
I imagine I have reason on my side. Originality im- 
plies independence of opinion ; but diii'ers as widely 
from mere singularity as from the tidtest truism. It 
consists in seeing and thinkiug: for one’s-soif; M'liereas 
singularity is only the affectation of saying something 
to contradict other people, without having any real 
opinion of one’s ovvii upon the matter. Mr. Burke was 
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pi: 

Jin' orig-iiifil, tlioug’li an extravagant writer ; Mr. IViiifl- hunt 

hum was a regular manufacturer of parado.ves. 

I'lie greatest number of minds seem utterly incapable Jove 

of iixiiia: on any conclusion, except from the pressure -d to 

of custom and authority : opposed to these there is tluit 

another class less nurnei-ous but pretty formidable, who itber 

in all ilieir opinions are eiiually under the influence of ■ but 

iiuvtilty and restless vanity. The prejudices of the one was 

are counterbalanced by tbe paradoxes of the other; tvd J 

and fidly, * putting in one scale a weight of ignorance, uixlc 

in that of piide,’ might be said to ' smile deliglited with ieiit) 

the eternal poise.’ A sincei’e and manly spirit of in- eing 

quiry is neither blinded by example nor dazalcd by lion 

Sudden flashes of light. Nature is always tlie same, ' mv 

the storehouse of lasting truth, and teeming with inex- acd, 

haustibie variety ; and he who looks at her with steady the 

and well-practised eyes will find enough to employ ail i of 

his sagacity, whether it has or has not been seen by the 

others before him. Strange as it may seem , to learn I the 

what an object is, the true phiIosoj)her looks at the !ie,sit 

object itselfj instead of turning to others to know whiit ^ of 

they think or say or have heard of it, or instead of con- >ve, 

suiting the dictates of lus vanity, petulance, and in- our 

genuity to see what can be said against their opinion, :I (X 

and to prove himself wiser than all the rest of the ^vas 

world. For want of this the real powers and resources |>nt 

of the mind are lost and dissipated in a convict of :|a I 

opinions and passions, of obstinacy against levity, of he, 

bigotrj'' ag-ainst self-conceit, of notorious abuses against -ter 

rash innovations, of dull, plodding, old-fashioned stii- yea 

pidity against new-fangled folly, of worldly interest j.acl 

against headstiamg egotism, of the incorrigible pre- j"er 

judiccs of the old and the unmanageable humours of Wto 

the young- ; wliilo truth lies in -the middle, and is over- ^an 

looked by both parties. Or as Luther complained long Iff. 

ago, *' human reason is like a drunken man on hoi-se- 
iuick : set it up on one side, and it tumbles over on the ;fm 

other.’ — With one sort, example, authority, fashion, *to 

ease, interest, rule all : with the other-, singularity, the Rit 

love of distinction, mere whim, the throwing off all 
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ro.<traiut and showing an lieroic di^reg'ard of con- 
sequGuceSj, an impatient and unsettled turn of mind, 
the want of sudden and strong excitement^ of son'.e 
new plaything for the imagination, are e<(u:'dly ■ lords of 
the ascendant/ and are at every step getting the stint, 
of reason, truth, nature, common sense, and fooling. 
Witli one party, whatever is, is right : with their 
anti\gonists, whatever is, is wrong. These swallow 
Gvery antiquated ahsm-dity: those catch at every 
new, uiilledged project — and are alike enchanted with 
the velocipedes or the French Revolution. {’)ne set, 
wrapped u]> in impenetrable forms and technical tradi- 
tions, are deaf to everything that has not been dinned 
in their ears, and in those of their forefithers, from 
time immemorial: their hearing is thick with the same 
old saw.3, the same unmeaning form of words, ever- 
lastingly repeated : the others pique themselves on a 
jargon of their own, a Babylonish dialect, crude, un- 
concocted, harsh, discordant, to which it is impossible 
for any one else to attach either meaning or respect. 
These last turn away at tlie mention of all usages, 
creeds, institutions of more thaii a day’s standing as a 
mass df bigotry, superstition, and barbarous ignorance, 
whose leaden touch would petrify and benumb their 
quick, mercurial, ‘apprehensive, forgotive’ faculties, 
'i’he opinion of to-day supev.sedes tluit of yesterday : 
that of to-morrow supersedes, by anticipation, that of 
to-day. I’lie wisdom of the ancients, the doctrines of 
the leSrned, the laws of nations, the common senti- 
ments of morality, are to tliem like a bundle of old 
almanacs. As the modern politician always asks for 
this day’s paper, the modern sciolist ahvays inquires 
after the latest paradox. With him instinct is a dota.rd, 
nature a changeling-, and common sense a discnrde(i 
hy-word. A.s with tlie man of the world, what every- 
body says must he true, the citizen of the world lias 
quite a dilfereiit Tiotion of the matter. With the one, 
the majority; ‘the powers that be ’have always been 
in the right in all ages and places, thougli they have 
been cutting one another’s throats and turning the 
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world upside down wdtli their quarrels and disputes 
from the beyiniiiujj; of time : with the other, 'what any 
two people have ever agreed in is an error on the facre 
of it. ""The crediiioua bigot shudders at the idea of 
alto]'ing' anything in ^ time-liallowed ’ institutions ; and 
under this cant plirase eau bring himself to tolerate any 
knaviU'y or any folly, the Inquisition, Holy Oil, th*e 
Riglit Divine, ete. ; — ^-tlie more refined, sceptic; will laugh 
i;i your face at the idea of retaining aujdhiug which lias 
the damning stamp of custom upon it, and is for fihat- 
iug all former precedents, '^all trivial, fond records,’ 
the u’hole frame and faime of society as a nuisance iji 
the lump. Is not tins a pair of wiseacres well matched!-' 
The one stickles through thick and thin for his o-vto 
religion and gmverument: the other .scouts all religioii.s 
and' all go^'ernmeuts with a smile of ineffahle disdain. 
The one -will not move for any consideration out of the 
broad and beaten path ; the other is continually tui-ning 
off at right angles, and losing himself in the labyrinths 
of his own ignorance and presumption. The one will 
not go along with any party : the other always joins 
the strongest side. The one will not conform -So any 
common practice: the other 'ivill subscribe to any thriv- 
ing system, llie one is the slave of habit: the other is 
the sport of caprice. 'I'he first is like a man obstinately 
bed-rid : the last is troubled witli St. Vitus’s dance. 
He cannot stand still, he cannot I’est upon any conclu- 
sion, ^He never is — but ahvays to be riff/tt.’ 

The author of the Protnpiheuft Unboimd (to take an 
individual instance of the last character) has a fire in 
his eye, a fever in his blood, a maggot in his brain, a 
hectic flutter in his speech, which mark out the philo- 
sophic fanatic. He is sanguine - com plexioned and 
sluill-voiced. As is often observable in the case of 
religious enthusiasts, there is a slenderness of con- 
stitutional idamiria, which renders the flesh ho match 
for the spirit. His bending, flexible form appeax-s 
to take no sti'ong hold of thixxgs, does not grapple 
with tiie -svoiid about him, hut slides from it like a 
river — 
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Awi in its liqniil texture mortal wound 
iteeeives uo more than can tlie Uiiid air. 

Tlie shock of accident^ the weight of authority make 
iio impression on his opinionSj which retire like a 
featlier, or rise from the encounter unliurt tliroug'b 
their onni buoyancy. He is clogged by no dull system 
of realities, no eartli-bound feelings, no rooted pre- 
judices, by nothing that belongs to the mighty trunk 
and hard husk of nature and habit, hut is drawn up by 
irresistible levity to the regions of imn-e spec-ulation 
and fancy, to the sphere of air and lire, where his 
delighted spirit floats in ’seas of pearl ami clouds of 
amber.’ ’I'here is no caput mortuum of worn-out, 
threadbare experience to serve as ballast to his mind ; 
it i.s all volatile intellectual salt of tarter, that refuse.s 
to combine its evanescent, inflammable essence with 
anji;hing solid or anything lasting. Bubbles ax-e to 
him the only realities touch them, and they vanish. 
Curiosity is the only pi’oper category of his mind, and 
though a man in knowledge, he is a child in feeling. 
Heuce'he puts everything into a metaphysical crucible 
to judge of it himself and exhibit it to others as a sub- 
ject of interesting experiment, without flrst making it 
over to the ordeal of his common sense or trying it oix 
his lieart. This faculty of speculating at random on . 
all questions may in its overgrown and uninformed 
state tTo much mischief without intending it, like an 
overgrown child with the pow'er of a man, Mr. 
Shelley has been accused of vanity — I think he is 
chargeable wdth extreme levity ; but this levity is .so 
gTcat that I do not believe he is sensible of its con- 
sequences. He strives to overturn all established 
creeds and systems; but this is in him an effect of 
con.stitution. He runs befox’c the most extravagant 
opinions ; hut this is because he is hold back by none 
of the merely mechanical checks of sympathy aiui 
habit. Ho tempers with all sorts of obnoxious sub- 
jects ; but it is less because he is gralilied with the 
rankness of the tfiint than captivated with the intel- 
lectual phosphoric light they emit. It would seem 
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iliat he wlslietl not so much to convince or inform as 
to slsock the public by the tenor of his productions ; 
hut J suspect he- is more intent upon startling' himself 
-tvitli his electrical experiments in morals and philo- 
sophy ; and though they may scorch other people, 
thev are to him harmless amusements, the coruscations 
of an Aurora Horcalis, that ‘ play round tiie head, but 
do not reach the heart.’ Still 1 could wish that he 
would j)ut a stop to the incessant;, alarming whirl of 
his voltaic battery. IVith his zeal, his talent, and his 
fanc 3 p ho would do more good and less harm if he 
woi*o to give up his wdlder theories, and if he took less 
pleasure in feeling his heart flutter in unison with the 
panic-struck apprehensions of his readers. Persons of 
this class, instead of consolidjiting useful and acknow- 
ledged truths, and thus advancing the cause of science 
and virtue, are never easy but in raising doubtful and 
disagreeable questions, which bring the former into 
disgrace and discredit. They are not contented to lead 
the minds of men to an eminence overlooking’ the 
prospect of social arneHorati(»n, nnlc.'S, by forcijig them 
up slippery paths and to tlie utmost verge of ])ossibilifcy., 
they can dash them down the precipice the instant 
they reach the promised Pisgah. They think it no- 
thing to hang up a beacon to guide or warn, if they do 
not at the same time frighten the community like a 
comet. They do not mind making their prwciples 
odious, provided they can make themselves notorious. 
To win over the ])ublic opinion by fair means is to 
them an insipid, common-jdace mode of ]M>pu!arity : 
they would oiihor Ibrce it by harsh methods, or seduce 
it by intoxi<!afcing potions. Egotism, petulance, licen- 
tiousness, levity of principle (whatever be the source) 
is a bad thing in any one, and most of all in a philo- 
sophical I’oformer. I’lieir humanity, their wisdom, is 
always ‘^at the horizon.’ Anything new, anything 
remote, anything questionable, comes to them u*. a 
shape that is sure of a cordial welcome— a welcome 
cordial in pimportion as the object is new, as it is 
iipparontly impracticable, as it is a doubt w'h ether it 
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i.s at all desirable. Just after the final iailurej, the 
conipletiou of the last act of the French devolution, 
vrhou tlio legitimate wits wei-e crying outj “^Tlie farce 
is over^ now let us go to supper/ these provoking 
reasoners got up a lively hypothesis about iniroduciug 
the domestic government of tlio Nayrs into this counlry 
as a feasible set-olF against the success of t])e Borough- 
mongers. The practical is with tliem always i.he 
antipodes of the idc^al ; and like other visionaries of 
a dilfevent stamp, they date the Millennium c^r New 
Order of lliiugs from the llestoi’atiou of the ihairhons. 
'■ Fine words butter no parsnips,’ says tlio proc'erh. 
^ While you are talking- of marrying, 1 am thinking 
of hanging,’ says Captain Macheatli. Of all people the 
most tormenting are those who bid yon hope in the 
midst of despair, wlio, bj' never caring about anythiug 
Imt their own sanguine, haii’-brained L-’topian schemes, 
have at no time any particular cause for embarrassment 
and despondency because they ha^-e never the least 
chance of success, and who by including whatever does 
not hit their idle fancy, kings, priests, religion, govern- 
ment, .public abuses or private morals, in the same 
sweeping clause of ban and anathema, do all they’^ can 
to combine all parties in a common cause against them, 
and to prevent every one else from advancing one 
step farther in the career of jn-actical improvement 
than they do in that of imaginary and unattainable 
perfieeijou. 

Besides, all this untoward heat and precocity often 
aj’gues rottenness and a falliug-off. I myself remembc.r 
several instances of this sort of unrestrained license 
of opinion and violent effervescence of sentiment in the 
first period of the French Revolution. E.vtremes meet : 
and the most Ihrious anarchists have since hecome the 
most barefaced ajjostates. Among the foremost of 
tliese I might mention the present poot-laui-cate and 
same of his friends. The prose-writers on that side, 
of the <iuestion — Mr. Godwin, Mr. Beutham, etc. — have 
not turned round in tliis extraordinary manner : they 
seem to have felt their ground (however mistaken in 
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fiome pointp)ji and liave in general adhered to their first 
T)rincipiori. ihit poets (as it has been said) ha'TO mch 
ser.'hviU hrai}i,s', that tiioy are disposed to meddle with 
ei’eryihing, and mar all. They make had philosophers 
and worse politicians.^ They live, for the most part,’ 
in an ide:il world of their own ; and it would perhaps 
be as ^veii if they wore confined to it. Their flights 
and fancies ai-e delightful to themselves and to every- 
body else : but tlioy make strange work vvitb matter 
of fact ; and if they were allowed to act in public, 
aflairs. would soon turn the world the wrong side out. 
Tiiey indulge only tlndr own flattering dreams or super- 
stitious prejudices, and make i<loIs or bugbears of 
whatever they please, caring as little for history or 
particular facts as for general reasoning. They are 
da.ng'erous leaders and treacherous followers. Their 
inordinate vanity runs them into all sorts of extra- 
vaganees ; and tiieir habitual effeminacy gets them out 
of them at any price. Always pampering their own 
appetite fo]’ excitement, and wdshing to astonish others, 
their whole aim is to produce a dramatic effect, one 
way or other — to slioek or delight the observer.sk.; and 
lliey are apparently as indifferent to the consequences 
of vv'hat they ^vrite as if the world were merely a stage 
for them to play theii’ fantastic tricks on, and to 
make their admirers weep. Not less romaiitic in their 
servility tlian their independence, and equally im- 
poidunate candidates for fame or infamy, they require 
only to be dislinguisbed, and ai’e not scrupulous as to 
the means of distinction. Jacobiii.s or Anti-Jacobins — 
outragenu.s advocates for auarcliy and licentiousness, 
or flaming apostles of political persecution — always 

1 for polities, I think poets are torien by nature, supposing 
t'hi’m to he by natiiro poets. Tiio love of an individual person <»r 
family, that has worn a crown ff>r many successions, is an inclination 
rrreaily adapted to the fanciful tribe. On the other h-'ind, inathe- 
rnatioiaijs, alwtrael, reasoners. fit no nuiuner of .attachment to person.s, 
at least to the visible part of them, hut prodigiously devoted to the 
ideas of virtue, liberty, and so forth, are generally wJiigs. It happens 
ai;!’ueahly enougli to this inasim, that the whigs are friends to tliat 
V iKo, piodding, unpoetied people, the Dutch.’— ■S/tensfone’.s- Letters, 
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■I’jolent and vulgar in their opinions^, they oseil]n,te. 
with a giddy and sickening motioUj from one absurdity 
to anothei-j and expiate tlje follies of youth by the 
heartless -^ices of advancing age. None so read)' as 
they to carry every paradox to its most re^’oitillg and 
ridiculous excess — none so sure caricature, in their 
own persons, every feature of the prevailing phiki- 
siophy ! In their days of blissful iimovatiou. indeed, 
tlie philosopliers crept at their heels like bounds, while 
they darted on their distant quarry like hawks ; stoop- 
ing always to the ioxvest game; eagerly snufling up* 
the most tainted and rankest scents ; feeding their 
vanity with a notion of the sfcreng-th of their digestion 
of poisons, and most ostentatiously avowing whatever 
would most effectually startle the prejudices of others. ^ 
Preposterously seeking for the stimulus of novelty iii 
abstract truth, and the eclat of theatrical exhibition in 
pure reason, it is no wonder that these persons at last 

1 To give tlie modern reader un petit aper^ of tlio tone of literai-y 
conversation about flve or six and twenty years ago, I remember 
being present in a large party composed of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in which two persons f)f remarkable candour and ingenuity 
were" labouring (as hard as if t.liey had been paid for it) to prove that 
all prayer was a mode of dictating to the Alniiglity, and an arrogant 
assumivtioii of superiority. A gentleman present sai<l, with great 
simplicity and nmvctc, that tliere was one prayer which did not strike 
him as coming exactly under tins description, .and being asked wiiat 
that Wjis, made answer, ‘ The Samaritan's— “ Lord, be merciful to me, 
a sinner i " ’ Tliis appeal by no means settled the eceptical dogmatism 
of the two disputants, and soon after tlie proposer of the obji-ction 
went away ; on which one of them observed with great marks o£ 
satisfaction and triumph— ‘J am afraid avc have shocked lhal gen tie- 
man’s prejudices.’ This did not appear to me at that time iinite the 
thing, ami this happened in tlie year 1794.— Twiccj has tlie iron 
entered my soul. 'I'wicc have the dastard, vaunting, venal crew gone 
over it: once as they went forth, eoruiuering and to cfimiucr, witii 
reason liy their side, glittering like a falcliion, trampling on pre- 
judices and marching fearlessly on in the work of regeneration; once 
again, when tliey returned with retrograde steps, like Cacus’rs <ixeii 
di'agged liacktvard by the heels, to the den of hogitirnacy, ‘ rout on 
rout, confusion worse confounded,’ with place.s and pensions and the 
Quarterly Review dangling from their iioekets, and shouting, ‘ De- 
liverance for mankind,’ for ‘ the worst, the second fall of man.’ Vet 
I have endured all this marching and countermarching of poets, 
piiilosophers, and politicians over my head as well as I could, like 
‘ the camomile that tiirivos, the more ’lis trod uiion.’ By Heavens, 

I think. I’ll endui'e it no longer : 
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becauie (lisg^usted witfi tlicir own pursuits, and that, iu 
oousequpnoa of the violence of the chan^^e, the most 
inveterate prc-iudices and uncharitable sentiments have 
rusiietl in to fill up the void produced by the previous 
aiiiuhilatiou of common sense, wisdom, and humanity ! ’ 

1 have so far been a little hard on poets and rt- 
formers. S./est I should be thought to liaise taken a 
particular spite tn them, 1 will try to make them the 
nr, made honorabh by turning to a passage in the writ- 
ings of one wlio neither is nor ever pretended to be 
a poet or a reformer, but the antithesis of both, an 
accomplished man of the world, a courtier, and a wit, 
and who lias endeavoured to move the previous ques- 
tion on all schemes of fanciful improvement, and all 
plans of practical reform, by the following declaration, 
It is in itself a finished common-place; and may serve 
as a test whether that sort of smooth, verbal reasoning 
which passes current because it excites no one idea in 
the mind, is much freer from inherent absurdity than 
the wildest paradox. 

■^My lot,’ says Mr. Canning in the conclusion of his 
Liverpool speech, ‘is cast under the British Monarclnn 
Dnder that I have lived; under that I have seen my 
country flourish ; ^ under that f have seen it enjoy as 
great a share of pvosTiority, of happiness, and of gloi‘y 
as 1 believe any modification of human society to be 
capable of be.stowing ; and I am not prepared ip sacri- 
fice or to hazard the fruit of centuries of e.xperience, 
of centuries of struggles, and of more than one ceutiirj’ 
of liberty, as perfect as ever blessed any country upon 
the earth, fiir visionary schemes of ideal perfectibility, 
for doubtful experiments even of possible improvement.’^ 

Jsuch is Mr, Canning's common-place ; and in giving 
the following answer to it, 1 do not think I can be 
accused of iiilling into that extravagant and unmiti- 
gated strain of paradoxical reasoning ivith which I have 
already found so much fault. 

Troja/uit. 

2 Mr. Crtnnina's Speech at the Livmpool Dinner, given in celshra- 
tion of Ins Jle-election, March 18, 1820. Fourth edition, revised and 
corrected. 
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'i^he pasKa<>'e, tlien^ which the geiitlemau here tiii’ows 
dc»v/u as an effectual h,a.r to all change, to all iimoya- 
tion, to ail improvement^, contaiiis at evei'v stop a 
refutation of his favourite creed. He is not prepared 
to sacrifice or to hazard tho fruit of centuries of 
exyterience, f>f centuries of struggles, and oi‘ one 
century of liboj'ty, for visionary schemes of ideal 
perfectihility.’ So liere are centimes of experionce 
and centui'ies of struggles to arrive at one ceniiin/ of 
/ihefljj ; and yet, according to jHr. Ctanning’s general 
advice, we are never to make any experiments or to 
engage in any struggles either with a view to future 
improvement, or to recover benefits which we have 
lost. Man (they repeat in our ears, line upon line, 
precept upon precept) is always to turn his back u]ion 
the future, and his face to the past. He is to believe 
that nothing is possible or desirable but what he finds 
already established to his hands in time-worn institu- 
tions or inveterate abuses. His understanding is to he 
buried iti implicit creeds, and he Iiimself is to he made 
into a political automaton, a go-cart of superstition 
and prejudice, never sthwing hand or foot hut as he is 
pulled by the wires and strings of the state-conjurers, 
tlie legitimate managers and proprietors of the sliow. 
His powers of will, of thought, and action are to be 
paralysed in him, and he is to he told and to believe 
that whatever is, must he. I’erhaps Mr. Canning ivill 
say that men were to make experiments and to re- 
solve upon struggles fonnei-ly, hub that now they ai’e 
to surrender their understandings and their rights 
into his keeping. But at what period of tho world was 
the system of political wisdom stereoii/ped, like Mr, 
Cobhett’s Gold against Papery so as to ridmifc of no 
fiirther alterations or improvements, or corrcfffioii of 
errors of tlie jn-ess? A'Flxen did tlie experience of 
mankind become stationary or i-elrograde, so that we 
must act from tho obsolete inferences of past perioris, 
not from the living impulse of existing eiri;u instances, 
and the consolidated force of the knowledge and re- 
fiectiou of ages up to the present instant, naturally 
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projecting ua forward into the future, and not driving 
us back upon the pa, at ? Did Mr. Canning never hear, 
did he never think, of Lord Bacon’s axiom, '^That 
those times are the ancient times in wliich we live, 
and nut those ivhich, counting backwards from our- 
selves, ordine retrogrado, we call ancient’ ? The latest 
Ijcriotls must neceasariiy have tlie advantage of the 
sum-total of the experience that has gone bcfbi-e them , 
uud of the suTU-total of Imman reason e.xertod upon 
that experience., or upon tlie solid foundation of natuj'e 
and history, moving on iu its majestic course, not flutter- 
ing in the empty air of fanciful speculation, nor leaving 
:.i gap of centurie.? between us and the long-mouldered 
grounds on w'hich we are to think and act, Mr. 
Canning cannot plead with Mr. Burke that no dis- 
coveries, no improvements have been made in political 
science and institutions ; for he says we have arrived 
thi’ough centuries of e.xperience and of struggles at 
one century of liberty, fs the world, then, at a stand 
Mr. Canning knows well enough that it is in ceaseless 
progress aud everlasting change, hut he would have it 
to Ije the change from liberty to slavery, the progress 
of corruption, not of regeneration and reform. IThy, 
no longer ago tha.ii the present year, the two epochs of 
November aud January last presented (he tells us in 
this very speech) as great a contrast in the state o4ithe 
country as any two periods of its history the most 
opposite or most remote. Well then, are our ex- 
perience aud our struggles at an end No, he says, 
‘ the crisis is at hand for every man to take part for or 
against the institutions of the British Monarchy.’ His 
]sart is taken : ‘^hut of this be siu-e, to do aught good 
will never he his task!’ lie will guard carefully 
against ail possible improvements, and maintain, all 
possible abuses sacred, impassive, immortal. He will 
not give up the fruit of centuries of experience, of 
strugsrles, and of one century at least of liberty, since 
the ilovolutioii of IfjSfl, for any doubtful experiments 
whatever. We are arrived at the end of our experience, 
our struggle.^, atul our liberty — and are to anchor 
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tiiroTigli time and etei-aity in tlie inirbr.ur of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. 'VVe (the people of 
Enji'land) will tell Mr. Canning frankly what, we think 
of his rnagnanimou.s ajid ulterior resolution, it is our 
own ; and it has been the re.solution of mankind iu all 
ages of the world. No people, no age, ever threw 
away the fruits of past wdsdoni, or the enjoyment of 
present ble.s.sings, for visionary scliemes of ideal perfeo 
tion. it is the knowledge of the pa.st, the actual 
infliction of the present, that has produced all changes, 
all innovations, and all iinproviMUCuts — not (as is 
pretended) the chimerical anticipation of 'possible ad- 
vantages, but the intolerable pressu re of long-established, 
notorious, aggravated, and growing abuses. It was 
the experience of the enormous and disgusting abuses 
and corruptions of the Papal power that produced the 
Reformation. It was the experience of the ve.vatioiis 
and oppressions of the feudal system that produced its 
abolition after centuries of sufferings and of struggles. 
It was the experience of the caprice and tyranny of the 
Mon^treh that extorted Magna Oharta at Runnymede. 
It was the experience of the arbiti'ary and insolent 
abuse of the prerogative iu the reigns of the Tudors 
and the tirst Stuarts that prodiiced the resistance to it 
in the reign of Charles I. and the Grand Rebellion. 
It was the experien(!e of the incorrigible attachment 
of t|j,e same Stuarts to Popery and Slavery, xvith tlieir 
many acts of cruelty, treachery, and bigotry, that 
produced the Revolution, and set the House of Bruns- 
wick on the Throne. It was the conviction of tine 
incurable nature of the abuse, increasing with time 
and patience, and overcoming the obstinate attachment 
to old habits and prejudices, — an attechment not to be 
rooted out by fancy or theory, hut only by repeated, 
lasting, and iucontrovortible proofs, — that has abated 
every nuisance that ever was abated, and inti‘odii<’,ed 
every innovation and every example of revolution and 
reform. It was the experience of tlie abuses, licentious- 
ness, and innumerable oppressions of the old Govern- 
ment in France that produced the French Revolution. 
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It '\va:^ ihii expcricaica of tlie determination of tlie 
Briti,\di Ministry to harass^ insult^ and plunder them, 
tliat produced the llevolution of the United States. 
.V’.ruv then witli this miserable cant ag-aiust fanciful 
fcuiHs’ries. and appeal to acknovdedged experience ! 
Men never act a<>-ainst their prejudices but from the 
spur of tlieir feelings, the necessity of their situations 
-Atheir theories are. adapted to their practical con- 
victions and their varying circum.stances. Nature has 
ordered it so, and Mr. Canning, by showing oif his 
rhetorical paces, by his "^ambling and lisping- and 
nicknaming God’s creatures,’ cannot invert that order, 
efface the history of the past, or arrest the jn-ogress of 
the future. — Public opinion is the result of public 
events and public feelings ; and government must be 
moulded by that opinion, or maintain itself in opposi- 
tion to it by the sword. Mr. Canning indeed will not 
consent that the social machine should in any case 
receive a different direction from what it has had, ^lest 
it should he hurried over the precipice and dashed to 
pieces.’ The-se warnings of national ruin and terrific 
accounts of political precipices put one in mind of 
Edgai-’s e.xaggerations to Gloster ; they make one’s 
hair stand on end in the perusal ; but the poor old 
man, like poor old England, could fall uo lower tlian 
he was. Mi-. Montgomery, the ingenious and amiable 
poet, after be had been shut up in solitary coufincTneut 
for a year and a half for printing the Duke of Richmond’s 
Letter on Reform, when he first walked <mt into the 
narrow path of the adjoining field, was seized with an 
apprehension that he should fail over it, as if he had 
trod on the brinjv of an abrupt declivity. The author 
of tlie loyal Speech at the Liverpool Dinner has been 
so long ke])t in the solitary confinement of his pre- 
jndiiipsj and the dai-k cells of his interest and vanity, 
that ho is afraid of being dashed to piece.? if he makes 
a. single false step, to tiie right or the left, from his 
dangerous and crooked policy. As to himself, his ears 
are no doubt closed to any advice that might here be 
offered him ; and a.s to his country, he seems bent on 
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its destruction. If, however, an example of the futility 
of oil his projects and all liis reasoning's on a hroador 
scale, ^ to warn and scare, bo wanting,’ let liim look at 
Spain, and take leisure to recover fnmi his inc.redulity 
and his surprise. Spain, as Eerdinand, as the. Mon- 
archy, has fallen from its pernicious height, never to 
vise ag-ain : Sjaiin, as Spain, as the Spanish pet>ple, lias 
risen from the tomb of liberty, never (it is to be hoped) 
to siiilc again under the yoke of tlie bigot a',ni! the 
oppressor! 
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ON VULGARITY AND AFFECTATION 

Few subjects are more nearly allied than these two — 
vulgarity and affectation, it may be said of them 
truly tbat ‘thin partitions do their bounds divide.’ 
There cannot be a surer proof of a low origin or of 
an innate meanness of disposition than to be alw.ays 
talking and thinking of being genteel. One must feel 
a strong tendency to that which one is always trying 
to avoid : whenever we pretend, on all occasions, a 
mighty contempt for anytliing, it is a pretty clear sign 
that w© feel ourselves very neai-ly on a level with it. 
Of the two classes of people, I hardly know which is to 
be regarded with most distaste, the vulgar aping the 
genteel, or the genteel constantly sneering at and 
endeavouring to distinguish themselves from the 
vulgar. These two sets of persons are always thihking 
of one another ; the lower of the higher ■with envy, the 
more fortunate of their less happy neighbours with 
contempt. They are habitually placed in opposition to 
each other ; jostle in their ])retensious at eveiy turn ; 
and the same objects and train of thought (only reversed 
])y tlie relative situation of either party) occupy their 
whole time and attention. I'lie one are straining every 
nerve, and outraging common sense, to be thought 
genteel; the others have no other object or idea in 
tlicir he;ids than not to be thought vulgar. This is 
but poor spite ; a very pitiful style of ambition. To be 
merely not that which one heartily despises is a very 
liurnhle claim to superiority: to despise what one 
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nvilly is. is still worse. Most of the in 

Miss'Burney’s novels — ^the Brangfitons, tlie ISiniths^ tlie^ 
Dubslers, llie Cecilias, tlie Delvillcs, etc. — are \v-eii met 
in tliis resjiect, and mucb of a piece ; Uie <1110 half a?'o 
tryiujr not to betaken for themselves, ami tby o;;i';'r 
half not to bo taken for the lirst. They neither y!' 
them have any pretensions of their own, or real 
st'indiu'il of worth. ‘A. feather will turn the scale of 
tlicir avoirdupois’; thou^li the fair aulliorass was not 
aware of Ihe metaplij^sicai identity of her principal and 
subordinaLe characters. Affectation is the master-key 
to both. 

Gentility is only a more select and artiiicial kind of 
vulfj-arity. It cannot exist but by a sort of borrowed 
distinction. It plumes itself up and revels in idie homely 
pretensions of the mass of mankind. It jiuK^es of the 
worth of everything by name, fashion, and opinion ; 
and hence, from the conscious absence of real qualities 
or sincere satisfaction iu itself, it builds its supercilious 
and fantastic conceit on the wretchedness and wants of 
otlieiv. Violent antipathies are always suspicious, and 
betray a secret affinity. TJie difference between the 
‘Great Vulgar and the Small’ is mostly in outward 
ch’cumstauces. 1’he coxcomb criticises the dress of 
the clown, as the pedant cavils at tlie had grammar 
of the illitei'ate, or the prude is shocked at tlie back- 
slid iwgs of her frail acquaintance. Those who have 
the fewest resources in themselves naturally seek the 
food of their self-love elsewhere. The most ignorant 
people hud most to laugh at in strangers : scandal and 
satire prevail most iu country-places ; and a ])ropft3isity 
to z-ididUile eveiy the slighte.st oz- izzost palpable devia- 
tion from what we hzippon to ap])rove, ceases with the 
progress of cozmnon sense and decency.^ True worth 

T- ‘ If a European, when he has cut off hia heaiil ami i)ur. fahio tinir 
on his head, or bound up his own natural hair in regular hard iinots, 
as unlike nature as lie could possibly malca it ; and aftei’ having ren- 
dered them immovable by the help of the fat of hoy.-i, has eoVered 
the whole with flour, laid on by a niac-liinc with the iitniosfc regularity; 
if whoa thus attired he issues forth, and meets wi(,h a bherokee 
indiaii, who has bestowed as much time at his toilet, and laid on 
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;lues not exalt iu tlie faults aud deficiencies of otliers; Imufc 

i;- tTiie reiinemont turns iuvay from gi'ossness and de- 'sert, ’ 

instead of being tempted to indulg'e in av. Jove 

nnno'nily criumpl! over it. llapliael would not feint >fl to 

ar.ay at Ibe daubing of a ,sigiipo.st, nor Homer liold liis ; tliat 

head tbe higher fui' being in the company of a Grub ether 

Mrnet I'/arrl, Real power;, real excollencej does not » hut 

soel; for a, foil in inibriority ; nor fear coiilamiualion 
.u'oin coming in contath with that which is coarse and lid [ 

ijOfniel/. It repo.ses on itself, and is eqmilly free from ingle 

s^iioen and affectation. But the spirit of geutilitj' is lent) 

the mere essence of spleen and afi'eclation ; of affected l^ing 

delight in its own irou/d-be qualificatioiis, and of ineffable ition 

di.sd;dn poured out upon the invoiuntarj' blunders or f ni}- 

accidental disadvaiitages of those whom it chooses to .kted, 

treat as its inferiors. Tlius a fesliionable Miss titters | the 

;ill she is ready to burst her sides at the uncouth shape |i of 

of a bonnet or the abrupt drop of a curtsey (such as the 

Jeauie Deans would make) iu a country-girl who comes '.'the 

to be hired by her Mamma as a servant ; yet to shovv- i’ttest 

iiow little foundation there is for this hysterical expres- of 

sion of her extreme good opinion of hersel!’ ami con- )ve, 

tempt for the untutored rustic, she would hej-self the j Oui* 

next day be delighted Tvith the very same shaped ''1 (I 

bonnet if bi-ouglit her by a French milliner and told ivas 

it was ail the feshion, and in a week’s time will become hut 

quite familiar with the maid, and chatter wil;Ji her 1 h 1 

(upon equal terms) about caps and ribbons and lace by j lse, 

the hour together, 'iliej’e is no difference between j ter 

them hut that of situation in the kitchen or in the ,,l<a 

parlour: lot ci ream. stances bring them together, and . ad 

they lit like hand and glove. It is like mistro.s's, like -or 

maid. Their talk, their thoughts, their dreams, their j/ie 

iii^ings and dislikes are the same. The mistress’s head ,, in 

runs oonauually on dress and finery, so does the -ffl 

maid's : the young lady longs to ride in a coach and que 

witii equal care and attention hia yellow and red oker on particuliu' 1 

i>arLs ol his forelicad or dieoks, as he judges most becoming; whoever ; 1 :o 

<jf thfsc: two do'inis'C'K the other for thi.a attention to the fashion of his .n 

country, whichever first feels himself provoked to laugh, is the har- 'i % 

t’arian.’— Sir dosima Iteyiiolds's JJiscotcraeii, vol. i. pp. 231, 232. ; »j 
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six, so does the maid, if slie could ; Miss forms a hmii- 
idtUiI of a lover Avith Idack eyes and rosy cheeks, which 
does uot differ from that of her attendaut ; both like 
a smart man, the one the footman and the other Ids 
master, foj- the same reason ; both like handsome fur- 
niture and fine houses ; both apply the terms ahurkhiy 
and (limyreeable to the same thing's and persons ; iioth 
have a great notion of halls, jdays, treats, soiig-books, 
and love-tales ; lutth like a wedding or a christouiiig, 
and both would give their little fingers to sec a corona- 
tion — ^vith this difference, that the one has a chance of 
getting a seat at it, and tlie otlaer is dying witli envy 
that she has not. Indeed, this last is a ceremony that 
delights equally the greatest monarch and the meanest 
of his subjects — the vilest of the rabble. Yet this which 
is the height of gentility and consummation of external 
distinction and splendour, is, I should say, a vulgar 
ceremony. For what degree of refinement, of capacity, 
of virtue is required in the individual who is so distin- 
guished, or is necessary to his enjoying this idle and 
imposing parade of hi.s person ? Is he delighted with 
the stage-coach and gilded panels ? So is the poorest 
wretch that gazes at it. Is he struck with the spirit, 
the beauty, and symmetry of the eight cream-coloui'ed 
horses? There is not one of the immense multitude 
who flock to see the sight from towui or country, St. 
Giles’^ or IVliitechapel, young or old, rich or poor, 
gentle or simple, who does not agree to admire ihe 
same object. Is he delighted with the yeomen of the 
guard, the military escort, the groups of ladies, the 
badges of sovereign power, the kingly crown, the niar- 
shai’s truncheon and the judge’s robe, the array that 
precedes and follows him, tlie crowaled streets, the 
■svindows hung with eager looks? So are the moh. for 
they ‘have eyes ami see them!’ There is no <tne 
faculty of mind or body, natural or acquired, esseiiii.-i] 
to the principal figure in this procession nuh-e. than is 
common to the meanest and most despised attendant on 
it. A w'axwork figure would answer the same purpose : 
a I.ord Mayor of London has as much tinsel t.o f>e ])rou(.l 
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of. I would ratiiev liave a Idug do somethiusf that no 
one else has the power or magnanimity to do, or say 
something tlmt no one else has the wisdom to say, or 
look more handsome, more thoughtful, or benign than 
any one else in his dominions. But I see nothing to 
r.'iise ono\s idea of liiin in his being made a show of: if 
Llie pageiuit \vould do as well without the man, the man 
would do as well without the pageant ! Kings have 
boeu declared to be * lovers of low company ’ ; and this 
nmxiin, besides tbe reason sometimes assigned for it, 
viz. that they meet with less opposition to tlieir wills 
from such persons, ivill I suspect be found to turn at 
last on the cousidei*ation I am here stating, that tliey 
also meet with more sympathy in their tastes. The 
most ignorant and thoughtless have the greatest admira- 
tion of the baubles, the outward symbols of pomp and 
povrer, the sound and .show, which are the habitual 
delight and mighty prerogative of kings, llie stupidest 
slave worships the gaudiest tyrant. The same gross 
motives appeal do the same gross capacities, Hatter tiie 
pride of the superior and excite the servility of the 
dependant ; whereas a higlier reach of moral a«d in- 
tellectual refinement miglit seek in vain for higher 
proofs of internal worth and inherent majesty in the 
object of its idolatry, • and not finding the divinity 
io^ed within, the unreasonable expectation raised 
would probably end in mortification on both sides 1 — 
There is little to distinguish a king from his subjects 
but the rabble’s shout— if he loses that and is reduced 
to the forlorn hope of gaining the suifrages of the wise 
and good, he is of all men the most miserahle.— But 
enougli of this. 

M like it,’ says Miss Bimighton ^ in Afcc/hia (meaning 
llie opera), Miecause it is not vulgar.’ That is, she 
likes it, not becau.se there is anything to like in it, but 

1 This iiamc! was originally spelt Braugliton in the manuscript, 
and was altered to Brangliton hy a mistake of the printer, lirangh- 
tnn, however, Avas thmiglit a good name for the oeeasion and was 
suffered to stand. ‘Dip it in the ocean,' as Sterne’s liarber say.s of 
the buckle, ‘ and it ivill stand i ' 
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because other people are prevented fruxu or 

kuowin,G,’ anylliiii^ about it. Jauus Weuthoreock, Esq. , 
iaujjrhetli to scorn and .spitefully entreatetli ;uid iiug'oly 
enndemnetb my dramatic criticisms in the Ltmaoti, !br 
a like exquisite reason. 1 must therefore make an 
example of him m ferromtii to all such hjmercriiics-, 
lie finds fault with me and calls my taste vulg-ar, 
because I go to Sadler’s M-^ells (‘'a pLacc ho has heard 
of’ — O Lord, sir !) — hecause i notice the Miss Den- 
netts, ^ great favourites -with the Whitec]ia{)Gl orders’ 
— praise Miss Valancy, ‘a bouncing Columbine at 
Ashley’s and them there places, as his harher informs 
him’ (has he no way of establishing himself in his 
own good opinion hut by triumphing over his barber’s 
had English.^) — and finally, because I recognised the 
existence of the Coburg and the Surrey theatres, at the 
names of which he crie.s ' Faugh ’ witli great significance, 
as if he had some personal disgust at them, and yet he 
would be supposed never to have entered them. It is 
not liis cue as a well-bred critic. C’est beau ca. Now 
this appears to me a very crude, unmeaning, indis- 
criminate, wholesale, and vulgar w'ay of thinking. It 
is prejudicing things in the lump, by names and places 
and classes, instead of judging of them by wmat they 
are in themselves, by their real qualities and shades of 
distinction, njere is no selection, truth, or delicacy 
in such a mode of proceeding. It is aiiectiug ignorance, 
and mtiking it a title to wisdom. It is a vapid assump- 
tion of superiority. It is exceeding impertinence, it 
is rank coxcombry. It is nothing in the world else. 
To condemn because the multitude admire is as 
essentially vulgar as to admire hecause they admire. 
There is no exei’cise of taste or judgment in either 
case : both are equally repugnant to good sense, and of 
the two I should prefer the good-natured side, i 
v.ouhl as soon agree with my barber .as differ from 
him ; and why should I make a point of reversing the 
sentence of the Whitechapel orders? Or how can it 
aii'e.fit my opinion of the merits of an actor at the 
Coburg or the Surrey theatres, that these theatres are 
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in or csut, oi tlie Bills of Mortality? Tiiis is an easVj 
sliorVofiri.i way of judging, as gross as it is Tnechaiiical. 
It is not :i. difiioult matter to settle questions of taste 
by consulting the nuip of London, or to pn*ve your 
liberality by geogra]>}iieal distinctions, Jauus juiulilcs 
cliings together strangely. Jf he had seen Mi*. Keau 
in a provincial theatre, at Exeter or Taunton, lie would 
lai’/e thought it vulgar to admire him ; hut when he 
had been stamped in London, Jauus would no doubt 
show his di.seeniment and the subtlety of his tact for 
the display of cdiaracter and passion by not being 
behind the fashion. Idie Miss Dennetts are ‘little 
unformed girls,’ for no other reason than because they 
danced at one of the minor theatres : let them Init 
come out on the opera boards, and let the beauty and 
fashion of the season greet them with a fairy shower of 
delighted applause, and they would outshine Milanie 
‘ with the foot of fire.’ His gorge rises at the mention 
of a certain quarter of tlie town : wliatever passes 
current in another, he ‘swallows total grist unsifted, 
husks and ail,’ This is not taste, hut folly. A’l 
rate, the hackney-coachman who drives him, or his 
liorse Contributor -whom he has introduced as a select 
personage to tlxo vulgar reader, knows as much of the 
matter as ho does. — In a word, the answer to ail this 
in the first instance is to say what vulgarity i.s. Now 
its essence, I imagine, consists in taking manners, 
actions, words, opinions on trust from others, without 
cxfunining one’s own feelings or weighing the merits ux 
the case. It is coarseness or shallowness of taste 
ai'isiug ft’om want of individual refinement, together 
with the coulidence and presumption inspired by 
example and numbers. It may be defined to be a 
prostitution of the mind or body to ape the more or 
less obvious defects of fithers, because by so doing w'e 
shall secure the suffrages of tho.se w*e associate with. 
Txi ali'ect a gesture, an opinion, a phrase, becau.se it is 
the rage with a large nurntier of person.s, or to hold it in 
abhoxTonce because another set of persons very little, 
if at all, better informed cry it down to distinguish 
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tluTiipelves from the former^ is in eillier case equal 
vulgarity and absurdity. — A thing is not vulgar merely 
beoau.se it is common. ’Tis common to breathe, to see, 
to feel, to live. Nothing is vulgar that is natui-al, 
spontaneous, unavoidable. Grossuess is not vulgarity, 
ignorance is not vulgarity, awkwardness is i!f>t vulgar- 
ity ; but all these become vulgar when they arc ati’ectad 
and shown off on the autliority of others, or to iali in 
\vith the fashion or the company we keep, t 'ali’oan is 
coarse enough, hut surely he is not vulgar. We might 
as ivell spurn the clod under our feet and call it 
vulgar. Cobhett is coarse enough, but he is not 
vulgar. He does not belong to the herd. Nothing 
real, nothing original, can be vulgar ; but I should 
think ail imitator of Cobhett a I'ulgar raau. Emery’s 
Yorkshiroman is vulgar, because he is a Yorlcshireman, 
It is the cant and gibberish, the cunning and low life 
of a particular district ; it has ‘ a stamp exclusive and 
provincial.’ He might 'gabble most brutishly’ and 
yet not fall under the letter of tlio deliuition ; hut 'his 
speech bewrayeth him,’ his dialect (like the jargon of a 
Bond Street lounger) is the damning circumstance. If 
he were a niei*e blockhead, it would not signify ; but 
he thinks himself a knowing hand, according to the 
notions and practices of those with whom he was 
brought up, and which he thinks the go everywhere. 
In a w'ord, this character is not the offspring of un- 
tutored, nature but of had habits; it is made up of 
ignorance and conceit. It has a mixture of slang in it 
All slang phrases are for the same reason vulgar ; but 
tlierc is nothing vulgar in the common Engli.sh idiom. 
Simplicity is not vulgarity ; but the looking to affecta- 
tion of any sort for distinction is. A cockney is a 
vulgar cliaractei’, who.se imagination cajinofc ivander 
beyond the suburbs of the metropolis; so is a fellow 
who is alwa,y.s thinking of the High wStreet, Edinburgh. 
B'e waut a name for this last character. Au opiiiiou 
is vulgar that is stewed in the rank breath of the rabble ; 
nor is it a bit purer or more reiined for having pas.sed 
through the ■svell-cleansed teeth of a wdiole court. The 
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inherent vulgarity is in having no other feeling on any 
y abject than the crudCj blinds headling, gregarious 
notion acquired by sympathy with the mixed 'muititude 
or with a fastidious minority, who are just as insensible 
to the real truth, and as indifferent to everjdhing but 
their own frivolous and vexatious pretensions, lllie 
u]>per are not wiser than the lower orders because 
tiiey resah'e to differ from them. The fashionable 
have the advantage of the unfashionable in nothing 
but the fashion, 'ihe true vulgar are the senmm pecus 
imitatoj'uni- — the herd of pretenders to what they do not 
feel and to what is not natural to them, whether in 
high or lov/ life. To belong- to any class, to move in 
any rank or sphere of life, is not a i-ery exclusive 
distinction or test of refinement. Refinement will in 
all classes be the exception, not the rule ; and the 
exception may fall out in one class as well as another. 
A king is but an hereditary title. A nobleman is only 
one of the House of Peers. To he a knight or alder- 
man is confessedly a vulgar thing. The king the other 
day made Sir W alter Scott a baronet, but not nil the 
power of the Three Estates could make another Author 
of Wamrley. Princes, heroes, are often common- 
place people : Hamlet was not a vulgar character, 
neither was Don Quixote. To be an author, to be 
a painter^ is nothing. It is a trick, it is a trade. 

An author ! 'tis a venerable name : 

How few deserve it, yet what immhers claim 1 

Nay, to he a Member of the Royal Academy or a 
Fellow of the Royal Society is but a. vulgar disiirndiou ; 
but to be a Virgil, a Milton, a Raphael, a Claude, is 
wlnit fell to the lot of humanity hut once ! 1 do not 
think thiitj were vulgar people ; though, for anything 
1 know to the contrary, the first Lord of the Bedchami>cr 
may bo a very vulgar man ; for anything I know to tlie 
contrai-y, ho may not he so.— Such are pretty much my 
notions’ of gentility and vulgarity. 

There is "a w'ell-dressed and an ill-dressed mob, both 
which 1 hate. Odi profanmn mlgus, et arceo. The 
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vapid affocjtatiou of tlie one to mo is even more int'.der- 
able tliaii the gross insolence and bruLality oi’tlio otiier. 
if a set of low-lived fellows are noisy^ riulej and 
boisier'jiis to show their disregard of tlie eoiiipaHj\ a 
set (if fas'hionahle coxcombs are, to a nauseous tlegrc'e. 
finical and efieininate to showllioir cJiorougli breediiig. 
llie one are govonied hj^ their feelings, however coari-e 
and misguided, which is something; the olhers c((nsult 
only appe;u’ances, which are nothing, either as a ic'st 
of happiness or virtue. Hogarth in his priuJs lias 
•U'hraned the ])a] once of pretension betweeiL tlie down- 
right blackguard and the soi-dinaut line gGiitlenian 
unanswerably. It does not appear in his moral 
flonionstratious (whatever it may do in ihc genteel 
letter-writing of Lord Chesteriield or the chivalrous 
rhansodies of Burke) that vice by losing ail its gross- 
nesa loses half its evil. It becomes more contemptible, 
not less disgusting. What is there in common, for 
instance, between his beaux and belles, liis rakes and 
his eon.uettes, and the men and women, the true heroic 
and iiteai characters in IXaphaei? But his people of 
fashion and quality are just upon a pax' with the low, 
the selfish, the tmidml characters in the contrasted 
view of human life, and arc often the very same 
characters, only changing places. If tlie lower ranks 
are actuated by envy and uncharitablcness towards the 
uppei', the latter have scarcely any feelings but of 
pride, contempt, and aversion to the lower. If the 
poor would pull down the rich to get at their good 
tilings, the rich would tread down tlie poor as in a 
wine-])rGSs, and squeeze the last shilling out of their 
■iuickets and the last di-op of blood out of llieir veins. 
If the headstrong selit-will and unruly turbulence of r. 
common alehouse are shocking, what shall we say to 
the studied insincerity, the insipid want of coinnion 
sense, the callous insensibility of the drauiug-rooia 
and boudoir? I would rather sec the foeiirigs of our 
common nature (for they are the same at bottom) 
expressed in the most naked and unqualified way, than 
see every feeling of our nature suppressed, sciiled. 
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licrnietically sealed iiufler the smooth^ coldj glittering 
varnisb. of preteudecl j'efinement and conveutional 
noli teuess. Tlie one may he corrected hy being better 
niibrmed; the other is incorrigible, wilful, lieartlesj. 
}iepr;nnty. I cannot describe the contempt and disgust 
1 have felt at the tone of what would be thought good 
company, when I have witnessed the sleek, smiling, 
glossy, gratuitous assum])tiou of superiority to every 
feoiiiig of humanity, liouesty, or principle, as a part ftf 
the etiquette, the mental and moi-al coatnvie of the 
table, ami every profession of toleration or favour for 
til ft lower Jirders, tliat is, for the great mass of our 
Miow-croatures, treated as an indecorum and breach 
of the harmony of well-regulated society. In short, 1 
prefer a bear-garden to the adder's den ; or, to put 
this case in its extremest point of view, I ha\^e more 
patience with men in a rude state of nature outraging 
the human form than I have with apes ^ making mops 
and mows’ at the extravagances they have first pro- 
voked. I can endure the brutality ffis it is termed) 
of mobs better than the inhumanity of courtsi The 
violence of the one rages like a fire; the insidious 
policy of the other strikes like a pestilence, and is 
more fiital and iuevitahle. The slow poison of despot- 
ism is worse than the eonvulsii'e struggles of anarchy. 
‘Of all evils,’ says Hume, ^.anarchy is the shortest 
lived.’ The one’ may Gireak out like a wild»> over- 
throw’; but tbe other from its secret, sacred stand, 
operates unseen, and undermines the happiness of 
kingdoms for ages, lurks in the hollow cheek, and 
stares you in the face in the ghastly eye of ^rant and 
agoin/ and woe. It is dreadful to hear the noise and 
uproar of an infuriated multitude stung by the sense 
of wrong and maddened by sympathy; it is more 
appailing to think of the smile answered by other 
givioious smiles, of the whisper echoed by other assent- 
ing whispm's, which doom them finst to despair and 
then to destruction. Popular fury finds its counterpart 
ill courtly servility. If every outrage is to be appre- 
hended from the one, oveiy iniquity is deliberately 
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sanctioned by the otlier^ without rcp,-ai‘(3 to justice O)- 
decency. The word of a kins^j “^Go tliou and do like- 
wisSj’ makes the stoutest heart dumb : truth and 
honesty shrink before it.^ If tliorc are watchworfls 
for the rabblOj have not the polite and fashionable 
their liackneyed phrasesj their fulsome^ unmeanin,'^' 
jargon as well ? Both are to me auatlicma ! 

To return to the first question;, as it regards indi- 
vidual and private manners. There is a line illustration 
of the effects of prepostei'ous and affected gcmtility in 
the character of Gertrude, in the old comedy of Ead- 
ward Hoe, written by Ben Jonson, Marston, and 
Chapman in conjunction. Tliis play is sui)posod to 
have given rise to Hogarth’s series of pinnts of the 
Idle and Industrious Apprentice; and there is some- 
thing exceedingly Hogarthianin the view both of vulgar 
and of genteel life here displa5red. The character of 
Gertrude, in particular, the heroine of the piece, is 
inimitably drawn. The mixture of vanity and mean- 
ness, the internal worthlessness and external pi-etonce, 
the rustic ignorance and fine lady-like aij’s, the intoxica- 
tion of novelty and infatuation of pride, ai)pear like 
a dream or I'omance, rather than anything in real life. 
Cinderella and her glass slipper are common-place to 
it. She is not, like Millamant (a century afterwards), 
the accomplished fine lady, but a pretender to all the 
foppet-y and finery of the character. ' It is the honey- 
moon with her ladyship, and her folly is at the. ftiil. 
To be a wife, and the wife of a knight, are to her 
pleasures ‘woru in their newest gloss,’ and, notlning can 
exceed her rajrtures in the contempkitiou of butli parts 
of the dilemma. It is not familiarity, hut iiOiVCilty, 
that weds her to the coui-t. She rises into llio air 
of gentility from the ground of a city life, and fluttei-s 
about tlicre with, all the fantastic delight of a huttenly 
that has just changed its caterpillar state. The .sound 
of lUy Lady intoxicates her witli delight, makes lier 

1 A lady of quality, in allusion to the gallautries of a reigning 
prince, being told, ‘I suppose it will he yoi'ir turn next';’ said, ‘A'o, 
1 hope not ; for you know it is impossible to refu.se ! ‘ 
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ii’iddy^ and almost turns lier brain. On the bare 
streng'th of it she is ready to turn her father and 
mother out of doors^ and treats her brother and sister 
Yf-ith infinite disdain and judicial hardness of heart. 
■^Vith some speculators the modern philosophy has 
deadened and distorted all the natural aifections*; and 
before ai)stract ideas and the mischievous relinemonts 
of literature were introduced^ nothing was to be met 
M-ith in the primeval state of society hut .simplicity and 
l)astoral iimoceuce of manners — 

And till was conscience and tender heart 

This historical play gives the lie to the tibove theory 
pretty broadly^ yet delicately. Our heroine is as vain 
as she i.s ignorant, and as unprincipled as .she is both, 
and without an idea or wish of any kind but that of 
adorning her person in the glass, and beiuff called and 
thought a lady, something superior to a citizen’s wife.’- 

1 ‘ Gertrude, .t'or the passion of patience, look if Sir Petronel 

. approach. 'I’liat sweet, that fine, Unit delicate, that Aw love's 

sake, tell mo if he come. Oh, sister Mill, tliougli my father he a low- 
capt tradesman, yet I must l>e a lady, and I praise God my mother 
must call me madam. Does he comeV Off witli this gown fur shame’s 
sake, oif with this gown ! Let not my kniglit take me in the city cut, 
in any hand! Tcar't! Pox oii’t (does he come/), tear't oif! 
tc/ute she sleeps, I sorrow for her sake. (Sings.) 

Mildred. Lord, sister, witii what an immodest inipaticncy and dis- 
graceful scorn dll yon put off your city-tire ! I am sorry to think you 
imagine to right yourself in wronging tliat wliich hath made both 
you and us. 

Gcr, 1 tell yon, I cannot endnre it : I must be a lady ; do you wear 
your ciuoill with a London licketl yonr stamel xicttieoat with two 
guards ! tlio hufiin gown with the tnftatltty cap and the velvet iace ! 
I must he a lady, and f will be a lady. I like some humour.s of liie 
city damc,s well ; to cat clierries only at an angel a pound ; good : to 
dye ricli scarli't black; pretty; to line a grograin gown clean through 
witli velvet ; tolerable : tlioir pure linen, their smocks of tlirea pound 
a smock, are to he homo witlial: luit your iniiicing niceries, talllty 
pipkins, durance petticoats, and silver bodkins— God's my life! as i 
shall lie a lady, I oamiot endure it. 

Mil. Well, sister, thoBe that scorn their nest oft fly with a sick 
; wing. 

Ger. _ 

thee yet i’faith ; 

for thoTi art not like to be a lady as X am, yet surely thor .. 

creature of God’s making, and raay’st peradventure be saved as soon 
as .1 (does ho come 5)- And ever and anon she doubled in her song. 
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icj flo bcni; on finery that she i)elieves in mir.'.'i.'ios to 
oi>huu itj and ex]>ect3 the fairies to bring it ljev/‘ iShy 

'Mil. Now (lady’s rny comfort), what a profane ape's here ! 

I'ii’/rfer sni PjnTmNta FiiASH, Mil. Toochstone, and 
Mrs. Touchstonk.] 

6-'ar. Is my knight come'? 0 the lord, my I)aiid ! Sister, do my 
cheeks look well? Give me a little ho.v o’ the ear, that 1 mi’.y aei ir. 
to islush. Now, now ! so, there, there ! here iio is ! O my dearest 
deli"ht! Lord, lord ! and how does my knight? 

Touc]uU,tme. i’ie, with more modesty. 

Grr. idodosty! why, I am no citizen now. Modesty! nns T not 1(> 
he married V Yon’re best to keep me modest, now I fim to l>e a huiy. 

Sir Petronol. lifAdness is a good lashion .and conrt’iike. 

Ger. Aye, in a coiintiy lady I hope it is, as t shall i)e. ,t)i.l how 
ehauccj ye came no sooner, knight? 

S‘r Pet. Kaith. I was so eutertaiiiecl in the xwogress with one Count 
Kpernoun, a Welch knight: we had a match at baloou (oo uith my 
Lord Whackuin tor four crowns. 

Ger. And wlien shall's be married, my knight'? 

Sir Pet. I am come now to cousiunmatc ; and your father may call 
a poor kniglit son-in-law. 

Mrs. Toiichslone. Ves, that he is a knight: I know where he had 
money to pay the gentlemen ushers and heralds their fees. Aj'u, 
tliat he is a knight : and so miglit you have been too, if you had l)een 
aught else but an ass, as -well as some of your neighhonrs. An 1 
thought you would not ha’ been linighied, as I am an honest woman, 
I v/ould ha’ dubbed you myself. I iiraise God, 1 have wherewitlial. 
But as tSr you, daughter 

Gr.r. Aye, mother, I must bo a lady to-morrow ; and liy your leave, 
motlier (1 speak it not without my duty, hut only in the right of my 
husband), I must take place of you, motlier. 

Mrs. Touch. That you shall, lady-daughter ; and have a coach as 
well as L 

Ge.r. Yes, mother; but my coach-horses must take tJie w'uH of your 
coach-horses. 

Touch. Come, come, the day grows low ; 'tis supper time : ami, sir, 
respect my daughter; she has refused for you wealthy and honest 
matches, known good men. 

Gcr. Body o’ truth, citizen, citizens ! Sweet knight, as .soon as 
ever W'e are married, take me to thy mercy, out of this miseiatljle 
eiiy. TTesently: carry me out of the scent of Nowca.sl,le coal ami 
the hearing of Bow-bell, I beseech thee; down irith me, for Guil'r. 
.sake.’— .Aet I. Scene i. 

This d<jtage on sound and show fioemed charactoristir of that age 
(see Niuo Way to Pay Old Debts, etc.)— as if in the grossm-HH of ricnsc. 
and the absence of all intellectual and abstract topics of thought am! 
discourse (tlio thin, circulating medium of the present day) the mind 
was attracted without tlm power of resistance to the tinlding sonmi 
of its own name with a title added to it, and the image of its (*wn 
person tricked out in old-fashioned finery. The etfect, no donht, 
was also more marked and stiikiiig from the contrast lietweeu rhe 
ordinary penury and poverty of the age and the first iind more 
exi.ravagant demonstrations of luxury and artilicial roiincment. 

3 ‘ Gertrude.. Good lord, that there are no fairies nowadays, Kyn. 

/S'ymfe/y. Why, Madam? 
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is aRovc tliiuking of a settlemeut, jointure^ or 

piii-7iio}icy. She takes the will for the deed all through 
the and is so besotted witli this ignorant, A'ul^ir 

notion of rank and title _as a real thing that cannot be 
couiiterioitcd tliat she is the dupe of her own fine 
stratagems, and marries a gull, a dolt, a broken 
adventurer for an acjcomplished and brave gentleman. 
Eer meaiuioss is equal to her folly and her pride (and 
nothing can be greater), yet she holds out on the 
strength of ber original pretensions for a long time, 
and plaj's tlie upsi-art with decency and imposing con- 
sistency. ^ Indeed, iier infatuation and caprices are 
akin to the flighty perversity of a disor'dered imagina- 
tion ; and another turn of the wheel of good or evil 
fortiine would have sent her to keep company with 
Hogarth’s Merveilleuses in Bedlam, or with Decker’s 
group of coquettes in the same place.— -The other parts 
of the play are a dreary lee-shore, like Cuckold’s Point 
on the coast of Essex, vhere the preconcerted shipwreck 
takes place that winds up the catastrophe of the piece. 
But this is also characteristic of the age, and serves as 
a contrast to the airy and factitious character wT;nch is 
the principal figure in the plot. We had made but 
little progress from that point till Hogarth’s time, if 
Hog’arth is to be believed in his description of city 
manners. How wonderRilly we have distanced it since ! 

GeT. To do niiraclug, and brinff ladies money. Sure, if we Liv iji a 
cleanly house, they wmikl haunt it, Synne? I'll sweep the .iTiamber 
soon at night, and set a dish of water o' the heartli. A fairy may 
come ami linng- a iiearl or a diamond. We do not know, Symie • or 
there may be a pot of gold hid in tlie yard, if we had tools to difi 
■for ■. Why may not we two rise early i' the morning, Synne, afore 
anybody is up, and tind a jewel i' ttie streets ryorth a hundred 
pounds i *?*'*-”'■*' oeiirt-lady, as she conies from revels 

at iiiidnijdit, look out of liur coach, as 'tis running, and lose such a 
jewel, and we iind itV ha ! 

'They are pretty waking dreams, tJiese. 

Uer. Or may not some old usurer be driuik overnight with a ha" of 
nioiu-y, and leave it lieinnd him on a staU? I’or God’s siike, Hyti, let’s 
n.se io-morrow liy break of day, ami see. I protest, la, if I had as 
nmeh mqm-y as an alderman, I would scatter some on’ti’ the streets 
for iioor ladies (o Imd when their knights were laid up. And now I 
remetiilior my song of the Golden Shower, why may not I have suoli a 
fortune ? 1 11 sing it, and try what luek I shall have after it.’~Act V. 
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Without going into this at length, there is one 
circumstance I ivouhi mention in which I tliisik there 
has been a, striking- improvement in the family economy 
of modern times — and that is in the relation, of 
mistres.se.s and servants. After visits and finery, ;i 
married woman of the old school had nothing- to do 
hut to attend to her housewifery. She had no otiior 
resource, no other sense of power, but to harangue and 
lord it over her domestics. Modern hook-eiliication 
supplies the place of the old-fashioned system of kitchen 
jiersecution and eloquence. A well-bi-Gd woman now 
seldom goes into the kitchen to look after the servants; 
— formerly w-hat was called a good manager, an c.';cm- 
plary mistress of a family, did nothing- but hunt them 
from morning- to night, from one year’s end to another, 
without leaving them a moment’s rest, peace, or 
comfoi-t. Now a servant is left to do her work without 
this suspicious and tormenting interference and fault- 
finding- at every step, and she does it all the better. 
The proverbs about the mistress’s eye, etc., are no 
longer held for current. A woman from this habit, 
whichtat last became an uncontroDalde passion, would 
scold her maids for fifty years together, aJid nothiug 
conid slop her : now the temptation to read Lho last 
now ])Ov;m or novel, and the necessity of talking of it iu 
Ihe ne.vt company she goes into, prevent her — and the 
benefit to all parties is incakuilable. 


ESSAY xvn 


ON A LANDSCAPK OP KICOF-AS POUSSIN 

And Mind Orion hungry for the morn. 

OiiioN, tlie subjeot of tliis landscape, was the classical 
Nimrod; and is called by Homer, ‘^a hunter of 
shadows, himself a shade.’ He was the son of 
Neptune ; and having lost an eye in some aifray between 
the Gods and men, was told’ that if he would go to 
meet the rising sun he would recover his sight. He 
is represented setting out on his journey, with men on 
his shoulders to guide him, a bow in his hantl, and 
Diana in the clouds greeting him. He stalks along, a 
giant upon earth, and reels and falters in his gait, as if 
just awakened out of sleep, or uncertain of his way ; — 
you see his blindness, though his back i.s turned. 
Mists rise around him, and veil the sides of the jfrcon 
forests ; eartli is donk and fresh with dews, the '^gray 
dawn and the Pleiades before him dance,’ and in the 
distance are. seen the blue hills and sullen ocean. 
Nothing ivas ever more liuely conceived or done, it 
breathes the spirit of the morning ; its moisture, its 
r«.*pose, its obscurity, waiting the miracle of light to 
kindle it into smiles ; the whole is, like the principal 
jiguro i ii it, a forerunner of the dawn. ’ 'Ilio same at nio- 
sphere tinges and imbues every olyect, the same dull 
light ‘ shadowy sets oil” the face of nature : one feeling 
oi' vastiiess, of strangeness, and of primeval foians 
pervades tiie painter’s canvas, and we are thrown back 
upon the first integrity of things. This great and 
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learned man might be said to see nature chrougk the 
glass of time ; he alone has a right to be considered as 
the painter of classical antiquity. Sir Joshua lias done 
him justice in this respect. He could gi\'e to the 
sceuery of his heroic fables that unimpaired look of 
original nature^ full, solid, large, luxuriant, leeniing 
with life and power; or deck it with all the pomp of 
art, with temples and towers, and mythologic groves. 
His pictures ''denote a foregone conclusion.’ He 
applies Nature to his purposes, works out her images 
according to the standard of his thoughts, embodies 
high tictions ; and the first conception hcing given, all 
the rest seems to grow out of and be assimilated to it, 
by the uafiiiliiig pi’ocess of a studious imaginatiou. 
Like his own Orion, he oveidooks the surrounding 
scene, appears to ^take up the isles as a very little 
thing, and to lay the earth in a balance.’ With a 
laborious and mighty grasp, he puts nature into the 
mould of the ideal and auticjue ; and ivas among 
painters (more than any one else) what Milton was 
among^ poets, ’lliere is in both something of the 
same pedantry, the same stiffness, the same elevation, 
the same grandeur, the same mixture of art and 
nature, the same richness of borrowed materials, the 
same unity of character. Neither the poet nor the 
painter lowered thesub jocts they treated, but filled up the 
outline in the fimey, and added strength and reality to 
it; and thus not only satisfied, but surpassed the 
ex])ectalions of the spectator and the reader. This is 
held for the triumph and the perfection of works of 
art. To give us nature, such as we see it, is well and 
deserving of praise ; to give us naUiro, such as we have 
never seen, but have ofteu wished to see it, is better, 
and de^erving of higher praise. He who can show Ih*' 
world in its fii’st naked gloiy, with the lines of fancy 
spread over it, or iu its high and palmy state, with the 
gravity of history stamped on the proud monuments of 
vanished empire, — who, by his ‘so potent art,’ can 
recall time past, transport us to distant places, and 
join the regions of imag-ination (a new conquest) to 
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tliOfie of reality , — who shows us not only what Nature c 

ifi, hut what she has been, and is capable of, — he ivho 1 

does this, and does it with simplicity, with truth, aud I 

gTandeur, is lord of Nature aud her powers ; and his fc 

mind is universal, and his art the master-art I : 


There is nothing- in tliis ^more than natural,’ if 
oriiicism could he persuaded to think so. 'llie historic 
painter does not neglect or contravene Nature, but 
ibllou'K lier more closely up into her fantastic heights 
or hidden recesses. lie demonstrates what she would 
bo in conceivable circumstances and under implied 
conditions. He ‘'gives to airy nothing a local habita- 
tion,’ not '^a name.’ At his touch, words start up into 
image.?, thoughts become things. He clothes a da-eam, 
a phantom, with _ form and colour, and the -wholesome 
attributes of reality. Mis art is a second nature ; not a 
different one. There are those, indeed, who think 
that not to copy nature is the rule for attaining perfec- 
tion^ Because -they cannot paint the objects which 
they have seen, they fancy themselves qualified to 
paint the ideas which they have not seen. BuT; it is 
possible to fail in this latter and more difficult style of 
imitation, as well as in the former humbler one. The de- 
tection, it is true, is not so easy, because the objects are 
not so nigh at hand to compare, and therefore there is 
more room both for false pretension and for self-deceit. 
They talce an epic motto or subject, and conclude that 
the spirit is implied as a thing of course. They paint 
inferior portraits, niaudlin lifeless faces, without 
ordinary expression, or one look, feature, or particle of 
nature in tliem, and think that this is to rise to the 
h-uth of hisfory. Tiiey vulgari,se and degrade whatever 
is interesting or saert'd to the mind, and suppose that 
they thus jmIiI to the dignity of their profession. I’liey 
represent a face that seems as if no thought or feeling 
of any kind had ever i>nssed through it, and would 
have you believe that this is the very sublime of 
ex])res'sion, such as it ivould appear in heroes, or demi- 
gods of old, when rapture or agony was raised to its 
height. 'Iliey sIjoiv you a landscape that looks as if the 
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Hiui aever slioiie uijoii and tell yon that it is not 
modern — tlifit so earth looked when Titan iii'st kissed 
it n-ilh his rays. This is not tlie true ideal. It is not 
to fill the moulds of the imaffinationj hut to do*;ice and 
injure them ; it is not to come up to, hut to foil short 
of the pooi'est ooneepLion in the ])nhlic mind, yurh 
•pictures should not be hunp' in the, same room with 
that of Orion. ^ 

Poussin was, of all painters, tlic most poetical. He 
v/as the xiainter of ideas. No one over told a story lialf 
so well, nor so well knew wliat was capable of beiny 
told by the pencil. He seized on, and struck off witli 
grace and precision, just tliat point of vievx' wliich would 
he likely to catch the reader’s fancy. There i.s a signi- 
hcaiice, a consciousness in whatever he does (sometimes 
a vice, hut oftener a virtue) beyond any other painter. 
His Giants sitting on the tops of craggy mountains, as 
huge themselves," and playing idly on their Pan’s-pipes, 
seem to have been sealed there these three thou.sand 
years, and to know the heginuing and the end of tlieir 
own .sfory. An infant Bacchus or Jupiter is big ivith 

1 Everytliing tends to show the inaiiner in which a great artist is 
formed. If any person could claim an exemption from the careful 
imitation of individual objects, it was Nicohus Poussin. He stiidie<l 
the iuiticiue, hut he also studied nature. ‘I have often admii ed,’ says 
Vigiiuel (le Marville, who knew liim at a late period of his life, ‘tiic. 
love ht had for his art. Old .as he was, I fre^iuentiy .saw him amoii," 
tlie ruins of aneioit Rome, out in the Oainpagna, or along the banks 
of tile Tyber, sketching a scene that had plea,sed him ; and I often met 
him with liis handkerchief full of stones, moss, or flowers, which ho 
carried home, that he might eoyjy them exactly from nature. Ono 
day 1 asked liirn hovv he hfid attained to such a degree of perfection, 
as to have gained so higli a rank among the great painters of Italy V 
He answered, “I iiAvu negumcted HO'ri{raG.'”~,S'ee /iw Life lately 
published. It api)e.'irs from thi.s account that he had not fallen into a 
recent error, tliat Nature puts the man of genius out. As a contrast 
to the foregoing description, I miglit mention, that I ivmemlier an 
old gcntUnnaii once asking Mr. West in the P.riU.'ih (.allcry if he liarl 
ever lieou at A,tlien.sV To which the Presitiont made answer, Mo; nor 
did ho feel any great desire to go ; for that he thought he had as go.ai 
an idea of Uie place from the Catalogue as ho couhi get Ijy living there 
for any number of years. Wliiit would he have said, if any one had 
told him, lie could get as good .an idea of tlie subject of one of bi;-- 
grea.t works from reading the Catalogue of it, as frraij seeing tlie 
jiieture itself? A^'et the answer was characteristic of the genius of the 
painter. 
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his fut’-ii-e slestiny. .Even inaiiiaiate and duinb things 
speak a laiii>-uage of their own. His snake.s, the nies- 
se.ngors of fate, are inspired with human intellect. His 
trees grovr and expand their leaves in the air. glad of 
the rain, proud of the sun, awake to the winds of 
heaven. In his Plague of Athens, the very luiildings 
Koe-.u i-lifi' with horror. His picture of the Deluge is, 
porliiips, the tiiiost historical landscape in the world. 
You see a waste of waters, wide, intermiuahle ; the 
sun is lahouring, wan and weary, up the sky ; Iho 
ehuids, dul! and leailen, lie like a load upon the eye, 
and heaven and earth seem commingling into one con- 
fused mass ! His human f]gure.s are sometimes ^o’er- 
inforrned’ with this kind of feeling. Their actions 
have too much gesticulation, and the set expression 
of -ihe features borders too much on the mechanical 
and caricatured style. In this respect they form a 
contrast to liaphael’s, whose figures never appear to 
he sitting for their pictures, or to be conscious of a 
spectator, or to have come from the painter’s hand. 

In Nicolas Poussin, on the contrary, everything seems 
to have a distinct understanding with the artist ; ‘tlie 
very stones prate of their whereabout’; each object 
has its part and place assigned, and i.s in a sort of com- 
pact with the rest of the picture. It is this conscious 
keeping, and, as it rvere, hitarrial desigai, that gives 
their pe(;u!iav character to the works of this'^rtist. 
I'here was a picture of Aurora in the British Gallery 
a year or two ago. It v/as a suffusion of golden liglit. 
The Goddess w'ore her saffron- coloured robes, and 
appeared just risen from the gloomy lied of old 
'I'ltlionus. Her very steeds, milk-white, were tinged 
with the yellow dawn. It was a personification of the 
morning.' Poussin succeeded better in classic than in 
s;i,cr<‘(i subjects. T'lie latter are comparatively heavy, 
forced, full of violent contrasts of colour, of red, blue, 
ami biaelc, and without the true prophetic iuspiratkm 
of the <di:iracters. But in his pagan allegories and 
fables ho ivas (juitc at home. The native gravity and 
native levity of the Frenchman were combined with 
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Italian sceueiy and an antique g-ustOj and }:^avo, even to- 
Iiis colouring an air of learned indifference. He vranta^ 
in one respect, grace, form, cxpre.s.sion ; but lie }ia.s 
e’cerywliere sense and meaning, perfect costume and 
propriety. His personages always belong to the class 
and time represented, and ai’e strictly versed in tlio 
business in hand. His grote.sque com])ositions in par- 
ticular, liis Nymphs and Fauns, are superior (at least, 
as far as style is concerned) even to tho.se of Rubens. 
I'hey are taken more immediately out of fabulous his- 
tory. Ilubeus’ Satyi's and Bacchantes have a more 
jovial and voluptuous aspect, are more drunk, ^^'ith 
pleasure, more full of animal spiidts and riotous 
impulses ; tliey laugh and bound along — 

leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring : ^ 

but those of Poussin liave more of the intellectual part 
of the character, and seem vicious on reflection, and 
of set purpose. Ruhen.?’ are noble specimens of a 
class ; fpous.siif s are allegorical abstractions of the 
same class, ndth bodies less pampered, but with minds 
more secretly depraved. The Bacchanalian groups of 
the Flemish painter were, however, his masterpieces in 
composition. Vl'^itnes.? those prodigies of colour, char- 
acter, and expression at Blenheim. In the more chaste 
and I'^jfiiied delineation of classic fable, Poussin 'was 
ivithout a riA'al. Rubens, who was a match for him 
in the wild and j>icturesque, could not ]>r0tend to vie 
with the elegance and purity of 'thouglit in his pic- 
ture of A])ollo giving a poet a cup of water -to drink, 
nor with the graceful ne.ss of design in the figiu'e of a 
uyinph sciueezing the juice of a hunch of grapes from 
her Angers (a rosy wiue-pre.ss) which falls into tlie 
mouth of a chubby intant belovv\ But, above all, who 
shall celebrate, in terms of fit praise, his picture of the 
shepherds in the Vale of Tempe going out in a fine 
morning of the spring, and coming to a tomh with this 
inscription : Et kgo in Arcadia vixi ! '{'he eager 

curiosity of some, the expression of others who start 
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niricence crowning all. VVe read certain letters aiiU 
s}'’iiables in the Catalogue, and at the weil-known magic 
sound a tniracle of skill and beaut}^ sLrirts to \'ie\v. 
One might think that one year’s prodigal display of 
such perfection would exhaust the labours of one ’nan’s 
life ; but the next year, and the next to that, we hud 
another harvest reaped and g'athered in to the great 
garner of aid, by the same immortal hands — 

Old Genius the iiortev of thoni wus ; 

He letteth in, ho lett.oth out to weiui— 

Their works seem endless as their reputation — to be 
many as they are complete — to multipiy with the desire 
of the mind to see more and more of them ; as if there 
were a living power in the breath of Fame, and in tlie 
very names of the great heirs of glory ‘ there u or«vpro- 
pagation too ’ ! it is something to have a collection of 
this sort to count upon once a yetir ; to have one last, 
lingering look yet to come. Pictures are scattered 
like stray gifts through the world ; and while they 
I’emaih, earth has yet a little gilding left, not quite 
rubbed off, dishonoured, and defaced. There are 
plenty of standard works still to lie found in this 
country, in the collections at Blenhoim, at Burleigh, 
and in those belonging to Mr. Angersdoin, Lord flros- 
venor, the Marqui.s of ytaff'ord, and others, to keep up 
this {beat to the lovers of art for many years ; and it is 
the more desirable to reserve a privileged sanctuary of 
this sort, where the eye may dote, and the heart take 
its fill of such pictures as Poussin’s Orion, since the 
Louvre is stripped of its triumphant .spoils, auri since 
he wlio collected it, and wore it a.s a ricii jewel in his 
iron Crown, the hunter of greatness and of glory, is 
himself a shade ! 



. ESSAY xym 

ON mimon’s sonnbtr 


The great object of the Sonnet seems to be^ to express 
in nnisical numbers, and as it were with undivided 
breath, some occasional thought or personal feeling, 
‘^so4ae fee-grief due to the poet's breast.’ It is a sigh 
uttered from the fulness of the heart, an involuntary 
aspiration born and dying in the same moment. 1 have 
al ways been fond of Milton’s Sonnets for this reason, that 
they have more of this personal and internal character 
than any others ; and they acquire a doubly value 
when we consider that they come from the pen of the 
loftiest of our poets. Compared with Paradisa Lost, 
they are like tcjidcr flowers that adorn the base of 
some proud coiiunn or stately temple. The author in 
the one could worlc himself up with nuahated fortitude 
^to the height of his great argument’; but ki the 
other he lias shown that he could condescend to men 
of low estate, and after the lightning and the thunder- 
bolt of his pen, lets fall some drops of natural pity 
over liaph^sK iniinnity, mingling strains with the 
aiglitiiigale’.s, ‘^niost musical, most melancholy.’ 'jhe 
immortal poet pours his mortal sorrows into our breasts, 
and a tear falls from bis sightless orbs on the friendly 
inind be |ireRse.s. The Sonnets are a kind of pensive 
record of past achievenuurts, loves, and friendships, and 
a noble exhortation to himself to bear up with cheerful 
hope and contidence to the last. Some of them are of 
a more quaint ai\d humorous character; but I speak 
<>f tiiose cully wliicli are intended to be serious and 
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patlietical . — I do not know indeed but they ma.y be 
said to bo almost tlie first effusions of this sort of 
natural and personal sentiment in the languag-e. 
DrTimmond’s ought perhaps to be excepted, ivere tliey 
formed less closely on the model of l*etrarcli’s, so as to 
be often little more than translations of the Italian 
poet. But Milton’s Sonnets arc truly his own in 
allusion, thought, and versification. Those of Sir 
Philip Sydney, who was. a great tx’ansgressor in hi.s 
xvay, turn sufficiently on himself and his own adven- 
tures: hut they are elaborately quaint and inti'icnte, 
and more like riddles than sonnets. They are ‘very 
tolerable and not to he endured.’ Shakespear’s, which 
some persons better iufoi'med in such matters than 
I can pretend to be, profess to cry up as ‘ tlio divine, 
the matchless, what you will,’ — to say nothing o|^the 
want of point or a leading, prominent idea in most of 
them, ai-e 1 think overcharged and monotonous, and 
as to their ultimate drift, as for myself, 1 can make 
neither head nor tail of it. Yet some of them, I own, 
are swaet even to a sense of faintness, luscious as the 
woodbine, and graceful and luxuidant like it. Hei*e 
is one : — 

]?rom you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April, dre.ss'd in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 

^ 'that heavy Satiiru laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of diiferent flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s story tell. 

Or from their lU’oud lap pluck them where they grow : 

Hor did I wonder at the lilies white, 

Kor praise tlie deep vermilion in the rose ; 
l.’hey were Imt sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and you away, 

As with your shadow, I with these did play. 

1 am not aware of any wmiter of Sonnets worth men- 
tioning here till long after Milton, that is, till the time 
of Whirtou and the revival of a taste for Italiaxi and for 
our own early literature. During the rage fi.>r French 
models the Sonnet had not been much studied, it is 
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p.^0. .vitl, ^ it CL“pa"tSKtrS‘“„,f“’' 

tlungwjxflepcvape, general comlnon-pIacc^sW^ 

bon ! 10 M are undoubtedly exquisite bnfh Vr,' 4. 

i<Ien1,iliod c(u| 5 etel^^v 1 ^:h the%Srfa!S^^^^^ fait4 
a, more nnlividuai interest. Mr. Mterdsworth’s ^ -e dl 
liiieiy conceived and high-soundin- Son . 7 t« 
moutii it iveli, and are laid to 
Lrutuss exclamation, ^Ob Virtue r tlm,,, n n ^ 
S.l..sla.,ce bull «ud thee a ehado“sL‘SL JSed 
as a comp iment, but as a bitter sarcasm. Tlie bea ite 
of Miltons Sonnets is their sinceritv ft .1 ~ 
poe^ai patriotism which they breathe. Either Mhtoids 
or the living- hard’s are defective in this resueot S 
■ ;s no Sonnet of Milton’s on the llestenS^^^ 

n. Ihere is no Sonnet of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
spondmg- to that 0 ^ the poet blind and hold’ • Qn tlm 
late Massacre m Jhedmont.’ It would be no jL-ii 
praise to Mr. Wordporth to grant that he \Vs eftW 
half the man or l.alf the poet that Milton wls He 
has not his high and varion.s imagination, nor his deep 
and fixed principle. Milton did not woi 4 in the r siii «• 
sun, nor turn Ins back on a losing and fallen cami *= 

HucU recall tiition had no charms for him ! 

Mr. Southey lias thought proper to put the author 

o. i Xa.yi; mtc) Jus late Heaven, on the iiuder- 

h(.ood coudilum that he is ‘^110 longer to king.s and to 
merarchs hostile. in his lifetime lie gave no sign of 
sph ail ..ltei,i.l,mn ; and it i.s rather presumptuous in 
Je poid:-!aureate to pursue tlio deceased antim-onist of 
Salma, sills into the oilier world to compliment him with 
Ins own lahrinity of purpo.se It is a wonder he did 
not add 111 11 note that Milton called him aside to 
jvnisper lu his ear that ho preferred the new English 
hexameters to ins own blank verse ! - ^ 
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Our first of poets was one of our first of men. Ha 
was an eminent instance to prove that a poet is n,ot 
another name for the slave of power and fashion, as is 
the case v/ith pamters and musicians — t}uu'’'s without 
an opinion — and who merely aspire to make up tine 
pageant and show of the day, 'I’liere are person.s in 
common life who have that eager curiosity juid I'estioss 
admiration of bustle and splendour, that sooner tiuin 
not be admitted on great occasions of feasting and 
Luxurious display, they will go in the chai7u;l:or of 
livery-servants lo stand behind the chairs of the gi-eat. 
I'here are otliers who can so little bear to l)e left for 
any length of time out of the grand carnival and 
masquerade of pride and folly, that they will gain 
admittance to it at the expense of their ciiaractei's as 
well as of a change of di'ess. Milton was not one of 
these. He had too much of the ideal faculty i3ar.hi.s 
composition, a lofty contemplative principle, and con- 
sciousness of iji ward power and worth, to be tempted 
by such idle baits. We have plenty of chanting and 
chimiijg in among- some modern writers with the 
triumphs over their own views and principles ; but 
none of a patient resignation to defeat, sustaining and 
nourishing itself with the thouglit of the justice of their 
cause, and with firm-fixed rectitude. I do !iot pretend 
to defend the tone of Milton’s political writings (which 
was hoiTOwed from the style of controversial divinity), 
or to say that he was riglit in the part he took, — i say 
that he was consistent in it, and did Tiot convict him- 
self of error : he was consistent in it in spile of (lunger 
and obloquy, ‘on evil days though falLen, and evil 
tong-ues,’ and therefore his character has the salt (^f 
honesty about it. It does not ofi'emi in the nostrils 
of posterity. Tie had taken his part boldly and stood 
to it manfully, and submitted to the, change of tiiiies 
with ])ious fortitude, building his consolations on the 
resources of his own mind and the recolh’.ctiou (sf !ise 
past, instead of endeavouring to make hinisfilf a re- 
treat for the time to come. As an instance of this 
we may take one of the best and most admii-ed of ll)e,sc 
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So-asjats, tli.-it addressed to Cyrke Skinner, on iiis ov'd. 
blindness . 

Oyriae, tiiis three years’ day, these eyes, though clear, 

'J'o outward view, of blemish or of s^ot 

nereft of their sneing have forgot’ 

Nor to their idle orbs doth Sight appear 
(){ sun or moon or stars throughout the year 
Or man or woman. Yet . I argue not 
Against ireav’n’s hand or wili, nor bate a lot 

Of heart or liope ; but still boar up and steer 
Itiglit oinvai'd. What supports me, dost thou ask V 
iliiie eonseionee, Kriend, to Iiave lost them overply'd 
In liberty s defcniie, my noble task, 

Of wliieh all Kurope talks from side to side. 

iriiis thought niigiit lead me through the world’s vain nuisi:. 

Couteut tliough blind, liad I no better guide. 

Notliing can exceed the mild, subdued tone of tliic. 
Sonnet, nor the striking- grandeur of the concluding 
tlioi^it. It is curious to remark what seem.s to bo a 
trait of character in the two first lines. From Milton’s 
care to inform the reader that ^ his eyes were still clear, 
to outward view, of spot or blemish,’ it would be 
thought that he had not yet given up all regard to- 
personal appearance ; a feeling to which his sn^gular 
beauty at an earlier age might be supposed naturally 
enough to lead. Of the political or (what may be 
called) his Stnie-Soniietst, those to Cromwell, to Fairfax, 
and to the younger Vane are full of c.xalted praise 
and dignified advice. They are neither femiliar nor 
servile. The writer knows what is due to poweiA and 
to fame. He feels the true, unassumed equality of 
greatness. lie pays the full tribute of admiration for 
gi-eat acts achieved, and suggests becoming’ occasion to 
deserve higher praise. That to Cromwell is a proof 
how comjfietely our poet maintained the ercctnes.s of 
liis understanding and spirit in his intercourse with 
men in jiower. It i.s such a compliment as a poet 
miglit pay to a conqueror and head of the state, with- 
out the j)f>s.«il>ility of self-degradation ; — 

Orimiwell, cmr uhiof of men, Avho through a cloud, 

Wot of war only, hut detractions Hide, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To xieaee and truth thy glorious way hast plough'd, 
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And ou the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast rear'd God’s trophies and his worJj pursued, 
While Darwen stream with blood of rfcota imbrued, 
And Hunbar field resounds thy praises loud. 

And Worcester’s laiireat wreath. Yet niueli remain.s 
To conquer still ; peace hath her victories 
Ho less renowu’d than tvar : new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our sonls with accular chains ; 
Uoilp us to save free conscience from tiie jiaw 
Of hireling wolves, w'hose gospel is their maw. 


Tiie most spirited and impassioned of tliem all, nud 
the most inspired with a sort of prophetic fury^ is tlia 
one entitled^ ‘ On the late Massacre in Piedmont.’ 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worsliipp’d stocks and stones. 

Forgot not : in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the roclcs. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
ToHeav’n. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian iields, where still doth sway 
The triple 'Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
„ A hundred fold, who having learn'd tliy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


In tlio Nineteenth Sonnet, which is also ^ C)n his 
hlindness,’ we see the jealous watchfulness of his mind 
over the use of his high gifts, and tlie beautiful manner 
in w|iich he satisfies himself that virtuous thoughts find 
intentions are not the least acceptable offering to the 
Almighty : — 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half n»y days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 
lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent, 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied, 

I fondly ask : But patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; wlio best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly ; thomsauds at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean witliout re.st ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 
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Tliose to Jlr. Ho.iiry Lawes on hvs Airs, and to 
Mr. Lawrence^ can never be enough, admired. They 
breathe the very soul of music and friendship. Both 
have a tender, thoughtful grace ; and for their light- 
ness. with a certain melancholy complaining- intermixed, 
might he stolen from the harp of iEolus. The last is 
the picture of a day spent in social I'ctirement and 
elegant relaxation from severer studie.s. We .sit with 
the poet at table and hear hi.s familiar sentiments from 
hi.s own lips afterwards : — 

.Lawrence, of virnious father virtnoiis son. 

Ifow Unit the field.s are daiilc and ways arti mire, 

Where shall -we sometimes meet, and by the lire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may he won 
From the hard season gaining'? t'ime will run 
On smoother, till Favonins re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sow’d nor spun. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and ciioice, 

Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well-touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 

He who of these deiights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

In ths l-ast, On his deceased Wife,’ the allusion to 
Alcestis is beautiful, and shows how' the poet’s mind 
raised and refined hia thoughts by exquisite classical 
conceptions, and how these again were enriched by a 
passionate reference to actual feelings and images. ' Jt 
is this rare union that gives such voluptuous dignity 
and touching ptn-ity to Milton’s delineation of the 
female character ; — 

M ethoiight I saw my late espoused saint 
Brouglit to me like Alcestis from the grave, 

Whom Jove’s great sou to her glad hussbaml gave, 

Ilescued from death by foi-ce, though pale and faint. 

Wine, an wlmm wash'tl from spot of child-beil taint 
.Puritication in the old law did save, 

And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in lleav’n without restraint, 
(!amevestedallinwhite,pureashermiiid; 

Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight : 

Hut 0 as to eirihrace me she inclined, 

I waked, she fled, and day brought bach my night. 
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There could uoi: have been a greater inisLuke or a. 
more unjust piece of criticism than to sup])ose tlsat 
Miitou only shone on great subjects^ and’ that on 
oz'flinary occasions and in familiar life his iniudi vras 
unwieldy^ averse to the cultivation of grace and 
elegance^ and unsusceptible of harmless rdoasuros. 
llie v'hole tenor of his smaller compositions c, on- 
trad lets this opinion, which, however, they liave been 
cited to confirm. The notion first got abroad from rise 
bitlerness (or vehemence) of his coutrover-daJ wriiinirs, 
and iias been kept up since with little rncauing ami 
with less trutii. His Letters to Donatus and otliers are 
not more remarkable for the display of a schojasiic 
enthusiasm than for that of the most anuable disposi- 
tions. They are ^severe in youthful virtue uiireproved. ’ 
There is a passage in his prose-works (the Treatiae on 
JJJducation) which shows, I think, his extreme opismjess 
and proneness to pleasing outward impressions in a 
striking point of view. ‘^But to return to our own 
institute,’ he says, ^besides these con.stant e.verciso-s 
at home, tliere is another opportunity of gaining ex- 
perience to be won from pleasure itself abroad. Ju 
those venial seasons of the year, when the air is culm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness ayainst A^afui'e 
not to (JO out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoic- 
ing with Heaven and earth. 1 should not therefore !)o 
a pepuader to them of studying muolj then, hut to 
ride out in companies with prudent and well -staid 
guides, to all quarters of the land,’ etc. Many other 
passages might be quoted, in which the poet breaks 
tlirough the gi’oundwork of prose, as it were, by 
natural fecundity and a genial, unrestrained sense oi 
delight, 'fo suppose that a poet is not easily accessible 
to pleasure, or that ho does not take an interest in 
individual objects and feelings, is to suppose that lie is 
no poet ; and proceed.s on tho false theory, whicls has 
been so often applied to poetry and tlie Fine Ai-ts, that 
the whole is not made up of the particulars. li' our 
author, according to Dr. Johnson’s account of him, 
could only have treated epic, high-sounding subjects, 
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lie '^ouid not liave },een wliathewas, but another Riv 
Lueiiaiu iMat-Kniore --I may coiiclnde with observin'*- 
ihat oiLcn xpshed tl.at Milton had Jived to J"e 

..he :ieyo!,itioii o. IbOa llns M'ouJd have been a 
worthy of hmi, and which he would have* 
oainod 0/ niilh and hope. He would then Lave been 
oiu. v/oulij not liave Jived in vain to see it, and 
jaiyji, nave (celebrated the event in one more undviu*- 
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ON GOING A JOUUNEir 

One of tlie pleasantest thiiu*'s in tlie world is going 
a journey ; but I like to go by myself. 1 can enjoy 
.society in a room ; but out of doors^ nature is company 
enough for me. I am then never less alone thaii wlicn 
alone. ^ 

The fields his study, nature was his hook. 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the 
same time. When 1 am in the country I wish to 
vegetate like the country. I am not for criticising 
hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out of town in order 
to forget - the town and all that is in it. There are 
those who for thi,s purj>ose go to w';itoi-ing'-places_, and 
cfirry the metropolis with tiiem. 1 like more elbow- 
room and fewer encumbrances. 1 like solitude^ -when 
i give myself up to it, for the sake of solitude ; nor do 
I ask for ■ 

.a friend in my retreat, 

Wliom I may whisper .solitude is sweet. 

The soul of a journey is liberty, j)erfect liboi-ty, to 
think, feel, do, just as one jdcases. gn a joui'uey 

chielly to lie free of all impcdinierits and of all iii- 
conveuiences ; to leave ounsclvos hchiud nnudi more 
to get rid of others. It is because f wtnit a littie 
hveutliing-space to muse on iudiifereut matter.^, wlierci 
Contemplation 

May plume her feathers aud let grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were till too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d, 
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that I aosent mys&lf from the torni for a while, without 
feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. 
Instead of a friend in a postchaise or in a Tilbury, to 
exchange good things with, and vary tiie same stale 
topics over again, for once let me have a truce mth 
impertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over my 
head, and tlie green turf beneath myfeet, a winding 
road licfore me, and a three hours’ march to dinner — 
and then to thinking ! It is hard if I cannot start 
3 jme ganre on these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I 
leap, 1 sing for joy. From the point of yonder rolling 
cloud J idiinge into my past being, and revel there, as 
the sun-!)urnt Indian plunges headlong into the wave 
that wafts him to his native shore. Then loug-forgotton 
things, like "sunken wrack and suinless treasuries,’ 
burst upon my eager sight, and I begin to feel,' think, 
and t?e myself again. Instead of an awkward silence, 
broken by attempts at ndt or dull common-places, mine 
: is that undisturbed silence of the heart winch alone is 
perfect eloquence. No one likes puns, alliterations, 
antitheses, aigument, and analysis better tliann I do ; 
but I sometimes had rather be without them. Leave, 
oh, leave mo to my repose I’ I have just now other 
business in ha.nd, which would seem idle to you, but is 
with me "'very stud' o’ the conscience.’ Is not this wild 
rose sweet witliout a comment? Does not this daisy 
leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald? Yet if I 
were to explain to you the circumstance that has so 
endeared it to me, you would only smile. Had 1 not 
better then kee]» it to myselft and let it serve me to 
])rood over, from here to yonder craggy point, _and 
from thence onward to th*e far-distant horizon? 1 
should bo but bad company all that ■way, and therefore 
preler being alone. I have heard it said that you may, 
when the moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by your- 
self, and indulge your reveries. But this looks like a 
bi*oa<;h of maimers, a neglect of others, and you are 
thinking all the time that you ought to rejoin your 
party. Out upon such half-faced fellowship,’ say I. 
I like to be either entirely to myself, or entirely at the 
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dis])OBa.l of others ; to talk or Le silent, to walk or sit 
still, to be sociable or solitary. I was pleased witli an 
observation of Mr. Cobbett’s, tliat lie thought it a bad 
French custom to drink our wine with our meals, anrl 
that an Englishman ought to do only one thing at a 
time.’ So I cannot talk axxd think, or indulge in 
niohumholy musing and lixmly conversation by fits and 
sUvts. ‘ Let me have a companion of my xvay,’ says 
Sterne, ‘'xx^ere it but to I’Cinark hovr the shadows 
iengiheu as the suxi declines.’ It is beautifully sai<l ; 
but, in my opinion, this continual comparing of notes 
iutcrfei-es xxdth the involuntax-y impression of things 
upon the mind, and liurts the sentiment If you only 
hint xvhat you feel in a kind of dumb shoxv, it is insipid : 
if you have to e.x:plain it, it is making a toil of a 
pleasure. You cannot read the hoolc of nature xvithout 
ixeiiig perpetually put to the trouble of translatixfg it 
for the benefit of others. I am for this synthetical 
nielhod on a journey in preference to the analytical, 
I am content to lay iu a stoclc of ideas then, and to 
examin-e and anatomise them afterxx'ards. I xvant to 
see my x'ague notions float like the down of the thistle 
before the breeze, and not to have them entaugded in 
tlie briars and thorns of controversy. .For once, I like 
to have it all my own xvay ; and this is impossible 
unless you are alone, or in such company as I do not 
cox'et,* I have no objection to ax-gue a point with any 
one for txx’enty miles of measurexl road, but not for 
pleasure. If you remark the scent of a beau-field 
crossing the road, peidiaps your felloxv-traveller has no 
sixxell. If you point to a distant object, perha[).s he is 
.<=hort-sigIitod, and has to take out his glass to look at 
it. There is a feeluxg in the air, a tone in the colour 
of a cloud, which hits your fancy, ],>ut the effect of wliicli 
you arc uuahle to account for. Thex’C is then no sym- 
pathy, but an uxieasy craving after it, and a dissatisfac- 
tion which pursues you on the xvay, and iu the (’v'd 
]>rol)ably produces ill-humour. Noxv I never (juarrcl 
with myself, and take all rny own conclusions for 
granted till I find it necessary to defend them again^i 
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o'iyjectiftns. It is not merely that you may not he of 
accord on the objects and circumstances that present 
ih'emselves before you — these may recall a uumijcr of 
objectSj and lead to associations too delicate and 
reiined to be possibly communicated to others. Yet 
these I love to cherish^ and sometimes .still foiully 
clutch them, when 1 can escape from the throng- to do 
so. To give way to our feelings before company seems 
extravagance or affectation ; and, on the other hand, to 
iuive to unravel this njystery of our being- at every 
turn, and to make otliers take an equ:il interest in it 
(otliei-B'ise the end is not ansxr-ered), is a task to wliich 
t'&Y are competent. We must ^ give it an uiiderstaiid- 
iug, but no tongue.’ My old iriend Coleridge, hcnvever, 
could do both. He could go on in the mo.st delightful 
explauatory way over hill and dale a summer’s day, 
and convert a landscape into a didactic poem or a 
Pindaric ode. '^He tiilked far above singing.’ If I 
could so clothe my ideas in sounding and llowing* 
words, I might perhaps wish to have some one with me 
to admire the swelling theme ; or I could b^ more 
content, were it possible for me still to hear his echoing 
voice ill the woods of All-Foxden.* They had ‘that 
fine madness in them which our first poets had ’ ; and 
if they could have been caught by some rare in- 
strument, would have breathed such strains as the 
following , 

Here be woods as green 
As any, ah- likew'ise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zophyrns plays on the fleet 
Ji'aoe of the ciiiied streams, with flow’rs as many 
.As the young spi-iiig gives, and as choice as any ; 

Hero he all new delights, cool streams and woUs, 

ArViours o'ergrown with, v.'oodbines, caves and dolls ; 

Choose where thou W'ilt, wliilst I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes Uvmakc many a ring 
I'of thy long lingers ; tell thee tales of love, 

Itow the pale J’huibe, hunting in a grove, 
t'irst saw the boy Eudymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal lire that never dies ; 


1 Kear HeUicr-Stowcy, SotnersetsMre, where the author of this 
.Essay visiEod Coleridge in 17!)8. He was there again in ISOS. 
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How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

Ills temples hound with poTipy, to the stoop 
Head of old Latinos, where she stoops each night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother's light, 

To kiss her sweetest.’ i 

Had I words and images at command like llsefie;, ] 
would attemjit to wake the thoughts that lie alumi /br- 
ing’ on g'oldeu ridges in the evening cknuL : but at fho 
sigiit of nature my fancy, poor as it is, droops and 
clo.ses up its leaves, like flmvers at sunset. 1 can make 
nothing out on the spot : I must have time to collect 
myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prosjiccts : 
it should bo reserved for Table-talk. Lamb is for this 
reason, 1 take it, the wmrst company in the world out 
of doors ; because he is the best within. 1 grant there 
is one subject on fvhich it is pleasant to talk^on a 
journey, and that is, what one shall have for supper 
when we get to our inn at night, llie open air im- 
proves this sort of con’^'ersation or friendly altercation, 
i)y setting a keener edge on appetite. Every mile of 
the roa'd lieig’hleus the flavour of the viands we expect 
at the end of it. How line it is to enter some old 
town, v/alled and turroted, just at approach of night- 
fall, or to come to some straggling village, with the 
lights streaming through the surrounding gloom ; and 
then, after inquiring for the best entertainment that 
the place atfoj’ds, to ^take one’s ease at one’s inn’ ! 
These eventful momeiiLs in our lives’ history are too 
precious, too full of solid, heartfelt happiness to he 
frittered and dribbled away in imperfect sympathy. 1 
would have them all to myself, and drain them to 
the last drop : they will do to talk of or to write about 
afterwai’ds. What a delicate speculation it is, alter 
drinking whole goblets of ’tea — 

The cups that ehcer, Irat not iuebruite— 


1 J'letclier’s ‘Faithful Shepherdciss,’ i. 3 (Dyce’s /laavmodt and 
Fletcher, ii. 3S, .39). 
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and letting tlie fumes ascend into the brain, to sit 
considering what we shall have for supper — eggs and a 
raslier, a, rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent 
veal-cutlet ! Sancho in such a situation once fixed on 
cow'-heel ; and his choice, though he could not help it, 
is not to be dispai’aged. ITien, in the inteinxils of 
])icturcd scenery and Bhandean contemplation, to catch 
the preparation and the stir in the kitchen [getting 
ready for the gentleman in the parlour]. FrocuJ^ 5 
procul etite prnfuni! Hi ese hours are sacred to silence 
and to musing-, to lie treasured up in the memory, and 
to feed the source of smiling thoughts hereafter. 1. 
u'ould not waste them in idle talk ; or if X must have 
the integrity of fancy broken in upon, I would rather 
it were by a stranger than a frieud. A straug’er takes 
his hue and character from the time and place ; he is a 
part '5f the furniture and costume of an inn. If he is 
a Quaker, or from the West Riding of Yorkshire, so 
much the better. I do not even try to sympathise 
wuth him, and he breaks no squares. [How I love to 
see the camps of the gypsies, and to sigh my soijl into 
that sort of life. If 1 express this feeling to another, 
he may qualify aud spoil it with some objection.} I 
associate nothing with my travelling companion hut 
present objects and passing events. In his ignorance 
of me and my affairs, I in a manner forget myself. 
Bnt a frieud reminds one of other things, rips u» old 
grievances, and destroys the ab.stractioa of the scene. 
He come.s in ungraciously bet-ween us and our imagiuaiy 
character. Something is dropped in the course of 
conversation that gives a hint of your profession and 
pursuits ; or b'om having some oue with you that 
know's the less sublime portions of your history, it 
Stroms that other people do. Yon are no longer a 
citineu of the world; but your ‘^unhou.sed free condition 
is put into circumspection aud confine.’ llie incognito 
of an inn is one of its striking privileges — ‘'lord of 
one’s solf, uncumhered with a name.’ Oh! it is great 
to shake off the trammels of the world and of public 
opiiiiun — to lose our importunate, tormenting, ever- 
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Iasi ting- personal identity in the elemeuts of nature^ ajul 
become tiie creature of the moment, clear of all ties — 
to hold to the universe only by a dish of swectln-eadsj 
and to ovv-e nothing but the score of the evening'- and 
no long-er seeking for applause and meeting with 
contempt, to he known by no other title thmi the 
Qentlv'inaa in the parlour / One may take one’s dituce 
of all character's in this romantic state of uncertainty 
as to one’s I'eal pretensions, and become indcjiaitely 
respec table and negatively right-worshipful . T/e 1 aiffle 
prejudice and disappoint conjecture ; and from being- 
so to others, begin to he objects of curiosity and 
wonder even to ourselves. We are no more tluise 
hackneyed common-places that we appear in the world; 
an inn restores us to the level of nature, and quits 
scores with society ! I have certainly spent some 
enviable hours at inns — sometimes w’hen 1 have*been 
left entirely to myself, and have tried to solve some 
metaphysical probletn, as once at ’'ITithain Common, 
where I found out the proof that likeness is not a case 
of the rassociation of ideas — at other times, when there 
have been pictures in the room, as at St. Ncot’s (1 
think it W'as), where I first met ^rith Gribelia’s engrav- 
ings of -the Cartoons, into which I entered at once, and 
at a little inn on the borders of Wales, whore tliere 
happened to be hanging some of V/estall’s drawings, 
which 1 compared triumphantly (for a theory that 1 
had, not for the admired artist) with the figure of a 
girl who had ferried me over the Severn, standing up 
in a boat between me and the twilight — at other times 
I might mention luxuriating in books, with ;ii ]jecuHar 
interest in this way, as 1 remember sitting up half the 
night to read Paul and Virginia, which 1 picked u}) at 
an inn at Bridgewatei', after being drenched in the rain 
all day ; and at the same place 1 got through hvo 
volumes of Madame D’Arhlay’s Oamillu. It was on the 
10th of April 1798 that I sat down to a volume of the 
New Elohe, at the inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of 
sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I chose ivas 
that in which St. Proux describes his feelings as he 
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ju st oaugiit a glimpse from tlie heights of the Jum of 
the Pays de Vaudj which I had brought with me as a 
bon- boiiche, to crown the evening with. It was my birth- 
f and I had for the first time come from a place in 
the aeighbourhood to visit this delightful spot. The 
road to JJ.angollen turns off between Chirk ami 
\Proxliam ; ami on passing a certain point you come 
all at once upon the valley, v/liich opens like an aniphi- 
thi'atre, broad, barren hills rising in majestic state on 
either side, with ^ green upland swells that echo to the 
bleat of flocks ’ below, and the idver Dee babbling over 
its stony bed in the midst of them. Ihe valley at this 
time '^glittered green with sunny showei's,’ and a 
.budding ash-tree dippetl its tender branches in the 
chiding stream. How proud, how glad I was to walk 
along^ the high road that OA'erlooks the delicious 
prospect, repeating the lines which I have just quoted 
from Mr. Coleridge’s poems ! But besides the prospect 
which opened beneath my feet, another also opened to 
my inward sight, a heavenly vision, on which were 
written, in letters large as Hope could make them, these 
four words. Liberty, Genius, Love, Virtue ; which 
iiave since faded into tlie light of common day, or mock 
my idle gaze. : 

The beautiful is vanished, and returns not. 

Still I would return some time or other to this en- 
chanted spot ; but I would return to it alone. What 
other self could 1 find to share that influx of thouglits, 
of regret, and delight, the fragments of which I could 
hardly conjure up to myself, so much have they been 
broken ami defaced. 1 could stand on some tall rock, 
and o\’erlook the precipice of years that sejiaraies me 
from what 1 then was, 1 was at that time going 
.‘•liortly i.o ^’i.sit tlie poet whom 1 have above named. 
'^-Vimre is he now? Not only I my.self have changed ; 
the world, which was then new to me, has become old 
and incorrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in thought, 
O sylvan l>ee, in joy, in youth and gladness a.s thou 
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tlien ivei’t ; aud thou shalt always be to me the river 
or i'^aradisCj where I will drink of the \vaterri of lifc 
freely ! 

I'hero is hardly anything' that sho^vs the short- 
sightedness or capriciousness of the imagination more 
than travelling does. With change of place we change 
our ideas ; nay, our opinions and fc{5lings. We can 
by an effort indeed transport ourselves to old and loiig- 
lorgotteu scenes^ and then the picture of ilie mind 
j’cvives again ; l)ut we forget those that we lun'o just, 
left. It seems that we can think but of one place jit a 
tiine. The canvas of the fancy is but of a certain 
extent, and if we paint one set of objects upon it, they 
immediately efface every other. We cannot enlarge 
our conceptions, w'e onl)'- shift our point of view. The 
landscape bares its bosom to the enraptured eye, we 
ta!:e our fill of it, and seem as if we could fomr no 
other image of beauty or grandeur. We pass on, and 
think no more of it : the horizon that shuts it from our 
sight also blots it from our memory like a dream. In 
travelling througli a wild barren country I can form 
no idea of a woody and cultivated one. It appeal's to 
me that all the world must be barren, like ivbat I see 
of it. In the countrj' we forget the town, and in town 
■we despise the country. ^ Beyond Hyde Park,’ says 
Sir Topling Flutter, ^all is a desert.’ All that part of 
the map that we do not see befoi’e us is blank. I'ho 
world in our conceit of it is not mucli bigger 'than a 
nutshell. It is not one prospect expanded into au- 
othei', county joined to county, kingdom to kingdom, 
land to seas, making an image voluminous and vast ; — 
the mind can form no larger idea of space thaii the eye 
can take in at a single glance. The rest is a name 
written in a map, a calculation of arithmetic. For 
instance, what is the true siguificatiou of that immense 
mass of leri’itory and populatiou known by the name 
of China to us ? An inch of pasteboard on a wooden 
globe, of no more account than a China orange ! 'riiings 
near us are seen of the size of life; things at a disttnice 
are diminished to the size of the understanding. B'e 
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measure tlie universe by ourselves, and even comprehend 
the texture of our being only piecemeal. In this way, 
liowever, \ro remember an infinity of things and places. 
The mind is like a mechanical instrument that plays a 
great variety of tunes, but it must play them in succes- 
sion. One idea recalls another, but it at the same time 
excludes all others. In trying to renew old recollec- 
tions, we cannot as it were unfold the whole web of our 
existence ; we must pick out the single tlireads. So in 
coming to a place where we have formerly lived, aui! 
v/ith which we have intimate as.sociations, every one 
must have found that the feeling grows more vivid the 
nearer we approach the spot, from the mei’e anticipa- 
tion of the actual impression: we reinemher circum- 
stances, feelings, persons, faces, names that we had not 
thought of for years ; but for the time all the rest of 
the wSrld is forgotten ! — To return to the question I 
have quitted above : — 

I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, 
pictures, in company with a friend or a party, but 
rather the contrary, for the former i-eason reversed. 
They are intelligible matters, and will bear talking 
about. The sentiment here is not tacit, but comraimi- 
cahle and overt. Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism, 
but Stoueheuge will bear a discussion antiquarian, 
picturesque, and philosophical. In setting out on a 
party of pleasure, the first consideration always is v.diere 
we shall go to : iii taking a solitary ramble, the ques- 
tion is wliat we shall meet with l>y the way. ‘ The 
mind is its own place’; nor are wc anxious to arrive at 
tlie end of our journey. I can myself do the honours 
indiffereuLly well to works of art and curiosity. I once 
took a party to Oxford with no mean eclat — showed 
them that seat of the Muses at a distance, 

With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d-- 

descanted on the learned air that breathes from the 
grassy quadrangles and stone 'walls of halls and colleges 
'—was at home in tlie Bodleian ; and at Blenheim quite 
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siipei’.seded the powdered Cicerone tliHX etteiidr-d u.-s, 
and that pointed in vain with his WA'nid to coniKOu- 
place beauties in matchless pictures. As .‘luo tli ar e::ce:;. - 
tioii to the above reasoning'^ 1 sliould not foci coinKlerit 
in venturing on a journey in a ibreign country vrithou;-, 
a companion. I should want at intervals to hoar ci>e 
sound of iny own language, 'riiere is an inv'olnuln -y 
antipathy in the mind of an Englishman to 
manners and notions that i-cquires the assisia.nce of 
social sympathy to carry it off. As the (list.'mc.e irons 
home increases, this relief, which was at first ;j. luxury, 
becomes a passion and an appetite. A person \vouid 
almost feel stifled to find himself in the deserts of 
Arabia without friends and countrymen: there must 
be allowed to be something in the view of Athens or 
old Rome that claims the utterance of speech ; tnid I 
o^va that the Pyramids are too mighty for an}^ single 
contemplation. In such situations, so opposite to all 
one’s ordinary train of ideas, one seems a species by 
outi’s-self, a limb torn off from society, unless one can 
rneet;tvith instant fellowship and support. Yet I did 
not feel this want or craving very pressing once, when 
1 first set my foot on the laughing shoi-es of France. 
Calais was peopled with novelty and delight. The 
coiifused, busy murmur of the place was like oil and 
wdue poured into my ears ; nor did the mariners’ hymn, 
whifili was sung from the top of an old oraay vessel in 
the hs.rbour, as the sun went down, send' an alien 
sound into my soul. I only breatliod the air of general 
humanity. 1 walked over ^tlie vine-covered hills iirid 
gay regions of Prance,’ erect and satisfied ; frtr tlu* 
image of man was not cast down and cljaiiied to the 
foot (jf arbitrary thrones: I was at no loss for languag'o, 
for that of all the gi’eat schooLs of painting was open co- 
me. Tlie whole is vanished like, a .sluule. FicJ,ures, 
heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled : nothing remains 
hut the Bourbons and the French people ! — There is 
undoubtedly a sensation in travoiiing hito foreign 
parts that is to be had nowhere else ; but it is :uore 
pleasing- at the time than lasting^. It is too remote 
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iVoiii our ]jal)itnal associations to be a comnioa topic of 
discourse or refei’cnoe, and^ like a dream or anolher 
state of existence, does not piece into our daily moeies 
of Ilia. It is an animated but a moincntavy baliucina- 
tioii. It demands an effort to exchange our actual for 
our ideal identity; and to feel the pulse of our old 
IniDsports revive very keenly, ;ve must '^jump’ all our 
]»resent comforts and counciitions. Our romantic and 
itinerant cbaj-actor is not to be domesticated. Dr. 
doiJTison remarked how little foreign travel added to 
j the facilities of conversation in those. wlu> had been 

I abroad. In fact, the time we have spent there is both 

* ?leiia;litful, and in one sen,se instructive ; but it appears 

; to be out out of our sulistantial, doxvnrigbt existence, 

j and never to join kindly on to it. We are not the 

j; same, but another, and perhaps more enviable in- 

i dividftalj all the time we are out of our own country. 

I We ai*e lost to ourselves, as well as our friends, bo 

the poet somewhat quaintly siug-s ; 

I Out of my 00111)117 and myseli I go. 

J? lliose who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to 

I absent themselves for a while from the ties and objects 

f that recall them ; but we can be said only to fulfil our 

I destiny in the place that gave us birth. I should on 

I tliis account like well enough to spend the whole of my 

v life ill travelling abroad, if I could anywhere borrow 

another life to spend afterwards at home ! 
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ESSAY XX 


ON COFFEE-HOUSE POMTICIANS 

Theue is a set of people wlio faii-ly come under iiiis 
denomination. They spend their time and their hrcatli 
in coffee-houses and other places of puldie resort^ hear- 
ing or repeating some new thing. They sit with a 
paper in their hands in the morning, and with “a pipe 
in their mouths in the evening, discussing the con- 
tents of it. The Times, t\\Q Morning Chronicle, ainl tiie 
Herald are necessary to their existence ; in them ' they 
live a«d move and have their being.’ The Evening 
Paper is impatiently expected and called for at; a certain 
criticjil minute: the news of the morning becomes stale 
and vapid by the dinner-hour. A fresher interest is 
required, an appetite for the latest-stirring inforin.-itiou 
is excited with the retuni of t'iioir meals ; and a glass 
of oH port or humming ale hai'dly relishes as it ought 
without the infusion of some lively topic that had its 
birth wdth the day, and perishes before night. ‘ ’S'lien 
come in the sweets of the evening’: — tim «-]neen, the 
coronation, the last new pla,y, the next light, the, in- 
surrection of the Greets or Neapolitans, I, lie pr'cci of 
stocks, or death of kings, keep them on tlu; alert till 
bedtime. No question comes amiss to them that is 
quite new — none is ever heard of that is at ail old. 

That of an hour’s age doUi hiss liie sj>ea,k(?r. 

nie World hefoi-e the Flood or the i liter ni oil i ate Htato 
of the Soul are never once thoug-ht of — such is the 
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quick s5ucc(js;Hi(>n of subjects^ the suddenness and fuiri- 
tiveness of the interest taken in them^ that the Tiropeinijj 
lynt^ Bay would be at present looked upon as an ohl- 
fashioiied publication ; and the Battle of WhiterloOj like 
the proverb, is somewhat musty. It is stvanp’O that 
jieople should take so much interest at one time in 
yrhat tlioy so soon forf^et ; — the truth is, they feel no 
interest in it at any time, but it does for something- to 
talk about Their ideas are served up to them, like 
their bill of fare, for the day ; and the xvhole creation, 
liistory, vrar, politics, morals, poetry, metaphysics, is 
to them like a liie of antedated new.spapers, of no use, 
not even for reference, ejo'.ept the one which lies on 
the table I You cannot take any of these persons at 
a greater disadvantage than before they are provided 
w'itli their cue for the day. They ask with a face of 
dreary vacuity, ^Have you anything new.?’ — and on 
receiving an answer in the negative, liave nothing 
further to say. [They are like au oyster at the ebb of 
the tide, gaping for fresh thlinyu.'] Talk of the M’est- 
miuster Election, the Bridge Street Association, pr Mr. 
Cobbett’s Letter to John Cropper of Liverpool, and 
they are alive again. Beyond the last tAventy-four 
hours, or the narrow round* in which they move, they 
are utterly to seek, without ideas, feelings, interests, 
apprehensions of any sort ; so that if you betray any 
knowledge beyond the vulgar routiue of Second .Edi- 
tions ami tirst-haud private intelligence, you pass ivitli 
them for a dull fellow, not actiuaiuted ivith what is 
going fonvard in the world, or with the practical value 
of things. I have known a person of this stamp censure 
Jolm Cam Ilobhouse i’or referring so often as he does 
to the affairs of the Greeks and Homans, as if the affairs 
of the nation Avere not sufficient for lii.s hands; another 
asks you if a general in modern times cannot throAV a 
bridge over a river Avilhout having studied Cmsar’s 
Cunnueniancs ; and a third cannot see the use of the 
learned languages, as he has observed that the greatest 
proiicienls in them are rather taciturn than otliorAvise, 
and hesitate in their speech more than other people. 

.8 
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A cloiirtli of general information is almost necessary 
to tlie thorougli-paced coifee-liouse politician ; in tlio 
absence of tliouglit, imagination, sentiment, be is at- 
tracted immediately to tlie nearest common-]da<Je, and 
floats through the chosen regions of noise and empty 
rumours without difficulty and without distraetimi. 
Meet ^any six of these men in buckram,’ and they 
will accost you with the same question and the same 
answer : tlicy have seen it somewhere in print, or had 
it from some city oracle, that morning ; and the sooner 
they vent their opinions the better, for they will not 
keep. Like tickets of admission to the theatre for a 
particular evening, they nnist be used immediately, or 
they will he wortli nothing : and the object is to And 
auditors for the one anil customers for the other, 
neither of which is difficult ; since people who have no 
ideas of their own are glad to hear \vhat any on:s else 
has to say, as tho.se who have not free admissions to 
the play will ^'ery obligingly take up witli an occasional 
order. * It sometimes gives one a melancholy but niLxed 
sensation to see one of the better sort of tins class of 
politicians, not without talents or learning, absorbed 
for fifty years together in the all-engrossing topic of 
the day : mounting on it for exercise and recreation of 
his faculties, like the great horse at a riding-school, 
and after his short, improgressive, untired career, dis- 
mounting just where he got up; flying abroad in con- 
tinual consternation on the wings of all the newspapers ; 
waving his arm like a pump-handle in .sign of constant 
change, and spouting out torrents of puddled poliLi<!S 
from his mouth ; dead to all intere-sts hut those of Ilia 
state ; seemingly neither older nor wiser for age ; un- 
accountably enthusiastic, stupidly romantic, and actu- 
ated by no other motive than the mechanical operations 
of the spirit of newsmong’ering. ^ 

1 Tfc is not very long ago that I saw two Dissenting Ministers Ctiui 
Ulfiina Thule of tho sanguine, visionary teinperainciiit in politu;,) 
stuliing their pipes with dried euiTUiit-leavo.s, calling it Itadieal 
Tobacco, ligliting it with a luus in the rays of tini sun, and at every 
Xuili' fancying that they undermined the IJoroughmongors, a.s 'J’riin 
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^ ^ What things/ exclaims Beaumont in his verses to 
Ben Jonson, Oiave ive not seen done at the Mermaid i 

vi'hen when there hath been thrown 
AVit able enough to justify the town 
For tliree days past, wit tliat might warrant be 
For the whole city to tsilk foolisiily ! ' 

I cannot soy the same of the Southampton^ though it 
stands on classic ground^ and is connected by local 
tradition with the great names of the Elizabethan age. 
What a falling ofi’ is here ! Our ancestors of tliat 
period seem not only to be older by two hundred years, 
and proportiouably wiser and wittier than tve, but 
hardly a trace of them is left, not even the memory 
of wliat has been. How should 1 make my friend 
Mounsey stare, if I were to mention the name of my 
still better friend, old honest Signor Friscobaido, the 
fathef of Beliafront ; — yet his name was perhaps in- 
vented, and the scenes in which he figures unrivalled 
might for the first time have been read aloud to thrill- 
ing ears on this very spot ! Who reads Decker now ? 
Or if by ehauee any one awakes the strings of that, 
ancient lyre, and starts with delight as they yiel*d wild, 
broken music, is he not accused of envy to the living 
Muse.^ What would a linen-draper from Holboru 
think, if 1 were to ask him after the clei-k of St. 
Andreiv’s, the immortal, the forgotten Webster? His 
name and his works are no more lieard of : though 

blew up tbe army opposed to the Allies f Tlicy had deceived tie 
Senate. Methiuks I seo them now, smiling as in scorn o£ Corruption, 

Dream on, blest pair : 

Yet happier if you knew your happiness, 

And knew to know no more ! 

The wui'ld of lleform that you dote on, like Berkeley's material 
world. Jives only in your own brain, and long may it live tliere ! 
'i'iiose same .Dissenting Ministers throughout tlie country (I moan 
the clcsceiidaiits of the old Puritans) are to this hour a sort of Fifth- 
monarohv men : very turbulent fellows, in my opinion altogether 
ineorrigiide, ami according to the suggestions of others, should !m 
Jianged out tii the way without judge or jury for the safety of clmreli 
and' siatts Marry, hang them ! tliey may be left to die a uatui-; 1 
death : tin- race is nearly extinct of itself, and can do little more 
good or harm !' , , 
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theKC were written with a pen of adamautj ^wiLhiii the 
red-leaved tables of the heart/ his fame was '^writ in 
water.’ So pcrishahle Is pfenius, so sv/ift is lime^ so 
fluctuatiiiy is kiiowledye^ au<l so far is it from hciiu'' 
true tliat men perpetually iiocumulate the nuiaiis of 
improvement and refinement. On thcj eoulriiry^ liviiiif 
ku(nvled<re is the tomb of the deadj and while liij,-!il, 
and wortiiless materiaks float on the surface, the solid 
and sterling- as often .sink to the bottom, and are 
swallowed up for ever in weeds and quiidcsands ! — A 
striking iusLauce of the short-lived nature of popular 
reputation occurred one evening at the ISouthamplon, 
\’i’hcu we got into a dispute, the most learned ami 
recondite that ever took place, on the comparative 
merits of Lord Byron and Gray. A country gentle- 
man happened to drop in, and thinking to show olf in 
London company, launched into a lofty panegyrtc on 
The Bard of Gray as the suhlimest composition in the 
English language. 'I’his assertion presently appeareil 
to he an anaclxrouism, though it was probably the 
opiiiioiv in vogue thirty years ago, when the gentle- 
man was last in town. After a little floundering, one 
of the party volunteered to c.vpres.s a more contem- 
porary sentiment, by asking in a tone of mingled 
confidence and doubt — ‘But you don’t think, six*, that 
Gray is to be mentioned as a poet in the same day wdth 
my Lgird Byron The disputants were noxv at issue ; 
all that re.sulted was that Gray was set a.side as a poet 
who would not go down among readers of the present 
day, and his patron treated the works of the Noble 
Bard as mere ephemeral e-ftiisions, and spoke of poets 
that would be admired thirty years lienee, vvhicji was 
the farthest stretch of his critical imagination, llis 
antagonist’s did not even reach so far. This was tlie 
mo.st romantic digression we over iiad ; and tlie sub- 
ject was not afterwards resumed. — No one lu're 
(generally speaking) has the slighte.st notion of any- 
thing that has happened, that has been said, tlioughi, 
or done out of his own recollection. It would lie in 
vain to hearken after those ‘wit -skirmishes,’ those 
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Ojravo PuWiiijfiry tilings’ wluch were the employment i' 

and deliglit of the Beaumonts and Bens of former -j 

times: but we may happily repose on dulness, drift ■; 

with the tide of nonsense^ and gain an agreeable t 

vertigo by lending an ear to endless controversies. v 

The confusion, provided you do not mingle in the fray t 

and try to disentangle it^ is amusing and edifying 
enough. Every species of false wit and spurious I 

argument may he learnt here hy potent e.vamplos. » 

l*/liatever oh.servations you hear drnpt have been ) 

picked u]) in the same place or in a kindred atmo- r 

.sphere, 'niere is a kind of conver.sation made up .'i 

entirely of scrap.? and hearsay, as there are a kind / 

of hooks made up entirely of references to other j, 

books, lliis may account for the frequent contra- a 

dictions which abound in the discourse of persons if 

educated and di.sciplined wholly in coffee-houses. s 

’Fhere is nothing stable or well-grounded in it : it is i 

‘nothing hut vanity, chaotic vanity.’ 'Plxey hear a fc 

remark at the Globe which they do not know what to f 

make of ; another at the Rainbow in direct opposition ; 

to it; and not having time to reconcile them, vent - ? 
both at the Mitre. In the course of half an hour, if 1 

they are not more than ordinarily dull, you are sure >! 

to find them on opposite sides of the question. This t 

is the sickening part of it. People do not seem to [ 

talk for the sake of expressing their opinions, but to , 

maintain an opinion for the sake of talking? Wo 
meet neither with modest ignorance nor studious i 

ac<iuiremont. Their knowledge has been taken in too I 

much hy snatches to digest properly, lliere is neither 
sincerity nor system in what they say. They haxard ; 

the first crude notion that comes to hand, and then 
defend it how they can ; which is for the most part 
hut ill. ‘Don’t you think,’ says Mounsey, ‘that 

Mr. is a very sensible, well-informed man ? ’ 

‘Vv’liy, no,’ i say, ‘he seems to me to have no ideas 
of his own, ancronly to wait to see what others will 
say ill order to set himself against it I should not 
think that is the way to get at the truth. I do nut 
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desire to be driven out of my conclusions (siicli as they 
are) merely to make way tor his upstart pretensions.’ 

—-'Then there is ^ : what of hirn.^’ ‘'lie 

very well express all he has to say in half the time, 
and wdtli half the trouble. Why should ho beat about 
the bush as he does? He appears to he j'l'htins’ up 
a little speech and practisinj^ on a smaller scale for a 
Debating Societj' — the lowest ambition a man can have. 
BesideSj by his manner of drawling out his woi-ds, and 
interlarding his periods with innuendos and formal 
reservations, he is evidently making up his mind all 
the time which side he shall take. He puts his sen- 
tences together as printens set up tj-pesj letter by 
letter. There is certainly no principle of short-hand 
in his mode of elocution. He goes round for a mean- 
ing; and the sense waits for him. It is not conversation; 
hut rehearsing a part. Men of education and men of 
the world order this matter better. They know what 
they haA-e to say on a subject; and come to the point 
at once. Your cofl’ee-house politician balances be- 
tween what he lieard last and what ho shall say ne.xt ; 
and not seeing his way clearly; puts you off with cir- 
cumstantial piu’asos; and tries to gain time for fear of 
making a false step. This gentleman has heard some 
one admired for pi-ecision and copiousness of language ; 
and goes away; congratulating himself that he has not 
made a blunder in grammar or in rhetoric the whole 
evening. Ho is a tlieoretical (Quidnunc — is tenacious 
in argument, though ^\’avy ; carries his point tlius and 
thuS; bandies objections and answers witli luu'asy pleas- 
antry, and when he has the worst of the dispute, puns 
very emphatically on his adversai'y’s narae, if it admits 
of that kind of misconstruction.’ Ceorgn Kirkpatriede 
is admired by the waiter, who is a. sleek liand,^ for his 
temper in managing an argument. Any one else 

1 William, our waiter, is dressod iieally in black, takuii in tbe; 
TirK;.Eit (whic!li many of tbe fjontlemon like to look intu), wears, 1 aui 
toUl, a (lianioud pin in his shirt-collar, has a ninsic-niaHter to lo.acli 
him to play bn the tlageolet two hours before tbe maids arij up, 
complains of confinement ami a delicate constitution, and is a com- 
plete Master Stephen in his way. 
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M'oulil perceive tliat the latent cause is not patience 
with his antagonist, but satisfiiction with himself. I 
think this unmoved self-complacency, this ca\'alicr, 
smootli, simpering indifference is more annoying than 
the. extreraest violence or irritability. The one shows 
that your opjionent does care something about you, 
and may he put out of his way by your remark.s ; the 
other seems to announce that nothing you .say can 
shake his opinion a jot, that he has considered the 
whole of what jum have to offer beforehand, and that 
lie is in all respects much wiser and more accomplished 
than you. Such per.sons talk to g-rown peojile with 
the same air of patronage and condescension tiiat they 
do to children. ^ j'hcy will explain" — is a ffimiliar 
expression with them, thinking you can only differ 
from them in consequence of misconceiving what they 
say. • Or if you detect them in any error in point of 
fact (as to acknowledged deficiency in wit or argument, 
they would smile at the idea), they add some correction 
to your correction, and thus have the ^vhip-hand of 
you again, being more correct than you w'bo corrected 
them. If you hint some obvious oversight, thE*y know 
what you are going to say, and ivere aware of the 
objection before you uttered it : — ^ So shall their anti- 
cipation prevent your discovery.’ By being in the 
right you gain no advantage : by being in the wrong 
you are entitled to the benelit of their pity or scorn ! 
It is sometimes curious to see a select group ^jf our 
little Gotham getting about a knotty point that will 
hear a wager, as whether Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary was 
originally published in quarto or folio. The conlideut 
assertions, the cautions overture.s, the length of time 
demanded to ascertain the fact, the precise terms of 
the forfeit, the provisos for getting out of paying it at 
last, lead to a long and inextricable discussion. George 
Kirkpatrick was, however, so convinced in his own mind 
tliat the Mowmimf Bride was written by Shakespear, 
tliiit he ran headlong into the snare; the bet w.as 
ileoirled, and the punch was drunk. He has skill iji 
numbej-s, and seldom exceeds his sevenpence. — He had 
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II brothel' oiice^ no Michael (JassiO; no areal aritli- 
iiieLician. Roger Kirkpatrick was a rare iblloW;, of 
the driest humourj and the nicest tact, of infinite 
sleights and evasions, of a picked pliraseology, and the 
very soul of mimicry. I fancy i liave some insight 
into physiognomy myself, but he could often expound 
to me at a single glance the characters of those oi' my 
acipiaintancc that J had been most at fault about, 'i’hc 
ac(^ount as it was cast up and balanced beUveen us was 
not always very favourable, IIow finely, how truly, 
liow gaily ho took off the company at the Houtl’i- 
ampton ! Poor and faint are my sketches compared 
to his ! It was like looking into a canirra obucura — 
you saw faces shining and speaking — the smoke curled, 
the lights dazzled, the oak waiuscottiug took a higher 
polish — there was old Sarratt, tall and gaunt, with his 
couplet from Pope and case at Nisi Prius, Mo«nsey 
ej'eing the ventilator and lying perdu for a moral, and 
liume and Ayrton taking another friendly finishing 

glass ! These and many more windfalls of character 

he gave us in tliought, word, and action. I remember 
his one'e describing three dilferont persons together to 
myself and Martin Burney, viz. the manager of a 
country theatre, a tragic and a comic performer, till 
we were ready to tumlile on the fioor with laughing 
at the oddity of their humours, and at Roger’s extra- 
ordinary jiowors of ventriloquism, bodily aiid mental ; 
and Burney said (such was the vividness of the scene) 
that wlicri he awoke the next morning, ho wondered 
wliat three amusing- cliai-acters he had been in com- 
pany with the evening before. Oh I it was a ricli treat 
to sec him describe Mudford, him of the Vuurirr, the 
Contemplative Man, who wrote an answer to (bxdohs, 
coming into a room, folding up his grerilcoat, talving- 
out a little pocket volume, laying it doivn to think, 
ruhhing the calf of his log with grave self-c.oni])hicency, 
aud starling out of his revei'ie when spoken to with an 
iaimitalde vapid exclamation of ‘'Eh!’ Mudfnrd is 
iiJvc a man made of fleecy hosiery : Roger was lank 
and lean ‘as is the ribbed sea-sand. ’ "Vet he soemed 
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the very niau he represented^, as fiit, peid;, and dull as 
it v/as possible to he. I have not seen him of late ; 

Fov Kais is lied, and 001' tents arc forlorn. 


Jh.it 1 thought of him the other day, when the news of 
tlio death of Buonaparte came, whom we hotli loved 
tor precisely contrary reasons, lie for putting; down the 
rabble of tlie_ jieople, and I because lie had put down 
the rabble of king's. Perhaps this event may rou«e 
him fi’om his lurking-place, where he lies like iley- 
luu'd, ' witli head declined, in feigned . slumbers ! ’ ^ 

I had almost forgotten the Southampton Tavern, 

\\y for some time took C for a lawj^er, from a ctn-l 

tain arguteness of voice and slenderness of neck, and 

1 His account of Dr. Whittle was prodigious — of his occult sa'^acitv 
of his eyes prominent and wild like a hare’s, fugacious of followers’ 
of the i»rts hy which he had left the City to lure the patients that he 
wanted after him to the West End, of the ounce of tea that he niir 
chased by stratagem as an unusual treat to his guest, and of the 
narrow winding staircase, from the height of which he contemnl-ited 
in security the imagitmiy approach of duns. He was a large nlain 
fair-faced Moravian preacher, turned physician. He w.as an ’honest 
man, but vain of ho Iniew not what. He was once sittiiig where 
Sarrattwas playing a game at chess without seeing the board - an<l 
after remaining for some time absorbed in silent wonder, lie turned 
suddenly to me and said, ‘ Do yon know, Mr. Hasilitt, that I think 
there is something I could do?’ ‘ Well, wh.at is that?’ « Whv ner 
haps you would not guess, but F think I could dance, I’m sure I 
could ; ay, I could dance like Vestris !’ Sarratt, who was a man of 
various accomplishments (among others one of the Fancy) after- 
wards bared his arm to convince us of his muscular strength and 
Mrs. iSarratt going out of the room with another lady said, ‘ Bo you 
know, Madam, the Doctor is a great jumper t' Molicre could not 
outdo this. Kever shall I forget his pulling off his coat to eat beof- 
sLeaks on eciual terms with Martin Burney. Life is short, but full 
of mirth and pastime, did wo not so soon forget what wo liave 
laughed at, perliaps lliat we may not remember what we liave crioj 
at! Sarratt, tlie chess-player, was an extraordinary man. Ife'hacj 
the same tenacious, epileptic faculty in other things tluit he hart at 
clicss, and coulil no more get any other ideas out of Ins mind than 
lie could those of the tignros on the boardi He was a great reader 
liut had not the least taste. Indeed the violence of his niemorv 
tyraunised over and destroyed all power of -selection. He could 
rcjicat lall] Ossian, liy heart, without knowing the best passage fmm 
the worst ; and did not perceive he was tiring you to death by "ivin" 
an account of the breed, e<lucation, and manners of fighting-do^a for 
hours together, 'the sense of reality quite superseded the distinction 
Itetween the pleasurable and the painful. He was altogether a 
mechanical philosopher. . , 
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froni his having a quibble and a laugh at hiniself always 
ready. On inquiry, however, lie was found to bo a 
patent-medicine seller, and having leisure in his uppren- 
iicesliip, and a forwardness of j)arts, he had taken 
to study Blackstone and the Stuf/ufes at Large. Un 
apjiealhig to Mounsey for his opinion on this matter, 
ho observed pithily, ^ I don’t like so mucli law : the 
gcnllonicn here seem fond of law, but 1 have lav.' 
enough at chambers.’ One sees a gn;at deal of the 
humours and tempers of men in a plac.o of this sort, 
and may almost gather their opinions from their (dirir- 

acters. There is C , a fellow that is always in the 

wrong — who puts might for right on all occasions — a 
Tory in g'rain — who has no one idea but what has been 
instilled into him by custom and authority — an ever- 
lasting babbler on the sti-onger side of the question — 
querulous and dictatorial, and w'ith a peevish wkine in 
his voice like a beaten schoolboy. He is a great advo- 
c.'ite for the Bourbons and fur the National Debt. 
The former he affirms to be the choice of the French 
people, and the latter he insists is necessary to the 
salvation of these kingdoms. This last point a little 
inoffensive gentleman among us, of a saturnine aspect 
hut simple conceptions, cannot comprehend. ‘ I will 
tell you, sir — 1 will make my propositions so clear 
that you will he convinced of tlie truth of my observa- 
tion in a moment. Consider, sir, the number of trades 
thatVould be thrown out of employ if it were done 
away with : what -would become of the porcelain manu- 
facture without it?’ Any stranger to overhear one of 
these debates would swear that the English as a nation 
are bad logicians. Mood and figure arc unknown to 
them. They do not argue by the hook. I’hey arrive 
at conclusions through the force of prejudice, and on 

the primu'ples of contradiction. Mi'. C having thus 

triumphed in argument, oilers a llower to the notice 
of the company as a specimen of his llower-garden, a 
curious exotic, nothing like it to be. found in this king- 
dom; talks of his carnations, of his country-house, and 
old English hospitality, hut never invites any of his 
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friends to comedown and take their Sunday’s dinner 
v/ith him. He is mean and ostentatious at the same 
tiinCj insolent and servile^ does not knowMvhether to 
ti'crit tbo.se. he converses with as- if they wei-e his porters 
or his customers : the prentice-hoy is not yet wiped out 
of liiiUj and liis imagination still hovers between his 

inansion at and the workhouse. Opposed to liim 

arul to every one else is B.j a radical reformer and 
logif.ian, who makes clear work of the taxes and National 
Dcbtj reconstructs the Government from the first prin- 
ciples of thingSj shatters the Holy Alliance at a blow, 
grinds out the future prospects of society with a 
machine^ and is setting out afre.sh -with the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution five and twenty 
years ago, as if on an untried experiment. He minds 
nothing but the formal agreement of hi.s premises and 
his conclusions, and does not stick at obstacle.? in the 
way, nor consequences in the end. If there was but 
one side of a question, he would be always in the right. 
He casts up one column of the account to admiration, 
but totally forgets and rejects the other. His ideas lie 
like square pieces of wood in his brain, and may be 
said to he piled up on a stiff architectural principle, 
perpondicuiarly, and at right angles. Tliei'e is no 
inflection, no modification, no graceful embellishment, 
no Corinthian capitals. I never heard him agree to 
tw’o propositions together, or to more than half a one 
at a time. His rigid lo\'e of truth bends to uolhing 
liut his liabitnal love of disputation. He puts one in 
mind of one of those long-headed politicians and fre- 
quenters of coffee-houses mentioned in Berkeley’s 
JIbiitie Phiionofiu'.r, who would make nothing of such 
old-fiisluoiied fellows as Plato and Ariscotle, He has 
tli(3 new light strong upon him, and he knocks other 
])eople down with its solid beams. He denies that he 
has got certain ^’ie^vs out of Cohbett,. though he allows 
that, there are excellent ideas occasionally to be met 
with in that writer. It is a pity that this entlnnsiastic 
and uiKinalified regard to truth should be accompanied 
with an equal exactness of expenditure and uni,'eientiug 
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eye to the main cliance. Hebriiig's a bnncli oi’ radinlic.-^ 
witli him for cheapness^ and gives a hand of musicians 
at the door a pennyj observing that he likes their per- 
formance belter than all the Op(3,r!i siiuallimp 'ihis 
brings the severity of his political principles into ques- 
tion, if not into contempt, ills would abolish the 
National Debt from motives of piwsonal economy^ rnid 
objects to Mr. Canning’s pension becanse it porluqjs 
takes a farthing a year out of his owji pocket. A great 
deal of radical reasoning has its soui’ce in this feeling, 
— He bestows no small quantity of bis tediousness u])on 
Mounsey, on whose mind all these formulas and dia- 
grams fall like seed on stony ground: "while the 
manna is descending,’ he shakes his cars, and, in the 
intervals of the debate, insinuates an objection, and 
calls for another half-pint. I have sometimes said to 
him, ' Any one to come in here w'ithout knowing you, 
would take you for the most disputatious man alive, 
for yon are always engaged in an argument with some- 
body or other;’ llie' truth is, that Mounsey is a good- 
natured, gentlemanly man, who notwithstanding, if 
appeamd to, will not let an absurd or unjust proposi- 
tion pass without expi'cssing his dissent ; and therefore 
ho is a sort of maidc for all those (and we have several 
of that stamp) wdio like to tease other people’s under- 
standings as wool-combers tease wool. He is certainly 
the flower of the flock. Ho is the oldest frequenter of 
the 'place, the latest sitter-up, well-informed, inob- 
trusive, and that sturdy old English character, n lover 
of trutli and justice. I never knew Mounsey ap])rove 
of anything unfair or illiberal. I'iiere is a candour 
and uprightness about his mind which can neillier Ise 
wheedled nor browbeat into unjustifiabh’ com])laisance. 
He looks straight fonvard as lie sits %vi tli his glass in Ids 
hand, turning neither to the right nor the left, and f 
will ventui-e to say that he has never had a sinistiw 
object in view through life. Mrs, Battle (it is recorded 
in her Opinions on Whist) could not make ii]) lior mind 
to use the word ‘’f7o.’ Mounsey, from long practice^, lias 
got over this difficulty, and uses it incessantly, it is 
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110 matter wliat adjuuct follows in the train of this de- 
spised mouosylhiblcj — whatever liquid comes after this 
prefix is weleome. iJomisey, without heing the most 
eommnnicative, is the most conversible man 1 know, 
llie social principle i.s inseparable from his person. If 
lie has uotliina;' to say, he drinks yoUr health ; and when 
you cannot, from the rapidity and carelessness of his 
utterance, catch what he says, you assent to it with 
iMjnal confidence: you know his meiining is good, 
llis favourite phrase is, ‘We have aU of us something 
of tlie co.xcomb’; and yet he has none of it himself. 
Before 1 had e.\-changed half a dozen sentences with 
Mounsey, I found tliat he knew several of my old 
acquaintance (an immediate introduction of itself, for 
the discussing the characters and foibles of common 
friends is a great sweetener and cement of friendship) 
— and *iiad been intimate with most of the wits and 
men about town for tlie last twenty years. He kne’.v 
'J’ohiu, Vrordsworth, Person, Wilson, Paley, Erskiue, 
and many others. He speaks of Palcy’s pleasantry 
and unassuming manners, and describes Porsoa’s^ long 
potations and long quotations formerly at the Cider 
Cellar in a very lively way. He has doubts, however, 
as to that sort of learning. On my saying that I had 
never seen the Greek Professor but once, at the Library 
of the Jjondou Institution, when he was dressed in an 
old rusty black coat with cobwebs hanging to the s^iirLs 
of it, and with a large patch of coarse brown paper 
covering the whole length of his nose, looking for all 
the world like a drunken carpenter, and bilking to one 
of the proprietors with an air of suavity, approaching 
ti) cujidesceusion, Mounsey could not help expressing 
some little uneasiness for the credit of classical liter- 
ature. ‘I submit, sir, wbetber common sense is not 
the princi]>al thing? What is the advantage of genius 
:uid leaiuiing if they are of no use in the conduct of 
life?’ — Mounsey is one who loves the: hours that usher 
in the morn, when a select few are left in twos and 
threes like stars before the break of day, and when the 
discourse aiid the ale are ‘aye growing better and 
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l)etter.’ Wells^ Mounsey-j aud myself -were nil that 
remained one evening. We had sat tog’ethei’ several 
hours without being tii'ed of one another’s company. 
The conversation turned on the Beauties of Lharles 
the Second’s Court at Windsor, and from thence to 
Count Grammont, their gallant and gay historian. 
We took our hi vourite passages in turn-— one prefer- 
ring that of Killigrew’s country (lou.siu, who, having 
been resolutely refused by Mis.s VTarniinsLer (one of 
the Maids of Honour), wdien he found she had been 
utiexpectedly brought to bed, fell on his kuofis and 
thanked God that now she might take comitassion on 
him — another insisting that the Che\’alior iJamilton’s 
assignation with Lady Chesterfield, wlien she kept him 
all night shivering in an old out-house, was better. 
Jacob Halt’s prowess was not forgotten, nor the story 
of Miss Stuart’s gai-ters. I was getting on in nVy way 
with that delicate endroit in which Miss Churchill is 
first inti'oduced at court and is besieged (as a matter of 
course) by the Duke of York, who was gallant as well 
as bigoted on system. His assiduities, however, soon 
slackened, owing (it is said) to her having a pale, thin 
face; till one day, as they Avere riding out hunting 
together, she fell from her horse, and was taken up 
almost lifeless. The whole assembled court was thrown 
by this event iiito admiration that such a body should 
belo?jg to such a face ^ (so transcendent a pattern Avas 
.she of the female form), aud the Duke Avas fixed. Tins, 
I contended, Avas .striking, affecting, and grand, tlie 
su])lime of uinorous biography, ami said 1 could con- 
ceive of nothing finer than the idea of a young; person 
in her situation, who Avas the object of indifiere.nce 05* 
.scorn from ontAvard appearance, Avith the pj-oud 
in’essed consciousness of a Goddess-like symmetry, 
locked up by ^fear and nieeuess, the liaudnuiids of all 
women,’ from the wonder and worship of mankind. I 
said so then, and I think so uoav : my tongue gi’CAv 

A 'iis ne pouvoient croire tiu'un corps tie ceWo AintmLi! fiUdc, iiutilqiio 
clioso au vis.igede ilademoiscllo de. Limuimont, 

vol. ii. p. 26‘i. 
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wanton in the praise of this passage^ and I believe it 
bore the bell from its competitors. Wells then spoke 
C)f LiiciiiR Apuleius and his Golden Ass, which contains 
the story of Clupid and Psyche, with other, matter rich 
and rare, and went on to the romance of, Heliodorus, 
Theagenes and Chariclea. This, as he affirmed, 0 })eiis 
witlj a pastoral landscape equal to Claude, and in it 
the presiding deities of Love and Wine appear in all 
their pristine strougtli, youth, and grace, crowned and 
vvorsliipped as of yore. The night waned, hut our 
glasses brightened, enriched with tiie pearls of Grecian 
story. Our cup-hearer slept in a comer of the room, 
like another Endymion, in the pale ray of a half-ex- 
tinguished lamp, and starting up at a fresh summons 
for a further supply, lie swore it was too late, and was 
inexorable to entreaty. Mounsey sat with his hat on 
and wi*h a hectic flush in his face while any hope re- 
mained, but as soon as we rose to go, he darted out of 
the room as quick as lightning, determined not to be 
the last that went.— I said some time after to the 
waiter, that ^Mr. Mounsey was no flincher.' ^Oh! 
sir,’ says he, ^you .should have knowm him formerly, 
when Mr. Hume and Mi*. Ayrton used to be liere. 
Now he is quite another man: he seldom stays later 
than one or two.’ — ^ Why, did they keep it up mueli 
then.f*’ 'Oh! yes; and used to sing catches and all 
sorts.’ — ' What, did Mr. Mounsey sing catches ?' ' He 

joined chorus, sir, and was as merry as the best of 
them. He was always a pleasant gentleman ! ’ — This 
Hume and Ayrton succumbed in the fight. Ayrton 
was a dry .Scotchman, Hume a good-natured, heart}' 
Englishman. I do not mean that the same character 
applies to all Scotchmen or to all Englishmen, Hume 
was of the Pipe-Office (not unfitly appointed), and in 
his clieerfuller cups would delight to speak of a widow' 
and a iiowliug-greeu, that ran in his head to the last. 
' Mdiat is the good of talking of those thiug.s now ’ 
said tlie man of utility. '1 don’t know,’ replied the 
otlier, quaffing another glass of sparkling ale, and with 
a lambent fire playing in his eye and round Ms bald 
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Ibrelioad — (he had a head that Hiv Joshua ^vould liave, 
made something bland and genial of) — f dtm’t know, 
but they were delightful to me at the tiine^ and ai'e stil! 
pleasant to talk and think of / — Such a one, iii Toudi- 
stone’s phrase, is a natural philof^opher ; ajid iii nine eases 
out often that sort of philosophj'- is the best 1 I ermid en- 
lai’g-e this sketch, such as it is; hut to prose on to the end 
of the chapter might prove less profitable tlian todicnis. 

1 like very well to sit in a room wliore there arc 
people talking on subjects I know msLhing ol) if 1 am 
only alio’wed to sit silent and as a spectator ; but I do 
not much like to join in the couvei'sation, except with 
people and on subjects to my taste. (Sympathy is 
necessary to society. To look on, a variety of faces, 
humours, and opinions is sufficient ; to mix -with 
others, ag’reement as well as variety is indispensable. 
What makes good society? 1 answer, in oiie'^word, 
real fellowship. Without a similitude of tastes, ac- 
quirements, and pursuits (whatever may be the differ- 
ence of tempers and characters) there can be no intimacy 
or even casual intercourse worth the having. What 
makes the most agreeable party? A number of people 
with a number of ideas in common, ^yet so as with 
a difference’ ; that is, who can put one or more 
subjects which they have all studied in the greatest 
variety of entertaining or useful lights. Or, in other 
words, a succession of good things said wdth good- 
humour, and .addressed to the understandings of those 
who hear them, make the most desnable conversation. 
Ladies, lovers, beaux, wits, philosophers, the fashion- 
able or the vulgar, arc the fittest company for one 
another. The di.scoiu'.sc at llandal’s is the ])esl, for 
boxers ; that at Long’.s for lords and loimgors. I 
prefer Hunt’s conversation almost to any other person’s, 
betxmse, with a familiar range (jf subjects, he c.oiours 
with a totally new and sparkling light, lablected from 
his own character. Elia, the grave and wit.L}', says 
things not to he surpassed in essence ; but the manner 
is more painful and less a relief to my own thought'^. 
Some one conceived he could not bo an excellent 
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coitiTKiiiioii, hecauKe Fe was seen walking: down tlie side 
Oi t[u> 'iljames. pamlms iniqids, after dining at Ricli- 
mond. Tile objection was not valid. I will, however, 
admit, that the said Elia is the worst company in the 
world in bad company, if it he granted me that in good 
company he is nearly the Ijest that can he. He i.s one 
of those of whom it may be said. Tell ma your oompuny, 
and ril tell you your tnaniiern. He is the creature of 
sym])athy, and makes good whatever opinion j-ou seem 
to entertain of him. lie cannot outgo the apprehen- 
sions of tlie circle, and invariably acts up or down 
to the point of retinement or vulgarity at which they 
pitch him. He appears to take a pleasure in e.vaggcrat- 
iiig the prejudice of strangers against him ; a pride in 
contirniing the prepossessions of friends. In whatever 
.scale of intellect he is placed, he is as lively or as 
stupid»as the rest can he for their lives. If you think 
him odd and ridiculous, he becomes more and more so 
every minute, d la Joliet till he is a wonder gazed [at] 
by all — set him against a good wit and a ready appre- 
hension, and he brightens more and more — 

Or nice a gate of steel 

Fronting tlie sun, receives and renders Ti-acli 

Its figure and its heat. 

We had a pleasant party one evening at Procter’s. A 
young literary bookseller who was present went away 
delighted witli the elegance of the repast, and spofre in 
raptures of a servant in green livery and a patent lamp. 
1 thought myself that the charm of the evening con- 
sisted in some talk aliout Heaumont and Fletciicr and 
tlie old ptiets, in which every one took part or interest, 
and in a consciousness that we could not pay our host 
a better compliment than in thus alluding to studies 
in which he excelled, and in praising authors whom he 
had imitated with feeling and sweetness 1 — I should 
think it may also be laid down as a rule on this sub- 
ject, that to i;oustitute good company a certain pro- 
portion of hearers and speakers is requisite. Coleridge 
makes good company for tins reason. He immediately 
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establishei? the principle of the division of labour in 
this respect wherever he comes. He takes his cue 
a.s spe.-iker, and the rest of the i)arty tlieiz's as listeners 
— a ^Circean herd ’—without any previous arrmi^-erncnt 
having been gone through. Twill ju.st add that tliere 
can be no good society without perierit freedom from 
aifectation and constraint. If the unreserved <’om- 
inunicatiou of feeling or opinion leads to offensive 
familiarity, it is not %vell ; but it i.s no hottoi' where the 
absence of offensive remarks arises only from formality 
and an assumed respectfuluess of manner. 

1 do not think there is anything destwving the name 
of society to be found out of London ; and that for the 
two following I'easons. First, there is neighbourhood 
elsewhere, accidental or unavoidable acquaintance : 
people are thrown together by chance or grow together 
like trees ; but you can pick your society nowligre but 
in London. The very persons that of all others you 
would wish to associate with in almost every line of 
life (or at least of intellectual pux'suit) ai’e to be met 
with there. It is hard if out of a million of people you 
caiiiio’f lind half a dozen to your liking. Individuals 
may seem lost and bid in the size of tlie place ; hut in 
fact, from this very circumstance, you are witliin two. 
or three miles’ reach of persons that, without it, you 
would he some hundreds apart from. Secondly, 
London is the only place in which each individual in 
company is treated according to his value in company, 
and to that only. In every other part of the kingdf)m 
he carries another character about with liim, which 
.supersed(\s the intellectual or social one. It is Iciunvn 
in Manchester or Liverpool what eveiy mnu iji the 
room is worth in land or money ; what are his coime.c- 
tions and p)-o.spects in life— and this gives a cluiracter 
of servility or arrogance, of merceiuiriuess t)r importi- 
noiice to the whole of provincial intercourse. You 
laugh not in proportion to a man’s wit, but hi.s weal lb ; 
you have to consider notwhat, but whom you contradict. 
You speak by the pound, and are heard by llic rood. 
In the metropolis there is neither time nor iacliuation 
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for tlicso romote calculations. Every man depends on 
tlie quanlifcy of senscj wit^ or good mannei’s he brings 
into society for the reception he meets with in it, 
A Member of Parliament soon finds his level as a 
commoner : the inerchaut and manufacturer cannot 
bring his goods to market here: the great landed 
proprietor .shrinks from being the lord of acres into 
a, ple.'isant companion or a dull follow. When a vi.sitor 
enters or leaves a room^ it is not inquired whether lie 
i.i rit'h or poor, ivhcther he lives in a garret or apalace, 
(O' comes in his own or a hackney coach, but whether 
he has a good expression of countenance, with an 
unaffected manner, and whether he is a man of under- 
standing or a blockhead. These are the circumstance.s 
by w'hich you make a favourable impression on the 
company, and by which they estimate you in the 
abstract. In the country, they consider whether you 
have a vote at the next election or a place in your 
gift, and measure the capacity of others to instruct or 
entertain them by the strength of their pockets and 
their credit with their hanker. Personal merit is at 
a prodigious discount in the provinces, 1 like the 
country very well if I want to enjoy my own company : 
but London is the only place for equal society, or 
where a inan can say a g-ood thing or express an honest 
opinion without subjecting himself to being insulted, 
unless he first lays liis punse on the table to back his 
pretensions to talent or independence of spirit. J 
speak from experience. ^ 

1 ^lieu T was youn" I spent a good deal of my time at Mancliester 
and Liverpool ; and 1 oonfess I give tlie preferenee to tlie fomier. 
There you were oppressed only hy the aristocracy of wealth ; hi tlie 
latter by the aristocracy of wealth and letters hy turns. 'You could 
not help feeling that some of their gi'eat men wore autliors nmong 
inorchants and niercharits among authors. Their bread was butten d 
on lioth .sides, and they hail you at a disadvantage eitlier way. The 
Mnnehe.'itor cotton-spinncrs, on the contrary, sot up no pretensions 
beyond tlioir looms, were hearty good fellows, and took any infonna- 
tioa or tli.=^pliiy of ingenuity on other subjects in good part. I 
remember well being introduced to a distinguished patron of art 
ami rising merit at a little distance from Liverpool, and was received 
ivith every mark of attention and politeness; till, the conversation 
turning on Italian literature, our host remarked that there was 
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iiotliing in the English language corresponding to tlie sevu'rity rif Iho 
Italian ode— except jjerliHps Jlryden’s Alea:findi'>-\t J<'/>nst. and I’ojic's 
St, Cunlia! I could no longer contain niy desire io disiilay iny 
smattering in criticism, and began to maintain tiuit Pope's < idu wai.!. 
as it a}>puared to me, fai’ from an example of severity in writing. 1 
K0021 perceived what I had done, Imt here am 1 writing 
tal/.x it\ consequence. Alas! I knew as little o£ tlic world then 
as 1 do now. I never could understand anything beyond an abstract 
dcfiiiiti(.)n. 



.. „ ESSAY XXI 

ON THE AEISTOGHACY OP LETTERS 

Ilii 1 here’s three of us are eopliistieated off, you leuaings. 

There is such a thing as an aristocracy or pi-ivileged 
order in letters which has sometimes excited my 
woniJer, and sometimes my spleen. We meet with 
authors who have never done anything, but who ha^-e a 
vast i-eputation for wliat they could have done. 'I’lieir 
names stand high, and are in everybody’s mouth, but 
their works are never heard of, or had better, remain 
undiscovered for the sake of their admirens. — Btat 
nomimn umbra — tlieir pretensions ai-e lofty and un- 
limited, as they have nothing to rest upon, or because 
it is impossible to confront tbem with the proofs of their 
deficiency. If you inquire farther, and insist upon 
some act of authorship to estahlish the claims of, these 
Epicuveau votaries of tlie Muses, you find that they had 
a great reputation at Cambridge, that they v-ere 
senior wranglers or STiccessful prize-essayists, that they 
visit at iloilaiid Ilotisc, and, to support that honour, 
must be supposed, of eouvse, to occupy the first rank in 
the world of letters,^ It is possible, however, tliat they 

1 Jjoril lliillautl liad uuule a diary (in the manner of Boswell) of tlio 
<!in!vo!'s:iiion lield at Ids lioiise, and read it at the end of a week pro 
Iwno publioK .Sir .')fiiiH'skl!i('kinto.sInnade a considerable figure in it, 
and a cflcbrated poet none .at all, merely answering Ves and jNo. 
With tins i nsul t lie was by no means satisfied, and talked im;cs.s!nit.l,y 
from ihat. ila>- furward. At the end of the week lie asked, with some 
aiucifty aud triiuiiph, if his lordship had continued his diary, expect- 
ing himself to sliiiie in ‘tlui first row of the rubric.’ To which his 
Noble I’atrou amswered in the negative, with an intimation that it 
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liave some manuscript work in handj whicli is of to(; 
much importance (and the writer has too much at 
stake in publishing it) hastily to see the iii>ht : or 
perhaps they once had an article in tlie Edbibuj'ijh 
lieview, which was much admired at the time, and is 
kept by tliciii ever since as a kind of diploma and iin- 
questionalde testimonial of merit. They are not like 
Grub Street authorSj who write for bread, and are juiid 
by tlie sheet. Like misers who hoard their wealth, they 
are supposed to be masters of all the wit and souse the}- 
do not impai-t to the public. ^ Continents have most 
of what they contain,' says a considerable ])hilosopher ; 
and these persons, it mu.st he confessed, have a pj‘o- 
uiaious command over themselves in the expenditure of 
lif^ht and learning-. The Oriental curse, ^ O that 
mine enemy had written a book ! ’ hangs suspended 
over tlieni. By never committing- themselves,' they 
neither give a handle to the malice of the world, nor 
excite the jealousy of friends ; and keep all the reputa- 
tion they liave g-ot, not by discreetly blotting, hut by 
never writing a line. Some one told Sheridan, who 
was always busy about some new work and never 
advancing- any farther in it, that he vrould not write 
because he was afraid of the author of iha School for 
Scandal. So these idle pretenders are afraid of uuder- 
goiug- a comparison with themselves in something they 
have never done, hut have had credit for doing. They 
do not acquire celebrity, they assume it ; and escape 
detection by never venturing- out of their imposing and 
mysterious incognito. ITiey do not let themselves down 
by everyday ivoi-k ; for them to appear injfrint is a 
work of supererogation as much as in lords ||id kings ; 
and like gentlemen with a large landed estate, tlsoy 
live on their established character, and do nothing (or 
as little as possible) to increase or lose it. 'J'here is 
not a more deliberate piece of grave imposture going. 
I know a person of this description who has been 

had not appeared to him worth while. Onr poet wa.? thus thrown 
a"ain into the hacltground, and Sir James remamed master oi“ the 
hcldl 
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emjiloyefl mnny years (by implication) in a traiislatioa 
of i’liucydides, of which no one ever saw a word, but it 
docs not answer the purpose of bolstering up a facti- 
tious reputation the less on that account. ' The longer 
it is delayed and kept sacred, from the vulgar gaze, tlu; 
more it swells into imaginary consequence^ ; the labour 
and care required for a work of this kind being 
immense ; — and then thei'e are no faults in an un- 
executed translation. The only impeccable writers are 
tlioso that never wrote. Another is an oracle on 
subjects of taste and classical erudition^ because (he 
says at least) he reads Cicero once a year to keep up 
the purity of his Latinity. A third makes the indecency 
pass fur tlie depth of his researches and for a high 
gusto in viriiz, till, from his seeing nothing in the hiiest 
remains of ancient aid, the \vorld by the merest 
accidluit find out that there is nothing in him. I'here 
is scarcely anything that a grave face with an im- 
penetrable manner will not accomplish, and whoever is 
\veak enough to impose upon himself will liave wit 
enough to impose upon the public — paidicularjy if he 
can make it their interest to be deceived by shallow 
boasting, and contrives not to hurt their self-love by 
sterling acquirements. Do you suppose that the 
undei’stood translation of 'Hi ucyd ides costs its supposed 
author nothing A select party of friends and admirers 
dine with him once a week at a magnificent^ town 
mansion, or a more elegant and picturesque retreat in 
the country. They broach their Horace and their old 
hock, and sometimes allude with a considerable degree 
of candour to the defects of works which are brought 
out by contemporary writers— the eiihemeral ofl'spriug 
of luiste and necessity ! 

Among otlier things, the learned languages ai-e a 
ready ]>assport to this sort of imrneauing, uuanalysed 
reputation. Tliey jircscntly lift a man up among the 
celestial constellations, the sigms of the zodiac (us it 
w'ere) and third heaven of inspiration, from whence he 
looks down on those who are toiling on in this lover 
sphere, and earning their bread by the .sweat of their 
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brain, at leisure and in scorn. If the "raduato.® iu this 
way condescend to express their Ihoug-hts in En>rlisii,. 
it i's understood to be infm difjnifntem — such liifht and 
unacciistoined essays do not iit the ponderous gravicy 
of their pen — they only draw to ad\’antage and with 
full justice to themselves in the bow of the ancients. 
Their native tongue is to them strange., inelegant., uu- 
aptj and crude."" 'ITiey ‘'cannot command it to any 
utterance of harmony. I'liey have not the skill.’ 
’Diis is true enough ; but you roust not say so, under a 
heavy penalty — the displeasure of pedants and block- 
heads. It would he sacrilege ag-aiust the privileged 
classes, the Aristocracy of Letters. \Thafc ! will you 
affirm that a profound Latin scholar, a perfect Grecian, 
cannot write a page of common sense or grammar? Is 
it not to be presumed, by all the chartcr.s of tlie 
L’niveivities and the foundations of grammar -.schools, 
that he who can speak a dead language must he u 
foHion conversant with his own? Surely the greater 
implies the les.s. He who knows every science and 
every art cannot be ignorant of the most fiimiliar 
forms of speech. Or if this plea is found not to hold 
water, then our scholastic bungler is said to be above 
this vulgar trial of skill, ‘ something must be excused 
to want of practice — but did you not observe the 
elegance of tlie Latinity, liow well that ]>oriod would 
become a classical and studied dress ? ’ I'lius defects 
are ' nionster’d ’ into exc.elleuces, and they screen their 
idol, and require j^ou, at your peril, to pay prescriptive 
homage to false concords and inconsequential criticisms, 
because the writer of them has the character of the 
first or second Greek or Latin scholar in the kingdom. 
If you do not swear to the truth of these spurious 
credentials, you are ignorant and maliciuu.s, a quack 
and a delido ! Thus the man wlu> 

can merely read and construe some old author is of a 
cla.ss superior to any living one, and, In' parit}'- oi 
reasoning, to those old authors ibem.seives : the p(!et 
or prose-writer of true and original genius, by tiie 
courtesy of custom, ‘dtzeks to the learned fool’ ; or, as 
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the autljor of Iludihras lias so well stated the 
thing — 

He that is but able to express 
Ho sense at all in several languages, 

IVill pass for learueder than iie that's known 
To speak the strongest reason in his own. 

These preposterous and unfounded claims of mere 
scholar.s to precedence in the commonwealth of letters, 
which til ey set up so formally themselves and which 
others so readily bow to, are partly owing to tradi- 
tional prejudice: there was a time when learning 
the only distinction from ignorance, and when there 
was no such tiling as popular English literature. 
Again, there is something more palpable and positive 
in' this kind of acquired knowledge, like acquired 
wealth, which the %'ulgar easily recognise. That 
others, know the meaning of signs which they are 
confessedly and altogether ignorant of is to them both 
a matter of feet and a subject of endless wonder. The 
languages are woni like a dress by a man, and dis- 
tinguish him sooner than his natural 
are, from motives of self-love, 
credit for the ideas they have borrowed 
■ into indirect possession of, rather than for those that 
originally belong to them and are exclusively their 
own. The merit in them and the implied inferiority 
in ourselves is less. Learning is a kmd of e.xternal 
appendage or transferahle property — * 

'Twas inbie, ’tis Ills, and may be any man's. 

Genius and understanding are a man’s self, an inte- 
gmut part of his personal identity; and the title 
these last, as it is the, most difficult to he ascei'tained, 
also the most grudgingly acknowledged. Few persons 
'.vouid ])reteud to deny that I’orsou had more Greek 
t’.uiu they ; it was a que.stion of fact which might be 
put to the immediate proof^ and could not he gainsaid ; 
but the meanest frequenter of the Cider Cellar or the 
Ihde in tiio \Yall would he inclined, in his own conceit, 
to dispute the 
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iiideTiinify his self-complacency for the admiration paid 
to livizitf-’ learning by significant hints to friends and 
casual droppers-in, that the greatest men, vJieu you 
came to know them, were not without their weak sides 
as well as others. Pedants, I will add liere, talk to 
the vulgar as pedagogues talk to schoolboys, on an 
understood principle of condescension and superiority, 
and therefore malie little progress in the knowledge of 
men or things, iniile they fancy they ai'e accommo- 
dating themselves to, or else assuming airs of imjjort- 
ance over, inferior capacities, these inferior capacities 
are I’cally laughing at them. 'Fhero ca.n bo no Lnie 
superiority but ^ what arises out of the presupposed 
ground of equality : there can he no improvement but 
from the free communication and comparing of ideas. 
Kings and nobles, for this reason, receive little Imnefit 
from society — where all is submission on one sifie, and 
condes(;ension on the other. The mind strikes out 
truth by colli-sion, as steel strikes fire from the flint ! 

There are w'hole families udio are born classical, and 
are ey.tered in the heralds’ college of reputation by the 
right of consanguinity. Literature, like nobility, runs 
in the blood. There is the Burney family, lliere i.s 
no end of it or its pretensions. It produces wits, 
scholars, novelists, musicians, artists in "'numbers 
numberless.’ The name is alone a passport to the 
Ten'iple of Fame. Those who bear it are free of 
Parnassus by birthright. The founder of it was him- 
self au historian and a musician, hut more of a courtier 
and man of the world than either. The secret of liis 
success may pei'haps be discovered in the following 
])assage, where, in alluding to three eminent per- 
formers on different iu.struments, he .says; '’I'hese 
three illustrious personages were introduced at tlu* 
Emperor’.? court,’ etc. ; speaking of them as if they 
were foreign ambassadors or princes of the bloctd, and 
thus maguiiyiug himself and his profession. ’I’ins 
oversliadowing manner carries nearly everything before 
it, and mystifies a great many. There is nothing like 
putting the best tace upon things, and leaving others 
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to iinfl out tlie diffei-ciice. He who could call three 
inuHiciaus *■ personages ’ would himself play a persoii- 
a»'e through life, and succeed m his leading object, 
Iriir Joshua Reynolds, remarking on this passage, said : 
^No one had a greater respect than he had for his 
profession, hut that he should never think of applying 
to it epithets that were appropriated merely to external 
rank and distinction.’ Madame d’Arblay, it must he 
o’lrued, liad cleverness enough to stock a whole fainih^ 
and to set up her cousin-germans, male and female, for 
wits and virtuosos to the third and fourth geiicrution. 
'['he rest have done nothing, that I know of, but keep 
up the name. 

'Tlie most celebrated author in modem times has 
written without a name, and has been knighted for 
anonymous pi'oductions. Lord Byron complains that 
Ilorac® Walpole was not properly appreciated, * first, 
because he was a gentleman ; and secondly, because he 
was a nobleman.’ His Lordship stands in one, at least, 
of the predicaments here mentioned, and yet lie has 
had justice, or somewhat moi’e, done him. He j,o\vers 
above his fellows by all the height of the peerage. If 
the poet lends a grace to the nobleman, the nobleman 
pays it back to the poet with interest. What a fine 
addition is ten thousand a year and a title to the 
flaunthig pretensions of a modern rhapsodist ! His 
name so accompanied becomes the mouth well it is 
repeated thousands of times, instead of hundreds, be- 
cause the reader in being familiar with the Poet’s 
vrorks seems to claim acquaintance with the Loi’d. 

Let but a lonl once own the happy lines : 

How the vtrit brigh tens, and the style refines 1 

lie smiles at tiia high-flown jiraise or petty cavils of 
little men. Duc.s ho make a .slip in decorum, wdiich 
Milton declares to be tlie principal thing Hi.s pi-oud 
ci’cst and armorial bearings .support him: no bend- 
siui.ster slur-s his poetical escuteheon ! Is he dull, or 
does he put off some trashy production on the publii;.? 
It is not charg’ed to his account, as a deficiency wdiich 
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he must make g'ootl at the poi'il of his admirers. Ills 
Loi-tLhip is not answerable tor the uegliu'euce or extra- 
vayaju'os of his Muse. He '])ears a charmed repuia- 
tion. wiiicli must not yield’ like one of vulgar birth. 
'L'he Noble Bard is for this reason scarcely \uiluerahje 
to the critics. The double barrier of his pretensions 
'oafdcs their puny;, timid etforts, Strip off some of his 
taruisliod laurels, and the coronet appears g-litterijia- 
heueath ; restore them, and it still .shines through 
witli keener Im-stre. In fact, his Lordship’s i)iaze of 
re])utation culminates from his rank and place in 
society. He sustains two lofty aiid imposing char- 
acters* ; and in order to simplify the ])roce.-^s of our 
admiration, and ‘ leave no rubs or botches in the way,’ 
we equalise his pretensions, and take it for granted 
that he must be as superior to other men in genius as 
he is in birth. Or, to give a more familiar soltttion of 
the enigma, the Poet and the Peer agree to honour 
each other’s acceptances on the bank of Fame, and 
sometimes cozen the town to some tune hetu'een them. 
Really, however, and with all his privileges. Lord 
Byron might as well not have written tliat strange 
letter about Pope. I could not afford it, poor as 1 am, 
UTiy does ho pronounce, ex cathedra and robed, that 
Cowper is no poet.^ Cowper was a gentleman and of 
noble family like liis critic. He was a teacher of 
morality as well as a describer of nature, which is 
more than his Lordship is. His John Gilpin will last 
a.s long as Beppo, and his verses to Mary are not less 
touching than the Farewell. If I had ventured u})ou 
such an a.-=sertioii as this, it would have been Avorse for 
me than finding out a borrowed line in tlie Blm-snree of 
Hope. 

iliore is not a more helpless or more despised aniinid 
than a mere author, without any extrinsic advantages 
of birth, breeding, or fortune to set him oil', 'i'he real 
ore of talents or learning must he stiim})ed l»efore it 
will pass current. ’I'o be at all lof)kGd upon as an 
author, a man must be something more or less than an 
author — a rich merchant, a banker, a lord, or a plough- 
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man. He is admired for sonictlnng foreign to himself, 
tliat fids as a bribe to the servility or a set-off to the 
envy of the community. 'Wliat should such fellows 
as v/e do, cnnvliug betwixt heaven and earth’; — H'oin- 
inc our hearts for drachmas’; now scorched in the 
sun. now .<hiveriiig in the breeze, now coming out in 
our 'newest gloss and best attire, like swallows in the 
spring', now" ‘'sent hack like hollowmas or shortest 
day’? Idle best w'its, like the handsomest face.s nj>o}i 
ihe town, lead a hiirassing, pi'ecarious life— are taken 
up for the imd and promise of talent, which they no 
sooner fulfil than they ax-e tiu-own aside like an old 
fashion — are caressed without reason, and insulted ntth 
impunity — ai-e subject to all tlie caprice, the malice, 
and fulsome advances of that great keeper, the Ihihlic 
—and in the end come to no good, like all those wlio 
lavish l>lielr favours on mankind at large, and look to 
the gratitude of the world for their reward. Insiefid 
of this set of Grub Street authox-s, the mci’e ccmoi//e of 
letters, this corporation of Mendicity, this ragged regi- 
ment of genius suing at the corners of streets in forma 
pauperis, give me the gentleman and scholai’, witli a 
good house over his head and a handsome table 'with 
wine of Attic taste’ to ask his friends to, and where 
want and sorrow ixever come. Fill up the sparkling- 
bowl; heap high the dessei-t with roses crowned ; bring 
out the hot-px*ossed poem, the vellum maixuscripts, the 
medals, the portfolios, the intaglios— this is the Iruo 
model of the life of a man of taste and virtit . — the 
possessors, not the inventors of these things, are the 
true benefactors of mankind and ornaments of letters. 
Look in, and there, amidst silver services and shining 
chandeliers, you will see the man of g'enius at iiis 

S )er post, picking his teeth and mincing an opiuien, 
tered by rank, Ixowing to wealth— a poet framed, 
glazed, and hung in a striking lig'ht ; not a .sti'aggling 
wexui, torn and trampled on ; not a poor Kit-run-tho- 
shr.et, but a poxvdered beau, a sycophant plant, an 
exotic; reared in a glass case, hermetically sealed, 
free from the Sirian star and the dread thunder-stroke— 
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trlio.ie mealy coat no moth can corrupt nor bliji’ht cnu 
witlier. The poet Keats had not this sort of protection 
for his pei-son — ^lie lay hare to woalher— tlie sorjH'ut 
stuiif^ liinij and the poison-tree dropped upon tliis little 
^\-(iStern flow^er : when the merceuai-y seia'iio, crew ap- 
proached him^ he had no pedigree to show tlieiii, no 
rent-roll to hold out in reversion for their pniise : he 
was not in any great man’s train, nor the l)utt ami 
puppe,t of a lord — he could only otter them 'the laire-s: 
iiowers of tlie season, carnations and sti’eaked gilli- 
llowers,’ — ' rue for remembrance and pansies for 
thouglits,’ — they recked not of his gift, but tore liiia 
witli hideous shouts and laughter, 

Nor could the Muse protect her son ! 

tinless an author has an establislimeut of his own, or 
is entered on that of some other person, he willdiardly 
he allowed to wu-ite English or to spell his own name. 
To he well spoken of, he must enlist under some stand- 
ard; he must belong to some coterie. He must get 
the esprit de corps on liis side : he must have literary 
hail ill ]-eadiness. Thus they prop up one another’s 
rickety heads at Murray’s shop, and a spurious repu- 
tation, like false argument, runs in a circle. Croker 
affirms that Gifford is sprightly, and Gifford that 
{.’roker is genteel ; Disraeli that Jacob is ivise, and 
Jacob that Disraeli is good-natured. A Member of 
Parlfament must he answerable that you ai-e not 
dangerous or dull before you can be of tlie entree. 
You must commence toad-eater to have your obser- 
I’ations attended to ; if you are independent, uncon- 
nected, you will be regarded as a poor creature. Your 
o])iiiion is honest, you will say ; then ten to one it is 
not pronlahle. It is at any rate your own. So much 
the worse; for then it is not the world’s, Tom ilill 
is a very tolerable barometer in this i-espect. He 
knows notliing, heai-s everything, and repeats just 
wliat he hears ; so that you may guess jirett}’’ well 
from this round-faced echo what is said by others 1 
Almost everything goes by imesumption ami appear- 
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ancop. n)icl you not think Mr. B ’s lau/j^nno’o 

vej’V elegant ? ’ — I thouo'ht he ho-vved very lov/. 
you not think him remarkably well-behaved?’ — Hs 
was uiiex(;epti()nably di'cssed. ^But were not Mr. 

C ’s manners quite insinuating'?’ — lie said nothing, 

f You will at least allow his friend to be a well- 
informed man?’ — He talked upon all subjects alike. 
Such would be a pretty faithful interpretation of the 
tone of what is called good societg. The surface is 
everj-thing ; we do not pierce to the cox*e. Tlie setting 
is more valuable than the JeweL Is it not so in other 
things as well as letters? Is not an II. A. by the sup- 
position a greater man in his profession than any one 
who is not so blazoned? Compai-ed with that un- 
rivalled li.stj Raphael had been illegitimate, Claude 
not classical, and Michael Angelo admitted by special 
favour.-, 'IV'hat is a physician without a diploma ? An 
alderman without being knighted? An actor who,se 
name does not appear in great letters ? All otliers are 
counterfeits — men ' of no mark or likelihood.’ This 
was wdiat made the Jackals of the North so eager to 
prove that I had been turned out of the Edi)Vm,rgh 
Eewiew. It was not the merit of the articles which 
excited their spleen — but their being there. Of the 
style they knew nothing ; for the thought they cared 
nothing : all that they knew was that I wrote in that 
powerfhl journal, and therefore they as-serted that I 
did not! » 

We find a class of persons who labour under an 
obvious natural inaptitude for whatever they aspire 
to. Their manner of setting about it is a virtual 
disqualification. The simple affirmation, ^Wliat this 
mail has said, I will do,’ is not always considered as 
the proper test of capacity. On the contiviry, there 
are people xvhose bare pretensions are as good or better 
than the actual performance of others. What I myself 
h<'ive (lone, for iu.staiice, I never find admitted as proof 
of what 1 shall bo able to do : whereas I observe others 
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done^ and who gravely assure those who are ijicliiu'd 
to trust them that their talents are eKactly fitted tor 
some post because they are just the reverse of wliat 
tliey have ever shown them to be. One man lias the 
air of an Editor as much as anotlicr has that of a 

butler or porter iu a gentleman’s fimily. is the 

model of this charactei’j with a prodigious look of bnsi- 
iiesSj an air of suspicion which passes for sagacity^ and 
an air of deliberation which p:isses for Jndgment. Jf 
his oivu talents are no ways pi-oininent, it is inferred 
he will be more impartial and in e.aruost in making 
use of those of others. There is iirittoii, the respon- 
sible conductor of several works of taste and erudition, 
yet (God knows) without an idea in his head relating 
to any one of tliem. lie is learned liy proxy, and suc- 
cessful from sheer imiiecility. If he U'ere *to get the 
smallest smattering of the departments whg^h are 
under his control, lie would betray himself from his 
desire to shine ; but as it is, he leaves others to do all 
the drudgery for him. He signs his name in the title- 
page or at the bottom of a vignette, and nobody sus- 
pects h,ny mistake. This contractor for useful and 
ornamental litei’uture once offered me two guineas for 
a Life and Character of Shalcespcar^ witli an admi.ssion 
to his cotiver.zationi. I went once. There was a col- 
lection of learned lumber, of antiquaries, lexicographers, 
and other ‘ illustrious obscure,’ and I had given up the 
day for lost, when in dropped Jack Taylor of tlie Sun 
— (Who would dare to deny that he was ' the Sun of 
our table ’ .^) — and I liad nothing now to do but hear 
and laugh. Mr. Taylor knows most of the good things 
that have; been said in the metropolis for the last thirty 
years, and is in yjarticular an excellent retailer of tlie 
humours and extravagances of his ohl friend Feter 
Pindai*. He had recounted a series of tliem, ea.di 
rising above the other in a sort of magnificent bur- 
lesque and want of literal preciseness, to a medley 
of laughing and sour faces, when on his proceeding' to 
state a joke of a practical nature by the said I’eter, a 
Mr. (I forget the name) objected to tlie imn-al of 
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tlie story, and to the whole texture of Mr T-ivIor's 
iaoetue---upo2i w'hich our host, who had till uow' supl 
I>().s(;d taa,t all was going- 011 swimmingly, thoinvht it 
tnne to niteOere and give a turn to the couverlation 
by saying, ^ Hi y, yes, gentlemen, what we have 
liitherfco heard fall from the lips of our friend has he-ui 
no doubt entertaining and higlily agreeable in its way ; 
bui perhaps we have had enough of what is altogetliei’ 
delight ul and pleasant and light and laughable in 
eonduct. Suppose, therefore, w’-e were to sliift tlie 
suo]<n^, and talk of what is serious and moral and 
inaustiK.us and laudable in character— Let us talk of 
Mr. ioinknis-tlie Penman 1 ’ — This staggered the 
gia\e_s.t of us, broke up our dinner-party, and we went 
upstairs to tea. So much for the didactic vein of one 
of our principal guides in the embellislied wnlks of 
moder^ taste and master manufacturers of letters. 
He had found that gravity had been a never-failing 
resource ^vhen taken at a pinch-for once the jS 
mitecaiiied and Mr. 'lomkiris the Penman figures to 
this day nowhere but in Sir Joshua’s pieture of Irim I 
io complete the natural Aristocracy of Letters we 

only want a Royal Society of Authors ! H 
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ON cniTicrsai 

CiiiTicisM is an art that un<levffoes a yreat variety of 
changes, and aims at diderent objects at diflerent times. 

At tir.st, it is generally satisfied to give an, opinion 
%vh ether a work is good or had, and to quotc^i passage 
or two in support of tliis opinion : afterwar^Js, it "is 
bound to assign the reasons of_ its decision and to 
[analyse supposed iJ&iities or defects with niicro.scopic 
■ininuteness. A critic docs nothing nowaclay.s who dues 
not tTy to torture the most obvious expression into a 
thousand meanings, and enter into a circuitou.s ex- 
planation of all that can be urged for or against its 
being in the best or worst style possible. His object 
indeed is not to do justice to his author, whom he 
treats with veiy little ceremony, hut to do himself 
homage, and to show his acquaintance with all the 
topic.s and resources of criticism. If he recurs to the 
stipulated subject in the end, it is not till after he has 
exliausted hi.s budget of general knondedge : and he 
e.stablishes his own claims first in an elaborate iii- 
augural dissertation de owni scibile et quibmdam 
before he deigns to bring forward the pretensions of 
the original candidate for praise, who is only 11 le 
second figure in the piece. We maj' sometimes see 
articles of this sort, in which no allusion whatever is 
made to the woi’k under sentence of death, after the 
fii-.st announcement of the title-page ; and 1 apprehend 
it w'ould be a clear improvement on this species of 
nominal criticism to give stated periodical accounts of 
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works tli.'it liad never appeared at all, wliicli would 
sa-\'C the hapless author the mortification of writing, 
and his reviewer the trouble of reading' them. If the 
real author is made of so little account by the modern 
critic, he is scarcely more an object of regard to the 
inodeni reader ; and it must be confessed tliat after a 
dozen closc-paclied pages of subtle metaplij-sical di.s- 
tinction or solemn didactic declamation, in -(vhich the 
disembodied principles of all arts and sciences float 
l)cfure the imagination in undefined profusion, the eye 
turns with impatience and iudiil'erence to the imper- 
fect embryo specimens of them, and the hopeless 
attempts to I'ealise this splendid jargon in one poor 
work by one poor author, which is given up to sum- 
mary execution with as little justice as pity. 'As 
when a well-graced actor leaves the stage, moi’s eyes 
are idly bent on him that enters next ’ — so it is here. 
■WhelSier this state of the press is not a serious abuse 
and a violent encroachment in the republic of letters, 
is more than I shall pretend to determine. Ilie trutli 
is, that in the (juantity of works that issue from the 
press, it is utterly impossible they should all h® read 
by all sorts of people. There must be tat/ters for the 
public, who must have a discretionary power vested in 
them, for which it is diflicult to make them properly 
accountable. Authors in proportion to their numbers 
become not formidable, but despicable. They would 
not he heard of or severed from the crowd without the 
critic's aid, and all complaints of ill-treatment are vain. 
He considers them as pensioners on his bounty for any 
pittance or praise, and in general sets them up as butts 
for his wit and sj)leeu, or uses them as a stalking-horse 
to convey his own favourite notions and opinions, whicli 
lie can do by tliis means without the possibility of cen- 
sure or appeal. He looks upon his literary proU'tji'; 
(mucii as Heter Pounce looked upon Parson Adams) 
ris a kind of humble companion or unuecessjiry inter- 
loper in the vehicle of fame, whom he has taken up 
purely to oblige liim, and whom he may treat wifh 
neglect or insult, or set dowm in the common footpath,, 
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whenever it suits liis humour or convenience. He 
3i;i.tiirally grows arbitrary with the exercise of powei’. 
He by degrees wants to have a clear stage to himself, 
and would he thought to have purchased a monopoly 
of witj learnings and wisdom — 

Assumes the rod, affects the Croct, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

Besides, something of this overbcaritig manner g’oes a 
great way with tlie public, lliey cannot exactly tell 
whether you are right or wrong ; and if you state you? 
difficulties or pay much deference to the scntiineuts of 
others, they will think you a very silly fellow or a mei’e 
pretender. A sweeping, unqualihed assertion ends all 
controversy, and sets opinion at rest. A sharp, senten- 
tious, cavalier, dogmatical tone is therefore necessary, 
even in self-defence, to the office of a reviewer. If 
you do not deliver your oracles without hesitation, 
how are the world to receive them on trust and without 
inquiry.? People read to have something to talk about, 
and ‘'to seem to know that which they do not.’ Con- 
sequently, there cannot be too much dialectics and 
debatable matter, too much pomp and paradox, in a 
review. To elecate and surprise is the great rule for 
producing a dramatic or critical effect. The more you 
startle the reader, the more he will be able to startle 
others with a succession of smart intellectual shock.s. 
Tlie most admired of our Reviews is saturated with this 
sort of electrical matter, which is regularly played off 
so as to produce a good deal of astonishmeut and a 
strong sensation in tlie public mind, llie intrinsic 
merits of an author are a question of very subordinate 
con.sideratiou to the keeping up the cliaracter of tlie 
work and supplying the town with a sufficient Jiumher 
of gi-ave or brilliant topics for the consumption of the 
xie.xt three months ! 

This decided and paramount tone in criticism is tlie 
grouth of the present century, and was not at all the 
fashion in that calm, peaceable period wlicn the Mnnthhj 
Review bore ‘ siple sovereign sway and masterdom ’ over 
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all literary productions. Thoiigh nothing can l»e Said 
ac:ainst tlie x-Gspectebility or usefulness ofthat publica- 
tion during its long and almost exclusix'e enjoyment 
of the public favour, yet the style of criticism adopted 
in it is such as to appear slight and unsatisfactory to a 
modern reader. The writers, instead of '^outdoing 
termagant or out-Heroding Herod,’ were somewhat 
precise and prudish, gentle almost to a fault, full of 
cap.dour and modesty. 

And of til sir port as meek as is a maid 1 1 

Tlieve ivas none of that Drawcansir work going on then 
that there is now ; no scalping of authors, no hacking 
and hewing of their Lives and Opinions, except that 
they used those of Tristram Shandy, gent., rather 
scurvily ; which was to be expected. All, however, 
had a show of courtesy and good manners. The satire 
Vt'as covert and artfully insinuated ; the praise was 
short and sweet. We meet with no oracular theories ; 
no profound analysis of principles ; no unsparing cx- 
po.sure of the least discernible deviation from ihem. 
It w'as deemed sufficient to recommend the work in 
general terms, 'This is an agreeable volume,’ or 'Thi.s 
is a work of great learning and research,’ to set forth 
the title and table of contents, and proceed without 
farther preface to some appropriate extracts, for tlio 
most part concurring in opinion with the author’s "ttext, 
but now and then interposing an objection to maintain 
ajipearanees and assert the jurisdiction of the court. 
7'liis cursory manner of liinting approbation or dissent 
would make hut a lame figure at present. We. must 
have not only an announcement that 'This is an agree- 
able or ablewox'k’; but we must have it explained at 
full length, and so as to silence all cavillers, in ivhat 

’ A ^Tr. r.ose and the Rev. Dr. Kippis wore for many years its 
principal suppurfc. Mrs. lto.so (I have lieard my father s.a.v) con- 
tributed the Monthly Catalogue. Tliere is sometimes .a certain tart- 
nops and the woman’s tonciie in it. It i.5 said of Gray’s Elegy, ‘This 
little poem, however humble its pretensions, is not without ele.sance 
or merit.’ Tire characters of prophet and critic are not always 
united. 
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tlie agreeableness or ability of tlio work coiiwiists : the 
author must be reduced to a class, all the living <!]• 
(ietunefc examples of wbicli must be clinracteristicully 
and pointedly diffarcnced from one anotlior ; the value 
of this class of writing must be developed and ascer- 
tained ill comparison -with others ; the principles of 
taste, the elements of our sensations, the structure of 
the human faculties, all must uudergo a strict scrutiny 
and revision. The m odei-n or metaphysical . system of 
criticism, in short, supiioses the question, fT7u// to be 
repeated at the end of every decision ; and the answer 
gives birth to interminable arguments and discussion. 
4’lie former laconic mode was well adapted to guide 
those who merely wanted to he informed of the char- 
acter and subject of a work in order to read it: the 
present is more useful to those ivhose object is !bss to 
read the work than to dispute upon its merits, and go 
into company clad in the whole defensive and offensive 
armour of criticism. 

Neither are we less removed at present from the dry 
and meagre mode of dissecting the skeletons of works, 
instead of transfusing their living principles, which 
prevailed in Dryden’s Prefaces,^ and in the criticisms 
written on the model of the French school about a 
century ago. A genume criticism .shnuld,., as I take 
Kj ’’OfisflLAhje . cpIpm’sjrTlteJight .an_d_,shadej_ the .soul 
aiuL-bady. Jlv .. a _WQrk : here we have nothing hut its 
superficial plan and elevation, as if a poem were a 
piece of formal architecture. We are told soineldiing 
of the plot or fable, of the moral, and of the observance 
or violation of the three unities of time, place, and 
action ; and perhaps a word or two is added on the 
dignity of the persons or the baldness of tlie style; but 
we no more know, after reading one of these com- 
placent tira(le.ft, wlKjLiiie-^seixc.e .of the work is, .vdiat 
;^si.pn Juigboen toui*Led,_(5r how skilfully, ios e 
a pd m oveme nt th e author’s mind imparts to his subject 

1 There are some splendid exceptions to this censure-. ETis com- 
parison between Ovid and Virgil and his eliaractcr of Shakospear 
are masterpieces of tlieir kiriiL 
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or receives from_ it^ than if we had been reading a 
lidhiily or a gazetler Hint we are left quite in llie 
dark as to the feelings of pleasure or pain to be derived 
trciiii tile genius of the performance or the maimer in 
ivliich it appeals to the imagination : we know to a 
nicety iiowit squares with the threadbare rules of com- 
positioiij not in the. least how it aflfects the principles 
of taste. We know everything about the work, aud 
nothing of it. The critic takes good care not to baulk 
the reader’s fancy by anticipating the effect which the 
author has aimed at producing. To he sure, the works 
HO handled were often worthy of their commentators ; 
they had the form ot imagination without the life or 
power ; and when any one had gone regularly through 
the number of acts into w'hich they were divided, the 
measure in which they were written, or the story on 
which' they were founded, there was little else to be 
said about them. It is curious to oh.?erve the effect 
which the Paradise Lost had on this class of critics,- 
like throwing a tub to a whale : they could make . 
nothing of it. Ht was out of all plunib~not,one of* 
the angles at the four corners w'as a right angle ! ’ 
I'hey did not seek for, nor would they much relish, 
the^maiTow of poetry it jcqntained. Like polemics in 
religion, theyliad discarded the essentials of fine writ- 
ing for the outward form and points of controversy. 
They were at issue with Genius and Nature by^what 
route and in what garb they should enter the Temple 
of the IVIuses. Accordingly we find that Dryden had 
no otlier way of satisfying himself of the pretensions 
of Wilton in the epic style but by translating his 
anomalous work into rhyme aud dramatic dialogue.^ 

1 Wo have critics in the present day [1821] who catniot tell what to 
make of the tragic writers of Queen Blizaheth’s age (except Siiake- 
spear, who passes l)y prescriptive right), and are extrcuioly ptizzlo<l 
to reduce tlie efforts of theiv ‘groat and irregalar' power to tJje 
srandard of their own slight and «howy common-places. The truth is, 
tiiey had better give up the attempt to reconcile sueii coutradiciious 
i'.s an artificial taste ami natural genius ; and repose on the admira- 
tion of vio-ses which derive their odonr from the scent of rose leaves 
insc! ted iietweeii the pages, and their ijoiish from tiie smoothne'ss 
ot the paper on which tiicy are printed. They, aud such writers as 
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So tliere are connoisseurs who give you ihe suliject. 
the grouping, the perspective^ and all the meclaiuic;:! 
circumstances of a picture ; but they never say a word 
about tlie expression. The reason is, they see the 
former^ but not the latter. There are persons, how- 
ever, who cannot employ themselves Letter than in 
hiking an inventory of works of art (they want a faeulliy 
for higher studies), as there are works of art, so called, 
which seemed to have been composed expressly witli 
an eye to such a class of connoisseurs. In them are 
to be found no recondite nameless beauties thrown 
away upon the stupid vulgar gaze; rm ‘^g race s snatched 
heyruul the reach of art’ ; nothing hut wdiat the merest 
pretehffei-'may note down in good set terras in Ids com- 
mon-place book, just as it is before him. Place one of 
these half- informed, imperfectly organised spectators 
before a tall canvas with groups on groups of figures, 
of the size of life, and engaged in a complicated action, 
of which they knoiv the name and all the paidieulars, 
and tliere are no bounds to their burst of involuntaiy 
enthusiasm. They mount oii the stilts of the subject 
and aseend the highest Heaven of Invention, from 
ivhence they see sights and hear revelations which 
they communicate with all the fervour of plenary ex- 
planation to those who may be disposed to attend to 
their raptures. They float with -wings expanded in 
lofty circles, they stalk over the can\'as at large strides, 
never gondesceuding to pause at anything of less mag- 
nitude than a group or a colossal figure. The face 
forms no part of their collective inquiries ; or so that 
it; occupies only a sixth or an eighth proportion to the 
whole body, all is according to the received rules of 
composition. Point to a divine portrait of Titian, to 
an angelic head of Guido, close by— they see and heed 
it not. Mniat-axe'.th e looks cnmmcrc.ing- with, the 
skies,’ the soul speaking in the face," to'fheni ? It asks 
another and an inner sense to comprehend them ; but 

Decker, and Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford and jrarlowe, 
move in different orbits of the human intellect, and need never 
jostle. 
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for the trig-onometrj’- of painting, nature lias constituted 
them irulitl'erently well. They hike a stand on the 
distinction between portrait and history, and there 
tliey are spell-bound. Tell them that there can be no 
tine liistory without portraiture, that the painter must 
orocecd from tliat ground to the one above it, and that 
a hundred bad heads cannot make one good historical 
picture, and they will not believe you, though the 
; tiling is obvious to any gross capacity. Their ideas 
always fly to the cirournfei-ence, and never fix at the 
centre. Art must be on a grand scale ; acc.ording to 
lliera, the whole is greater than a part, and the greater 
necessarily implies the less. The outline is, in this 
view of the matter, the same tiling as the filliiig-up, 
and ^the limbs and flourishes of a discourse’ the sub- 
stance. Again, the same persons make an absolute 
distinction, without knowing why, between high and 
!; low subjects. Say that you would as soon have Murillo’s 
I’wo Beggar Boys at the Dulwich Gallery as almost 
j any picture in the world, that is, that it would ho one 

' you would choose out of ten (had you the choice), and 

they reiterate upon you that surely a low subject c*annot 
! be of equal value with a high one. It is in vain that 
you turn to the picture : they keep to the class. They 
have eyes, but see not ; and, upon their principles of 
refined taste, would he just as good judges of the merit 
of the picture without seeing it as with that supposed 
advantage. They know what the subject is front the 
rntalogue ! — Yet it is not true, as Lord Byron asserts, 
that execution is everything, and the class or subject 
uotliing. The highest subjects, equally well executed 
(wliich, however, rarely happens), are the best. But 
the power of execution, the manner of seeing nature, 

‘ is one thing, and may he so superlative (if you are only 
ahie to judge of it) as to countervail every disadvan- 
: tage of sidqeo.t. Raphael’s storks in the Miraculous 

Draught of Fishes, exultiiig in the event, are finer 
j than the head of Christ would have been in almost 
any other liands. The cant of criticism' is on the other 
side of the question ; because execution depends on 
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various degrees of power in the artist^ ami a knowleilae 
of it on various degrees of feeling and discrimination in 
you ; but to coinmenee artist or connoisseur in the 
f^-and style at once^ without any distinction of qualifica- 
tions whatever, it is only necessary for tiic iirsl io 
choose his subject and for tlie last to pin his hutli on 
the sublimity of the performance, for hoih to look 
down with ineffable contempt on the painters and 
admirei’S of subjects of low life. I remember a young 
Scotcliraan once trying to prove to me that Mrs. 
Dickons was a superior singer to Miss Stephen'-, 
])ecause the former excelled in sacred music and the 
latter did not. At that, rate, that is, if it is the singing 
sacred music that gives the preference, Miss Stephens 
would only have to sing sacred music to surpass herself 
and vie with her pretended rival; for this theory 
implies that all sacred music is equally good,*" and, 
therefore, better than any other. I grant that Madame 
Catalani’s singing of sacred music is superior to Miss 
Stephens’s ballad-strains, because her singing i,s better 
altogether, and an ocean of .sound more wonderful than 
a simple stream of dulcet harmonies. In singing the 
last verse of *' God Save the King ’ not long ago her 
voice towered above the whole confused noise of tlie 
orchestra like an eagle piercing the clouds, and poured 
^ such sweet thunder ’ through the oar as excited equal 
astonftshment and rapture ! 

Some kinds of criticism are as much too insipid as 
others are too pragmatical. It is not easy to comlune 
point with solidity, spirit with moderation and candour. 
Alany persons see nothing but beauties in a work. 

J others nothing but defects, lliose cloy you ivith 
sweets, and are ^the very milk of human kindues;-*,’ 
flowing on in a stream o|Musciou§,^auogyrigs ; the, so 
take delight in poisoning the ¥dufces of yoin- sati.sfac- 
tion, and putting you out of concseit with nearly every 
au tlior that comes in their way. The first are freq nenlly 
actuated by personal friendship, the last Isy all tlie 
virulence of party spirit. Cndcr the latior liead would 
fall what may be termed poIU kjd criticlanh The ba:fi« 
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of tins style of writing is a cffjjuf nm'tuum of impotent 
spite and* dulnessj till it is varnished over with tlie 
slime of servility-j and thrown into a state of nniiaturnl 
activity by the venom of the most rancorous bigotry. 
The eminent pivtfessoz-s in this gi’ovelling department 
arc at first merely out of sorts with themselves,, and 
■\'ent tliei)- spleen in little interjections and contortions 
of phrase — cry Pish at a lucky hit, and Hem at a fault, 
are smart on personal defects, and sneer at ‘ lleauty 
out of favour and on crutches’ — are thrown into an 
ague-fit by liearingthe name of a rival, start hack with 
horror at any approach to their morbid pretensions, 
like Justice W'oodcock with his gouty limbs — rifle the 
flowers of the Della Cruseati school, and give you in 
their stead, as models of a pleasing pastoral style, 
Verset>> upon Anna — wdiich you may see in the notes to 
the Bavind and Masxnud. All this is like the fable of 
I'he Kitten and the Leaves.’ But when they got. their 
brass collar on and shake their Ijells of office, they set 
up their hacks like the Great Cat Rodilardius, and 

f (ounce upon men and things. to any littld heed- 

es.s reptile of an author that ventures across their path 
without a safe-conduct from the Board of Control. 
They snap Iiim up at a mouthful, and sit licking their 
lips, stroking their whiskers, and rattling their bells 
o\’er the imaginary fragments of their devoted prey, to 
the alarm and astonishment of the whole bretid of 
literary, pliilosophical, and revolutionary vemizi that 
were naturalised in this country by a Prince of Orange 
and an Elector of Hanover .a hundred years ago.^ 
When one of these, pampered, sleek, ^ deinure-looking, 
•spi’ing-n ailed, %'elvet-pawed, green-eyed’ critics makes 
his King and Country parties to this sort of sport 
literary, you have not much chance of escaping out of 
his chdclies In a whole skin. Treachery becomes a 
principle with them, and mischief a conscience, tliat is, 
a livelihood, 'Jliey not only damn the work in the. 

1 The jritclligent re.arler will be ideased to umler.stand that there 
i.s here a taw't alluision to Siinire Westoi'ii’s sigiiilicaut phraso ui' 
JIanove)' Eats. .. 
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IiiTnp_, but vilify and traduce tlie autliorj and substitute 
iyiri" abuse and sheer malignity for sense and sai,lro. 
To have written a popular work i.s as irnich as a man’s 
character is worthy and sometimes his lifOj if lie does 
not happen to he on the right side of the question. 
'I'he v,'ay in which the}^ set about stulH/tfing azi afb.-ersary 
is not to accuse you of faults, or to exaggerate those 
which 5'ou may really have, hut they deny that you 
have any merits at alf, least of all those that the ’world 
have given you credit for; bless themselves from 
understanding a single sentence in a whole volume; 
and uiiless you are ready to suhscribe to all their 
articles of peace, will not allow you to be qualified 
to write your own name. It is not a question of literary 
discns.sion, but of political proscription. It is a mark 
of loyalty and patriotism to extend no quarter to those 
of the opposite party. Instead of replying to 'your 
arguments, they call you names, put word.s and opinions 
into your mouth w'hich you have never uttered, and 
consider it a species of misprision of treason to admit 
tliat a Whig author knows an}d;Mng of common sense 
or Engfish. Tlie only chance of putting a stop to this 
unfair mode of dealing would perhaps he to make a few' 
reprisals by way of example. The Court party boast 
some writers who have a reputation to lose, aiid who 
would not like to have their names dragged through 
the kennel of dirty abuse and vulgar oblocjuy. MTiat 
silenced the masked battery of Blackwood’s Magazine 
was the implication of the name of Sir Walter Scott in 
some remarks upon it — (an honour of which it seems 
that extraordinary person -was not ambitious) — to be 
‘pilloried on infamy’s high stage’ was a distincLion 
and an amusement to tlie other gentlemen concerned 
in that praiseworthy publication. I ivas complaining 
not long ago of this prostitution of literary criticism as 
peculiar to our own times, when I was told that it was 
just as bad in the time of Pope- and Dryden, and indeed 
worse, inasmuch a.s we have no Popes or Drydens now 
ou the obnoxious side to be nicknamed, metamorphosed 
into scai-ecrow's, and impaled alive by bigots and dunces. 
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I sliall not pretend to say Iiow- far this remark may be 
true. The English (it must he owned) are rather a 
foul-mouthed uation. 

liesisles temporary or accidental biases of this kind, 
there seem to be sects and parties in taste and criticism 
(vrith a set of appropriate watchwords) coeval with tlie 
arts of composition, and that will last as long as the 
diiierence with which men's minds are originally con- 
stituted. 'There are some who are all for the clogan('.e 
of an author’s style, and some who are equally delighted 
witli simplicity. The last refer you to Swift as a model 
of English prose, thinking all other writers sophisticated 
and uauglrt ; the former prefer the more ornamented 
and spariding periods of Junius or Gibbon. It is to no 
purpose to think of bringing about an understamliiig 
tjetween idiese opposite factions. It is a natural dilTcr- 
ence ^if temperament and constitution of mind. The 
one will never relish the antithetical point and perpetual 
glitter of the artificial prose style ; as the plain, uu- 
perverted English idiom will alway.s appear trite and 
insipid to the others. A toleration, not an uniformity 
of opinion, is as much as can be e.vpected in this case ; 
and both sides may acknowledge, without imputation 
on their taste or consistenc}’’, that these difierent writei-s 
excelled each in their way. I might remark here that 
the epithet elegant is very sparingly used in modern 
criticism. It has probably gone out of fashion ^vitli 
the appearance of the Lake School, who, I appreliend, 
liave no such phrase in their vocabulary. Mr, Rogers 
was, I think, almost the last poet to whom it was 
applied as a chaiacteristic compliment. At present it 
would be considered as a sort of diminutive of the tith*. 
of poet, like the terms pretig ov fanciful, and is hani.shed 
from the haut ton of letters. It may perhaps come into 
request at some future period. Again, the dispute 
betiveen the admirers of Homer and Virgil has iie'/er 
been settled and never will, for there will always be 
minds to whom the excellences of Virgil will be more 
congenial, and therefore more objecits of admiration 
and delight than those of Homer, and vice rerun. 
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]k)tli are rie:lit iu preferriug wliat suita tlicra Ix/i-L tus 
delicacy and selectnesa of tlie one, or tlio ialiieas and 
maiestic flow of tlie other. There is the same di tTereuce 
in their tastes that there was iu the genius of their tv/o 
favourites. Neither can the disagreement between the 
French and English scliool of tragedy ever he reconciled 
till the French become English ortlie English French. ^ 
Botli are right in what they admire, both are wrong ui 
condemning the otliers for what they admire. see 

the defects of Racine, tlicy see the faults of yiiakespcar 
probably in an exaggerated point of view. But we may 
be sure 'of this, that when we see nothing hut grossncr-s 
and barbarism, or insipidity and verbiage, in a writor 
that is the god of a nation’s idolatry, R is we and not 
they who want true taste and feeling. The controversy 
abo'ut Pope and the opposite school iu our own poetry 
comes to much the same thing. Pope’s correctness, 
smoothness, etc. , are very good things and mu A to bo 
commended iu him. But it is not to he expected or 
even desired that others should have these qualities 
in the same paramount degree, to the exclusion of 
everything else. If you like correctness and smooth- 
ness' of all things in the world, there they are for you 
iu Pope. If you like other tilings better, such as 
strength and sublimity, you know where to go for 
them. Why trouble Pope or any other author for 
what they have not, and do not profess to give.? 
'fhose who seem to imply that Pope possessed, besides 
his own peculiar, exquisite merits, all that is to he 
found in IShakespear or Milton, are, I should hardly 
tiiiiik, in good earnest. But I do not therefore see 
that, because this was not the case, Pope was no poet. 
M'e cannot by a little verbal sophistry confound the 
qualities of difli’erent minds, nor force opposite excel- 
lences into a union by all the intolerance in the w'orld. 
We may pull Pope in pieces as long as we. please ibi- 
not being Shakespear or Milton, a.s we may carp at 
them for not being Pope, h*ut this will not make a poet 

1 Of the two tlie latter alternative is mure lilcoly to liappeii. We 
abuse and imitate them. They laugh at, Imt do noi imitate us. 
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equal to all tliree. If we liave a taste for some ouo 
precise style or manuei’j we may keep it to ourselves 
ami let others have theirs. If we are more catholic io 
mn- iiotionSj and want variety of excellence and beauty, 
it is spread abroad for us to profusion in the \’ariety of 
buolvs and in the several .erowth of men’s minds, fettered 
l)y no capricious or arbitrary rules. Tliose who would 
proscribe whatever falls short of a given standard ol 
imaginary perfection do so, not from a higher capacity 
of taste or range of intellect than other-s^ but to destroy, 
to ‘’crib and cabin in’ all enjoyments and opinions but 
their own. 

VFe lind people of a decided and oi’ighial, and others 
ot a more general and versatile teste, I have sonio- 
times thought that the most acute and original-minded 
men made bad critics. They see everything too much 
through a particular medium. What does not fall in 
with "their own bias and mode of composition strikes 
them as common-place and factitious. What does not 
come into the direct line of their vision, they regard 
idly, with vacant, ‘lack-lustre eye.’ The extreme 
force of their original impressions, compared \^itii the 
feebleness of those they receive at second-hand from 
others, oversets the balance and just proportion of 
their minds. Men who have fewer native resources, 
ajid arc obliged to apply oftener to the general stock, 
acquire by habit a greater aptitude in aj)preciatiug 
what they owe to others. Their taste is not ipade a 
sacrifice to tlieir egotism and vanity, and they enrich 
the soil of their minds wdth contiumil accessions of 
harrowed strength and beauty. 1 might take tliis 
opportunity of observing, that the person of the most 
refined and least contracted taste I ever kne’iv was the 
late Joseph .Fawcett, the friend of my yontli. He was 
almost the first literary acquaintance I ever made, and 
I think the mo.se candid and unsophisticated. He had 
a masterly perception of all styles and of every kind 
ami degree of excellence', sublime or beautiful", from 
Miltonks Pamdiae Lost to Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad, 
from Butler’s down to Humphrey Clinker. If 
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you had a favourite author, he had read him t<jo. and 
knew all the best morsels, the subtle traits, the canitai 
touches. ‘"Do you like iSteriie?’ to bo 4re’ 

he would say; should deserve to be ban -red if I 
didn t ! I-hs repeating some parts of ComiiAvi^h his 
hrie, deep, mellow-toned voice, particularly the line--. 

I have heard my mother Circe with the .siroTis 
etc., and the enthusiastic comments he made ai’b'r- 
ivards, were a fea.st to the ear and to the soul H,-- 
votul the poetry of Milton with the same fervour au<l 
spirit ot devotion that 1 have since heard others ro'-d' 
their own. ^lliat is the most delicious foelin- of all = 
1 have heard him _ explain, ‘to like what is excellent 
no matter whose it is.’ In this respect he practised 
what he preached. He ivas incapable of harbouring 
a sinister motive, and judg-ed only from what he fclf 
1 here was no flaw or mist in the clear mirror''of his 
mind. He was as open to impressions as he was 
strenuous in maiutainin- thorn. He did not care a 


rush whether a writer was old or new, in pi^ise'^oHii 
verse- M' hat he wanted,’ he said, Svas something to 
make Sim think. Most men’s minds are to me like 


. , . o iHjiius are to me like 

kej, and It jars and makes harsh discord with your 
own. iTiey like Cif Bins, but can see nothing to laugh 
JiicWson: but £e 
di> us,ted wuth Melding, fawcett had a taste accom- 
modaced to all these. He was not exceptions. He 
gave a cordial v'elcome to all sort, provided they were 

tuts or duplicates. IIis own style was laboured and 
artificial to_ a fault, while his character was frank and 
extreme. He was not the only indi- 
x uiuai whoni I have known to counteract their natural 
disposition in coming before the public, and byavoidimr 
“ inlierentinfirinity, debfm 
St nf f- 1 strength and ad s-antaues. .4 

beai tier friend or honester critic I never coped wilba! 
He has made me feel (by contrast) the want of geuuiim 
feiucerity and generous sentiment in some that I hai'o 
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listtjiied to since, and convinced me (if praotiral proof 
were wanting) of Ihe truth of that text of Scripture — 
‘■"niathad I all knowledge and could speak with ike 
tongues of angels^ yet without charity 1 were nothing ! ’ 

I would rather he a man of disintei'ested taste and 
liberal feelings to see and acknowledge truth and 
beauty wherever I found it;, than a man of greater and 
more original genius^ to hate, envy, and deny all 
excellence but in\' own — but that poor* scanty pittance 
of it (compared with the ’ivholc) which I had mysoif 
produced! 

I'bere is another race of critics who might be desig- 
nated as ^e^JjimulLMchool — vere ailepti, Tiie}- discern I 
no-dTeaiTFies but %vhat are concealed from superficial) 
eyes, and o\'erlook all that are obvious to tlie vulgar! 
part of mankind. Their art is the transmutation of 
styles,. By happy alchemy of mind they convert dross 
into gold — and gold into t inse l. They see farther into 
a millstone tEanmbst' otTiers. If an author is utterly 
unreadable, they can read him for ever : his intricacies 
are their delight, his mysteries are their study. Tliey 
prefer Sir Thomas Browne to the liambl&r by Dr? John- 
son, and Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy to ail tlie 
writers of the Georgian Age. 'Ihey judge of works of 
genius as misers do of hid treasure’— it is of no value 
unless they have it all to themselves. They will no 
more share a book than a mistress with a frieud. If 
they suspected their favourite volumes of delighting 
any eyes but their own, they would immediately dis- 
card them from the list, llieirs are sujjeranmiated 
beauties that every one else has left off intriguing ’ivitli, 
bedridden hags, a ^stud of nightmares.' This is not 
envy or affectation, but a natural proneness to sin- 
gularity, a love of what is odd and out of the wiiy. 
'i'liey must come at their pleasures wdth difficulty, and 
support admiration by an uneasy sense of ridicule and 
opposition. Tliey despise , those qualities in a work 
wliicli are cheap and obvious. Tliey like a rnouaptdy 
of taste, and are shocked at the prostitution of intellect 
implied in popular productions. In like manner, they 
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■v\-ould choose a friend or recommend a mistress ! 
frvoss defects ; and tolerate the sweetiies? of an uctres 
voice only for the njj-liness of her face. Pure pleasui 
are in their judgment cloying and insipid — 


Nothing goes dowi with them but what is crman: to 
the multitude. They are eaters of olives and readjo’s 
of black-letter. Yet they smack of genius,, and would 
be worth any money;, were it only for the rarity of the 
thing ! 

The last sort I shall mention are vej;baijxdl.i£ii~moiv 
•word-catchers,, fellows that pick ouC”a word in a sen- 
tence and a sentence in a volume;, and tell you it is 
•ivrong.^ These erudite persons constantly find out 
by anticipation that you axh deficient in the smallest 
things — that you cannot spell certain words pr join 
tlie iiomiiiativc case and the verb together, because to 
do this is the height of their own ambition, and of 
coui’se they must set you down lower than their 
opinion of themselves. They degrade by reducing 
you to their own standard of merit ; for the qualifica- 
tions they deny you, or the faults they object, are so 
very insignificant, that to prove yourself possessed of 
the" one or free from the other is to make yoursodf 
doubly ridiculous. Littleness is their element, and 
they give a character of meanness to -whatever they 
toudli. They creep, bu zz, and fl yjilQw. It is much 
easier to crush than" to catSOrthese troublesome insects ; _ 
and when they are in your power your self-respect 
spares them. The race is almo-st e.xtiuct ; — one or hvo 
of them are sometimes seen crawling over the pages of 
the Qiiarier/y lieview I 

1 The title of (Jltra-Crepidarian erities has been given to .a variety 
of this species. 
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ON (5REAT ANI> HT'i'IxK THINGS 

'.lliese little things are great to little man. 

Goldsmith. 

The great and tlie little have, no doulit, a real exist- 
ence in the uatui’e of tilings ; Imfc they iioth find jirett}* 
mucli^tlie same level in the mind of man. It is a 
common measure, whicli docs not always accommodate 
itself to the size and importance of the objects it repre- 
sents, It has a certain interest to spare for certain 
t]iiug.s (and no more) according to it.s humour aud 
capacity ; and neither likes to be stinted in il^ allow- 
ance, nor to muster up an unusual shave of sympathy, 
just as the occasion may require. Perhaps, if ive could 
recollect distinctly, we should discover that the two 
things that have affected us most in the course of our 
lives have been, one of them of the greatest, and the 
other of the smallest possible consequence. 'Po let 
that pass as too iino a speculation, we know well 
enough that very trifling- circumstances do give us 
great and daily annoyance, and as often prove too 
much for our philosophy and forbearance, as matters 
of the highest moment, A lump, .of soot spoiling a 
man’s dinner, a plate of toast falling in the ashes, the 
being disappointed of a ribbon to a cap or a ticket for 
a ball, liave led to serious aud almost tragical conse- 
quences. Friends not unfi’equently fall out and never 
meet again for some idle misunderstanding, ‘'some 
tricdc not worth an egg,’ who lias’e stood the shuck of 
serious <!iffereuces of opinion and clashing interests in 
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life ; and tliere is an excellent paper in tlio Tatlcr, to 
prove that if a married coujde do not cprarr el about 
some, point in the first instance not worth conLeslia.')-. 
they will seldom find an -opportunity afterwards to 
(juarrel aliout a question of real imporiance. (irave 
divines, great statesmen, and deep i)hilosoj)hers are 
put out of their way by very little things : nay, dis- 
creet, worthy people, without any pretensions hut to 
aood-nature and common sense, readily surrender the 
happiness of their whole lives sooner than give up :n\ 
opinion to which they have committed Ihemselves, 
though in all likelihood it was the mere turn of a 
fealher ivhich side they should take in the argument. 
It is the being baulked or thwarted in anything that 
constitutes the grievance, the unpardonable aifront, 
not the value of the thing to which we had made up 
our mind.s. Is it that we despise little thingj ; that 
we are not prepared for them ; that they take us iu 
our careless, unguarded moments, and tease us out of 
our ordinary patience by their petty, incessant, insect 
warfare, buzzing about us and stinging us like guats, 
so that we can neither get rid of nor grapple with 
them ; wliereas we collect all our fortitude and resolu- 
tion to meet evils of greater magnitude ? Or is it that 
there is a certain stream of irritability that is con- 
tinually fretting upon the wheels of life, which finds 
sufficient food to play with in straws and feathers, 
while great objects arc too much for it, either choke it 
up, or divert its course into serious and thoughtful 
interest? Some attempt might he made to explain 
this in the following manner. 

One is alu-ays more vexed at losing a game of any 
sort by a single hole or ace than if one has never ha si 
a chance of winning it. This is no doubt in part or 
chiefiy because the prospect of success irritates the 
subsequent disappointment. But pteople have hoeji 
known to pine and fall sick from holding tlie next 
number to the twenty thousand p>ound ]jrize in the 
lottery. Now this could only ari,se from their ])eiiig 
so near winning in fancy, from there seeming to be so 
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tliin a partition 'between them and success, 'V^Hjcn 
they were withm one of the right number, why could 
they not have taken the -next— it was so easy : this 
Iiaunts their minds and will not lot them rest, riotwitli- 
stauding the absurdity of the reasoning. It is that the 
will here has a slight imaginaiy obstacle to surmount 
to attain its end; it should appear it had only an ex- 
ceedingly ti-ifling effort to make for this pin*po.>e, that 
it vt^as absolutely in its powder (had it known) to seize 
the envied prize, and it is continually harassing itself 
by making the obvious transition from one nuraiuu- to 
the other, when it is too late. That is to say, the will 
acts in proportion to its fancied poiver, to its superiority 
over immediate obstacles. Now in little or indifferent 
matters there seems no reason why it should not have 
its own w'ay, and therefore a disappointment vexe.s it 
the mhre. It grows angry according to the insignifi- 
cance of the occasion, and frets itself to death about an 
object, merely because from its very futility there can 
be supposed to be no real difficulty in the way of its 
attainment, nor anything more required for thfe pur- 
pose than a determination of the will, Ihe being 
baulked of this tlirows the muid off its balance, or puts 
it into what is called a patfsion ; and as nothing but an 
act of voluntary power still seems necessary to get rid 
of every impediment, we indulge our violence more 
and more, and heighten our impatience hy degreesj into 
a sort of frenzy. The object is the same as it was, but 
we are no longer as we were. The blood is heated, 
the muscles are strained. The feelings are wound up 
to a pitch of agony with the vain strife. The temper 
is tried to the utmost it will bear. The more con- 
temptible the object or the obstructions in the way to 
it, tiie more are we provoked at being hindered by 
them. It looks like witchcraft. We fancy there is a, 
spell upon us, so that wo are hampered by straws and 
entangled in cobwebs. AVe believe that there is a 
fatality about our affairs. It is evidently done on pur- 
pose to plague us. A demon is at our elboiv to torment 
and defeat us in everjfthiug, even in the smallest things. 
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\Ve see liim sitting' and mocking us. and we rave and 
guasli our teetli at him in return. It is pailicularlv 
hard that Ave cannot succeed in any one point,, hoAvevor 
trifling, tliat we set our hearts on. B'e are the spfsrt 
of imbecility and miscliauce. We make another des- 
perate effort, and fly out into all the extravagance '.if 
impotent rage once more. Our anger runs away with 
our reason, because, as there is little to give it birth, 
tliere i.s nothing to check it or recall us to our senses in 
the prospect of consequences, take up and rend 

iii pieces the mere toys of humour, as the gusts of Avind 
take Aip and AA'hirl about chaff’ and stubble. Passion 
plays the tyrant, in a grand tragi-eoniic style, over the 
Liliii^utiau difficulties and petty disappointments it has 
to encounter, gives AA^ay to all the fretfulness of grief 
and all the turbulence of resentment, makes a fuss 
about nothing because there is nothing to make h fuss 
about — Avlien an impending calamity, an irretrievalile 
loss, Avould instantly bring it to its recollection, and 
tame it in its prejiosterous career. A man may be in 
a great passion and give himself strange airs at so 
simple a thing as a game at ball, for instance ; may 
rage like a Avild beast, and he ready to dash his head 
against the wall about nothing, or about that Avhich he 
AA'ill laugh at the next minute, and think no more of 
ten minutes after, at the same time that a good smart 
bloAv ^ji-om the ball, the effects of which he might feel 
as a seriou.s inconvenience for a month, Avould calm 
him directly — 

Anon as patient as the female dove, 

His silenee will sit drooping. 

The truth is, AA'e pamper little griefs into great ones, 
and hear great ones as AA-^ell as AA'e can. ^Ve can afford 
to dally and ])lay tricks Avith the one, hut the others 
Ave have enough to do with, without any of the AAxmton- 
iiess and bombast of passion — Avithout the SAvaggering 
of Pistol or the insolence of King Canihyses’ A’ein. To 
great evils we submit ; Ave resent little provocations, 
j liaAm before now been disappointed of a liundred- 
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pound job and lost half a crown at rackets ou the same 
day. and been more mortified at the latter than the 
former. I'hat which is lasting we share witli the 
future, we defer the consideration of till to-morrou': 
tluit which helong-s to the moment we drink uj) in all 
its hitternesH, before the spirit evaporates. '^Ve probe 
minute mischiefs to the quick ; we lacerate, tear, and 
mangle our hosoms with misfortune’s finest, hrittle.'t 
point, and wreak our vengeance on ourselves and it lor 
^•ood and all. Small pains are more manageable, more 
witbin our reach ; we can fret and worry ourselves 
about them, can turn them into any shape, can twist 
and torture them how we jilease : — a grain of sand in 
tiie eye, a thorn in the flesh, only irritates the part, 
and leaves us strength enough to quarrel and get out 
of all patience with it ; a heavy blow stuns and takes 
away^fell power of sense as well as of resistance. The 
great and mighty reverses of fortune, like the revolu- 
tions of nature, may be said to carry their own weight 
and reason along with them : they seem unavoidable 
and remediless, and we submit to them without mur- 
muring as to a fatal necessity. The magnitude’ of the 
events in which we may happen to be concerned fills 
the mind, and carries it out of itself, as it were, into 
the page of history. Our thoughts are expanded with 
the scene on which we have to act, and lend us 
strength to disregard our own personal share in it. 
Some men are indifferent to the stroke of fate, as 
before and after eai-thquakes there is a calm in the air. 
From the commanding situation whence they have 
heeii accustomed to view things, they look down at 
themselves as only a part of the whole, and can 
abstract tlieir minds from tbc pr-essure of misfortune, 
by the aid of its very violence. They are projected, in 
the explosion of events, into a different sphere, far 
from their former thoughts, purposes, and passions. 
'I’he greatness of the chaiR^e anticipates the slow effects 
of time and refiectioii : — they at once contemplate them- 
.‘^elves from an immense distance, and look up v’itii. 
sj)eculati\’e wonder at the height ou w'hich they stood. 
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Had the downfall been less complete^ it would Lave 
been more galling? and borne ^vitb kws resignation, 
beeause there might stiU he a chance of reiviec lying it 
by farther eiforts and farther endurance-- but pm-i 
cure, paet hope. It is cliiefly this cause (togciher with 
something of constitutional chtiracter) whicii has en- 
abled the greatest man in modern history to bear his 
reverses of fortune with gay magnanimity, and to 
submit to the loss of the empire of the world with as 
little discomposure as if he had been playing a game 
at cliess.-^ This does not prove by our theory that he 
did not use to lly into violent passions with Talknu-a’id 
for plaguing him with l>ad news when things ' went 
wrong. He was mad at uncertain forebodings of 
disaster, but resigned to its consummation. A nian 
may dislike impertinence, yet have no quarrel with 
necessity I '■ 

There is another consideration that may take off our 
wonder at the firmness with which the principals in 
great vicissitudes of fortune bear their fate, wliich is, 
that the^ are in the secret of its operations, and know 
that what to others appears cliance-medley was un- 
avoidable. Idle clearness of their perception of all the 
circumstances converts the uneasines,s of doubt into 
certainty ; they have not the qualms of conscience 
which tlieir admirers have, who cannot tell how much 
of the event is to he attributed to the leaders, and how 
much fo unforeseen accidents : they are aware either 
that the result was not to be helped, or that they did 
ail they could to prevent it. 

Si Persama dextra 

Defendi possent, etiam hac deiensa f uisseut. 

It is the mist and obscurity through wliicli we view 
objects tha,t makes us fancy they mig-hi have been or 
might still he otherwise. The precise knowledge of 
antecedents and consequents makes men practical as 
well as philosophical Necessarians. — It is the want of 

1 This Essay was written in January 1821. 
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this kiio^vled”e -vvliich is tlie priiiciplo and soul of 
n-anihlingj and of all games of chance or partial skill, 
i'lie supposition is, that the issue is uncertain, and 
tiuit there is no positive means of ascertaining it. It 
is dependent on tlie turn of a die, on the tossing up ot‘ 
a halfpenny : to he fair it must be a lottery ; there is 
no kumving but by the event; and it is tins which 
keeps the interest alive, and works up tlie passion little 
sl'iOi't of madness. There is all the agitation of sus- 
])ense, all the alternation of hope and fear, of good au<l 
had success, all the eagerness of desire, witlioiit the 
■fiossihility of reducing this to calculation, that is, of 
subjecting the increa.sed action of the will to a known 
rule, or restraining the excesses of ]ia.ssion ivithin the 
bounds of reason. We see no cause beforehand why 
the run of the cards should not be in our favour ; we 
will liear of none afterwards why it should not have 
been so. As in the absence of all data to judge by, we 
wantonly fill up the blank with the most extravagant 
expectations, so, when all is over, vre obstinately recur 
to the chance ive had previously. There is nothing -to 
tame as down to the event, nothing to reconcile us to 
our hard luck, for so we think it. see no reason 
why we failed (and there was none, any more than why 
we should succeed) — we think that, reason apart, our 
will is the next best thing ; we still try to have it our 
own way, and fret, torment, and harrow our.selves up 
with vain imaginations to effect impossibilities. TVe 
play the game over again ; we wonder how it was 
possible for us to fail. AVe turn our brain with strain- 
ing at contradictions, and striving to make things wliat 
tlmy are not, or, in other words, to subject the course 
of nature to our fastasticral wishes. ^ If it had been so 
— if we had done such mid mch a tlmaf—vie try it in a 
thousand different ways, and are just as fai’^off the 
mark as ever. We appealed to chance in the first 

1 LoRuig cjanicatei's thus 'beRorae desperate, laecaiiso tlie continued 
utifl vitilenfctiTitation of the will ajjainsit a run of ill luck drives it to 
oxlreiuity, and niake.s it bid rteflance to common sense and every 
consideration of prudence or self-interest. 
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iiipiauce;, and yet, when it has decided agvunst us, we 
will not give in, and sit down contented with onr kis.-,, 
but refuse to submit to anything but reason, wliich has 
nothing to do with the matter. In drawirjg tun straws, 
iiir example, to see which is the longest, there was no 
apparent necessity we should fix upon the wrong (me, 
it u'as so easy to have fixed upon the other, nay, at one 
time we were going to do it — if we had, — the iniud 
thus runs hack to what was so j)OS5ihlc and feasible at 
one time, while the thing was pending, and would fain 
give a hias to causes so slender and insignificant, as 
the skittle-player bends his body to give a bias to the 
bowl be has already delivei-ed from his hand, not con- 
sidering that what is once determined, be the causes 
ever so trivial or evanescent, is in the individual 
instance unalterable. Indeed, to be a great philoso- 
pher, in the practical and most important sense e*f the 
tei'm, little more seems necessary than to be convinced 
of the truth of the maxim which the wise man repeated 
to the daughter of King Cophetua, That if a thing is, 
it is, and there is an end of it ! 

We often make life unhappy in wishing things to 
have turned out otherwise than they did, merely 
because that is possible to the imagination, which is 
impossible in fact, I remember, when Lamb’s farce 
was damned (for damned it was, that’s certain), I used 
to dream every night for a month after (and then I 
vowed* I would plague myself no more about it) that it 
was revived at one of the minor or provincial theatres 
with great success, that such and such retrenchments 
and alterations had been made in it, and that it was 
thought it might do at the other House, I had heard 
indeed (this was told in confidence to Lamb) that 
Gentleman Lewis was present on the night of its per- 
formance, and said that if he had had it he would 
have made it, by a few judicious curtailments, Hlie 
most popular little thing tlrat had been brought out 
for some time.’ How often did 1 conjure up in 
recollection the full diai)ason of applause at the cud 
of Frologue, and hear my ingenious friend in the 
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row of tlie pit roar with laughter at his own wit 1 
Then I dwelt with forced complacency on some part 
in which it had been doing well : then we u'ouhl con- 
pider (in concert) whether the long tedious opera of 
the Travellerti, which preceded it, had not tired yseople 
beforehand, so that they had not spirits left for the 
quaint and sparkling Gvit skirmishes’ of the dialogue; 
and we all agreed it might have gone down after a 
tragedy, except Lamb himself, who swore he had no 
hopes of it fi'om the hegiiming, and that he know the 
name of the hero when it came to he discovered could 
not be got over, Mr. H — — , thou wert damned 1 
Bright shone the morning on the play-bills that an- 
nounced thy appearance, and the streets were filled 
with the buzz of persons asking one another if tliey 

would go to see Mr. H , and answering that they 

w'oul(f certainly ; bnt before night the gaiety, not of 
the author, hut of his friends and the town, was 
eclipsed, for thou were damned ! Hadst thou been 
anonymous thou haidy mightst have lived. But thou 
didst* come to an untimely end for thy tricks, ^ud for 
want of a better name to pass them off ! 

In this manner we go back to the critical minutes 
on which the turn of our fate, or that of any one else 
in w'hom we are interested, depended ; try them over 
again with new knowledge and sharpened sensibility : 
and thus think to alter what is irrevocable, and ease 
for a moment the pang of lasting regret. So in a 
game at rackets ^ (to compare smali things wdtli great), 
i think if at .such a point 1 had followed up iny success, 
if I had not been too secure or ovei-anxious in auotber 
part, if I bad played for such an opening— in short, if 
L bad done anything but what I did and wluit b;is 
jn-oved unfortunate in the result, the chances were all 
in my favour. But it is merely because I do not know 
what would have happened in the other case that i 

1 Some of the poets in the beginning of the last century would 
often set out. on a .simile by observing, ‘So in Arabia iiuYu 1 seen a 
I'liituiiN. '' r vonfosj my illustrations are of a nioru homely ami 
humble nature. 
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interjji-et it so readily to my own a«lv;vntage. I have 
sometimes lain awake a whole nijrhfcj trying tfi serve 
out the last ball of an intei*esting- game in a particular 
corner of the 0001% which 1 had missed* fiatm a 
nervous feeling. Rackets (I might observe, for the 
sake of the uninformed reader) is, like auj' oi:he>' 
athletic game, very much a thing of skill and ]>ractice: 
hut it is also a thing of opinion, ^subject to all tlie 
skyey influences.’ If you think you can ^vin, you can 
win. Fai th, is necessary to victory. If you hesitate in 
striking at the ball, it is ten to one but you miss it. 
If 3'uu are apprehensive of committing some particular 
error (such as striking the ball foul) you will be nearly 
sure to do it. "^Thile thinking of that which you are 
so earnestly bent upon avoiding, your hand mechanic- 
ally follows the strongest idea, and obeys the imagina- 
tion rather than the intention of the striker. A' run 
of luck is a forerunner of success, and courage is as 
much wanted as skill. No one is, however, free from 
nervous sensations at times. A good player may not 
be able j;o strike a single stroke if another comes into 
the court that he has a particular dread of; and it 
frequently so happens that a player cannot heat an- 
other, even though he can give half the game to an 
equal player, because he has some associations of 
jealousy or personal pique against the first which he 
has not towards the last. Sed haeo hactenus. Chess is 
a game I do not understand, and have not comprehen- 
sion enough to play at. But I believe, though it is so 
much less a thing of chance than science or skill, 
eager players pass wLole nights in marching and 
counter - marching their men and checkmating a 
successful adversary, supposing that at a certain point 
of the game they had determined upon making a 
particular move instead of the one which they actually 
did make. I have heard a story of two persons playing 
at backgammon, one of whom'was so enraged at losing 
his match at a particular point of the game that Im 
took the board and threw it out of the window. It 
fell upon the head of one of the passengers in the 
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strcetj who cfi,me up to demand instant satisfaction iVjr 
’ tiie, affront and injury he liad sustained. Tlie Uisiiig 
gamester only asked him if he understood back- 
gammou,, and, finding' that he did, said, that if upon 
seeing the -state of the game he did not excuse cIhj 
extravagance of his conduct, he would give him any 
; other satisfaction lie ivished for. I'lie tables were 
accordingly brought, and the situation of the two 
' contending- parties being explained, the gentleman 

i put up Ilia sword and went away pcrfetitly salisiicd. 

I To return from this, which to some will seem a digres- 

; -sion, and to others will serve as a confirmation of the 

i doctrine 1 am insisting on. 

I It is not, then, the value of the object, but the time 

j and pains bestowed upon it, that determines the sense 

i and degree of our loss. Many men set their minds 

? only^on trifie.s, and have not a conipa.ss of .soul to take 

' an intere.st in anything truly great and important 

1 beyond forms and niinutiie. Such persons are really 

I men of little minds, or may he comjdimented with the 

I title of great children, 

I Pleafsed with a feather, tickled with a straw, 

f Larger objects elude 'their grasp, while they fasten 
eagerly on the light and insignificant. They fidget 
themselves and others to death with incessant anxiety 
about nothing. A part ef their dress that is awry 
keeps them in a fever of restlessness and impatience : 
they sit jiicking- their teeth, or paring their nail.s, or 
) stirring tlie tiro, or brushing a speck of dirt off their 

; co.ats, while the liouse or the world tumbling about 

j their ears ■^vould not rouse them from 'their morbid 

I insensibility, 'niey cannot sit still on their cliairs for 

; i lieir lives, though if there were anything for ll'iem to 

i do they would become immovable. Tiieir nerves are 

as irritaldc as their imag-jnations are callous and inert. 
They are addicted to an inveterate habit of littloncHs 
and perversity, '\\’hich rejects every other motive to 
action or object of contemplation but the daily, teasing, 


contemptible, familiar, favourite sources of uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction. When they are of a yanjniine 
instead of a morbid temperament, they become q>n(l- 
nuncs and virtuosos — collectors of catorpinars and r.dd 
volumes, makers of fishiuj;r_vods and curious in v.utch- 
chains. AVill Wimble dabl)]ed in this ’tvay, to liis 
immortal honour. But many others have been ler^s 
successful. There are those who build their fame on 
epigrams or epitaphs, and others who devote their lives 
to writing the Lord’s Prayer in little. Some Tioets 
compose and sing their OTvn verses, \rhich chaj-acter 
v/oiiid they have us think most liighlj' of—thc poet or 
the musician? The Great is One, Some there are 
who feel more pride in sealing a letter witli a Imad of 
Homer than ever that old blind hard did in reciting 
his Iliad. These raise a huge opinion of themselves 
out of nothing, as there are those who .shriul^ from 
their own merits into the shade of unconquerable 
humility. 1 kiiow one person at least, who would 
rather be the author of an unsucces.sful farce than of a 
successful tragedy. Repeated mortification has pro- 
duced 'an inverted ambition in his mind, and made 
failure the bitter test of desoi-t. He cannot lift his 
drooping head to gaze on the gaudy crown of popularity 
placed witliin his reach, but casts a pensive, riveted 
look downwards to the modest flowei’s which tlie 
multitude trample under their feet. If he had a piece 
likclj* to succeed, comiug out under all advantages, he 
would damn it ])y some ill-timed, wilful jest, aiid lose 
the fiivour of the public, to preserve the sense of his 
personal identity. ‘^Misfortune,’ Shakespear says, 
brings a man acquainted with strange bedfellows ’ ; 
and it makes our thoughts traitors to ourselves. — It is 
a maxim with many — ‘Take care of the pence, and the 
poiuida will take care of themselves.’ Those only put it 
in practice succe.ssfully who think more of the pence 
thati of the pounds. To suej,!, a large sum is less tluiii 
a small one. Great speculations, great returns are to 
them extravagant or imaginary: a few hundreds a 
year are something snug and comfortable. Persons 
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who ha\-e been used to a petty, liucksterin<>: way of 
life canuot enlarge their apprehensions to a notion of 
anything better. Instead of launching out into 
greater expense and liberality with the tide of fortune, 
ihey draw back %vith the fear of consequences, and 
think to succeed on a broader scale by dint of mean- 
ness and parsimony. My uncle Toby frequently cauglit 
Trim standing nj) beliind his chair, when he had told 
liim to be seated. What the corporal did out of 
respect, others would do out of servility. The me-uial 
character does not wear out in three or four genera- 
tions. You cannot keep some people out of the 
kitchen, merely becau.se their grandfathers or graiid- 
mothers came out of it. A poor man and Ins wife 
walking- .along in the neighbourhood of Portland Place, 
he said to her peevishly, * M'iiat is tlie use of walking 
alon,gi these fine streets and squares? Let us turii 
down some alley ! ’ He felt he should be more at 
home there. Lamb said of an old acquaintance of his, 
that when lie was young he wanted to bo a tailor, but 
had not spirit ! This is the misery of unequal matches. 
The woman cannot easily forget, or think that others 
forget, her origin ; and, with perhaps superior sense 
and beauty, keeps painfully in the background. It is 
■svorse when she biwes this conscious feeling, and 
displays all the insolence of the upstart and affected 
fine lady. But shouldst thou ever, my Infelice, grace 
my home with thy loved presence, as thou hast cheered 
my hopes with thy smile, thou wilt conquer all hearts 
with thy prevailing gentleness, and I will show the 
world what Shakespear s women were !~ Some gallants 
sot their hearts on princesses ; others descend in 
imagination to women of quality ; others ax-e mad after 
opera-singers. For my part, I am shy even of actx-esses, 
and should not think of leaving my card with Madame 
Vestris. I am for none of these bonnes foriunes ; but 
for a li.st of humble beauties, servant-maids and 
shepherd -girls, with their red elbows, hard hands, 
Idack stockings and mob-caps, I could fuiuiislx out a 
gallery equal to Cowley’s, and paint them half as well. 
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Oh 1 might I but attempt a description of some of thmn 
in poetic prose, Don Juan would forget his Julia, and 
Mr, Davison might both ]>rint and publisli this voluimn 
I agree so far with Horace, and differ with .Montaigne. 
{ admire the Clementinas and Clarissas at a disi-Aince ; 
the Tanielas and Fanuys of Richardson anti Fielding 
make my blood tingle. I have written love-let lers to 
such in my time, d’lm pathetique a fairc fend re /o.v 
rockers, and witli about as much effect as if they had 
been addressed to stone. The simpletons only laugh e<l, 
and said that ^ those were not the sort of' things to 
gain the affections.’ I wish I had kept copies in my 
own justification. 'IThat is worse, 1 have an utter 
aversion to hlue-stooMngs. I do not care a fig for any 
woman that knows even what an author means. If 'l 
know that she has read anything I liave written, I cut 
her acquaintance immediately. Tliis sort of lij;erarv 
iutex’course with me passes for nothing. Her critical 
and scientific acquirements are carrying coals to Kew:- 
castle. I do not want to be told that I have published 
such or such a work. I knew all this before, it 
makes" no addition to my sense of power. I do not 
wish tlie affair to be brouglit about in that way. 1 
xvould have her read my soul : she should understand 
the language of the heart: she should know what I 
am, as if she were another self ! She should love me 
for myself alone. I like myself without any reason : I 
would have her do so too. 'This is not very reasonable. 
I abstract from my temptations to admire ail tlie 
circumstances of dress, birth, breeding, fortune ; and i 
would not willingly put forward my own preleusious, 
whatever they may be. The image of some fair 
creature is engraven on my inmost soul ; it is on that 
I build my claim to her regard, and expect her to see 
itrto rn)>' heart, as I see her Torm alway.s before me. 
M’herever she treads, pale primroses, like her fiice, 
vernal hyacinths, like her^hrow, spring up beneath 
her feet, and music hangs on every bough ; but all is 
cold, barren, and desolate without her. Tims I feel, 
and thus I think. But have 1 ever told Ixer so } No. 
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Or if I did, would she understand it? No. J ‘hunt 
the wimi, ] worship a statue, cry aloud to the desei’t.' 
To see beauty is not to be beautiful, to piue^ i:j. Io\X‘ 
is not to be loved again, — I always was iueiiued to 
raise and magnify the power of Love. I thought that 
his sweet power should only be exerted to join together 
the loveliest forms and fondest hearts ; that none but 
tlioso ill whom lii.s godhead shone outwardly, and was 
inly felt, should ei^er partake of his triumidis ; and I 
stood and gazed at a distance, as unworthy to mingle 
in so bright a throng, and did not (even for a moment) 
wish to tarnish the glory of so fair a vision by being 
myself admitted into it. I say this was my notion 
once, but God knows it was one of tbe errors of my 
youth. For coming nearer to look, I .saw the maimed, 
the blind, and the halt enter in, the crooked and tlie 
dwarf, the ugl}'', the old and impotent, the man of 
pleasu’i-e and tlxo man of tlie world, the dapper and the 
pert, the I'ain and shallow boaster, the fool and tlie 
pedant, the ignorant and brutal, and all that i.s farthe.st 
removed from e;irth’s fairest-horn, and the pride of 
human life. Seeing all the.se enter the courts of Love, 
and thinking that I also might venture in under favour 
of the crowd, but tinding myself rejected, I fancied (I 
might be wrong) that it was not so much because I ivas 
below, as above the commou standard. I did feel, but 
1 was ashamed to feel, mortified at my repulse, when I 
saw the meanest of mankind, the very scum and rgfuse, 
all creeping things and every obscene creature, enter 
in before me. I seemed a species by myself. I took a 
pride even in my disgrace ; and concluded I ha<l 
elsewhere my iuheriUince ! The only thing I ever 
piqued myserf upon was the writing the A.v.voy on the 
Frinciple^ of Human Action — a work that no woman 
ever read, or would ever comprehend the meaning of. 
But if 1 do not build my claim to regard on tlie 
pretensions I hai'e, how csyi 1 build it on those I am 
totally ivithout? Or why do I complain and expect to 
gather grapes of thonus, or iig.s of lliistlo.s ? Thought 
has in me cancelled pleasure ; and tliis dark forehead, 
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bent upon truth, is tlie rock on wbicii all affection luis 
split. And thus I waste my life in one long .sigii ; nar 
ever (till too late) belield a gentle Tacc turned geutly 
upon mine ! . . . But no ! not toi'> late, if tluit face, 
pure, modest, downcast, tender, with angel sweetues'.. 
not only gladdens the prospect of tlie future, but slieils 
its radiance on tlie past, smiling in tears. A purple 
light hovers round my head. The air of love is in the 
room. As I look at my long-neglected copy of tlie 
Death of Cloriuda, golden gleams play upon the 
canvas, as they used when I painted it. The flowers 
of Hope and Joy springing up in my mind, recall the 
time when they first bloomed there. Tlie years that 
are fled knock at the door and enter. I am in the 
Loinu-e once more, llie sun of Austerlitz lias not set. 
It still shines here — in my heart ; and he, the son of 
glory, is not dead, nor ever shall, to me, I am as 
wheii my life began. The rainbow is in tlie sky figaiii. 
I see tlie skirts of the departed years. All that 1 have 
thought and felt has not been in vain. I am not 
utterly worthless, unregarded ; nor shall I die and 
withei“"of pure scorn. Now could 1 sit on the tomb of 
Liberty, and write a Hymn to Love. Oh ! if I am 
deceived, let me he deceived still. Let me live in the 
Elysium of those soft looks ; poison me with kisses, 
kill me with smiles ; but still mock me with tliy love ! ^ 

Poets choose mistresses who have the fewest charms, 
that they may make something out of nothing They 
succeed best in fiction, and they apply this rule to love. 
Tliey make a goddess of any dmvdy. As Don Quixote 
said, in aiuswer to the matter-of-fiict remonstrances of 
Sancho, that Dulcinea del Toboso an.sn-ered the purjioso 
of signalising his valour just as -well as the ‘'fairest 
princess under sky,’ so any of the fair sex will sen-e 
them to write about ju.st as well as another. Tliey take 
some awkward thing and dress her up in line rvord.s, 
as children dx'ess up a wooden doll in fine clothes. 

I I I:)eg the reader to couiiiider this pas.satce merely as a, Bpeeimea 
of the mock-heroic style, and as haviiig iiotliiiig to do with any real 
facts or feeling.s. 
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Prrhiips a fme head of hair^ a taper ^vaist, or some oLher 
circumstance strikes them, and they make the rest out 
according to their fancies. They have a wonderful 
knack of supplying deficiencies in the subjects of tlieir 
idolatry out of the storehouse of their imaginations. 
'Fhey presently translate their favourites to the skies, 
wliere they figure with Berenice’s lock.s and Ariadne’s 
cj'ov.’ii. This predilection for tlie unprepossessing jiikI 
insignificant, 1 take to arise not meredy from a desire 
ill poets to liave some subject to exei'cise their inventive 
talents upon, but fi‘um tbeir jealousy of any pretensions 
(even those of beauty in the other se.Y) tliat miglit 
interfere with the coiitinu.'ii incense ofiered to their 
personal vanity. 

Cardinal Mazarine never thought anything of C’ar- 
dinal de lletz after he told him that he had written for 
the last thirty year-s of his life with the same pen. 
Some ^Italian poet going to present a copy of verses 
to the Pope, and finding, as lie was looking them over 
ill the coach as he went, a mistake of a single letter in 
the printing, liroke his heart of vexation and chagrin. 
A still more remarkable case of literary disappointment 
occurs in the history of a countryman of liis, which I 
cannot refrain from giving here, a.s I find it related. 
GVnthony Codrus Urccus, a most learned and unfor- 
tunate Italian, born near Modena, 144 . 0 , was a striking 
instance,’ says his biographer, ‘ of the miseries men 
bring upon themselves by setting their affectioivi un- 
reasonably on trifles, lliis leanied man lived at Forli, 
and had an apartment in the palace. His room was so 
very dark that he was forced to use a candle in the 
daytime; and one day, going abroad without putting 
it ’out, his library was set on fire, and some papers 
which he had prepared for the press were burned. 
Tlie instant he was informed of tliis ill new.s he vs-as 
afi’ected even to madness. He ran furiously to the 
palace, and stopping at the door of his apartment, he 
cried aloud, ‘‘Christ Jesus! what mighty crime bavo 
1 committed ! whom of your followers ha^•e 1 e\'e!- 
injured, that you thus rage with iue.xpialde hatred 
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against me?” Then turning himseif to an iimm-e o? 
the Virgin Mary near at hand, “ Virgin, (says he), hear 
what I have to say^ for 1 speak in earnest, anti wilh 
a composed spirit: if I shall happen to address you in 
my dying moments, I humbly enti*t;at you not iu hear 
me, nor receive me into Heaven, for lam dete.r mined 
to spend all eternity in Hell ! ” Those who hearil 
these blasphemous expressions endeavoured to comfort 
him ; hut all to no purpose : for, the society of mankind 
being no longer supportable to him, he left the city, 
and retired, like savage, to the deep solitude of a wood. 
Some say that he \vas murdered there by ruffians : 
others, that he died at Bologna in 1500, after much 
contrition and penitence.’ 

Perhaps the censure passed at the outset of the 
anecdote on this unfortunate person is unfounded and 
severe, when it is said that he brought his mise: 5 .ies on 
himself ‘ by having set his affections unreasonaWy on 
trifles.’ To others it might appear so ; but to himself 
the labour of a whole life was hardly a trifle. His 
passio^ was not a causeless one, though carried to such 
frantic e.xcess. The story of Sir Isaac Newton pi’esents 
a strong contrast to the last-mentioned one, who, on 
going into his study and finding that his dog Tray had 
thrown down a caudle on the table, and burnt some 
papers of great value, contented liimself with exclaim- 
ing, ‘’Ah ! Tray, you don’t know the mischief you have 
done K Many persons would not forgive the overturning 
a cup of chocolate so soon. 

I remember hearing an instance some years ago of a 
man of character and property, who through unexpected 
losses had been condemned to a long and heartbreaking 
imprisonment, which he bore with exemplary fortitude. 
At the end of four years, by the interest auil exertioiLS 
of friends, he obtained his discharge, with every pi-os- 
pect of hegimiiug the world afresh, and had niiulo Ids 
arrangements for leaving liis irksome abode, and meet- 
ing his wife and family at a distance of two hundred 
miles by a certain day. Owing to tlie miscarriage of 
a letter, some signature necessary to the completion 
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of tlie 1)1151116=5 did not arrive in timcj and on account 
of tlie in formal it_y which had thus arisen^ he could not 
set out home till the return of the post, winch was four 
days longer. His spirit could not hrook the delay. 
He had wound himself up to the last pitcdi of expecta- 
tion ; he had, as it wei’e, calculated his patience to hold 
out to a certain point, and then to throw down liis load 
for ever, and he could nothnd resolution to resume it 
for a few hours beyond this. He put an end to the 
iutoleralile conllict of hope and disappointment in a lit 
of excruciating anguish. Woes that w'e have time to 
foresee and leisure to contemplate break their force by 
being spread over a larger surface and borne at inter- 
vals; ])ut those that come upon us suddenly, for how- 
ever short a time, seem to insult us by their unnecessary 
and uncalled-for intrusion ; and the very pi'ospect of 
relief,, when held out and then withdrawn from us, to 
however small a distance, only frets impatience int() 
agony hy tantalising our hopes and wishes ; and to 
rend asunder the thin partition that separates us from 
our favourite object, we are ready to burst even the 
fetters of life itself ! * 

I am not aware that any one has demonstrated how 
it is that a stronger capacity is required for the conduct 
of great affairs than of small ones, llie organs of the 
mind, like the pupil of the eye, may be contracted or 
dilated to view a bi'oader or a narrower surface, and 
yet find sufficient variety to occupy its attention in 
each. The material universe is infinitely divisible, and 
so is the texture of human affairs. Vfe take things in 
the gross or in the detail, accoi'diug to the occasion. 
1 think I could as soon get up the budget of '^.Tays and 
Means for the current year, as be sure of making both 
ends meet, and paying my rent at (paarter-day in a 
paltry huckster’s shop. Great objects move on by their 
oivn weight and impulse ; great power turns aside petty 
obstacles ; and he who vs'ields it is often but the puppet 
of circumstances, like the fly on the wheel that said, 
■M'hat a dust we raise ! ’ It is easier to ruin a khig- 
dom and aggrandise one’s own pride and jirejudices 
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tlian to set up a greengrocer’s stal]. An idiot or a 
madman may do this at any timcj 'ivhose n'or<i in 
and whose nod is fate. Nay^ he whose look is oherii- 
ence^ and who understands the silent wishes of the 
great, may easily trample on the necks and tread out 
the lil)crtics of a mighty nation^ deriding their strength^ 
and hating it the more from a consciousness of his own 
meannes.s. Power is not wisdom, it is true ; hut it 
equally ensures its own objects. It does not exact, hut 
dispenses with talent. Wlien a man creates this power, 
or new-mouhls the state by sage counsels and hold 
enterprises, it is a different thing from overturning it 
with the levers that are put into his baby hands. In 
general, how’ever, it may be argued that great transac- 
tions and complicated concerns ask more genius to 
conduct them than smaller ones, for this reason, vise, 
that tlie mind must be able either to embrace a gi’eater 
variety of details in a more extensive range of objects, 
or must have a greater faculty of generalising, or a 
greater depth of insight into ruling principles, and so 
come at true results in that way. Buonaparte knew 
everything, even to the names of our cadets in the East 
India service ; but he failed in this, that he did not 
calculate the resistance which barbarism makes to re- 
finement. He thought that the Russians could not 
burn Moscow, because the Parisians could not burn 
Paris. The Fi-ench think everything must he French. 
The Gossacks, alas ! do not conform to etiquette : tlie 
rudeness of tlie seasons knows no rules of politeness ! 
Some artists think it a test of genius to paint a large 

f ucture, and I grant the truth of this position, if the 
arge picture contains more than a small one. It is 
not the size of the canvas, but the fiuantity of truth 
and nature put into it, that settles the point. It is a 
mistake, common enough on this .subject, to suppose 
that a mmiature is more finished than an oil-])icture. 
Tlie miniature is inferior to the oil-picture only because 
it is less finished, because it cannot follow nature into 
so many individual and exact particulars. Tlie proof 
of which is, that the copy of a good portrait will always 
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make a higlily finislied miniature (see for example 
Jloue’s enamels), wliereas the copy of a good rniniaiiEre, 
ii' ejilarged to the size of life, will make but a very 
sorry portrait. Several of our best artists, vvhn Eire 
fond of ]),aiuting- large figures, invert this reasoning. 
They make the whole figure gigantic, not thsit they 
niEiy have room for luiture, but for the motion of their 
lu'ush (j!s if they were painting the side of a house), 
regarding the extent of Cfinvas they liave to eovei" as 
an excuse for their slovenly and Iiasty mEiuner of get- 
ting over it ; and thus, in fact, leave their picture.s 
nothing at hist but overgrown miniatures, but huge 
c;iricatiii-es. It is not necessary in any ca.se (either in 
a larger or a smaller compass) to go into the details, so 
as to lose sight of the effect, and decompound the face 
into porous and transparent molecules, in the manner 
of D^iuner, who painted whfit he saw through a mag- 
nifying-glass. The painter’s eye need not be a micro- 
scope, but 1 contend that it should be a looking-glass, 
bright, clear, lucid. The Utile in art begins with 
insignificant parts, with what does not tell in ^connec- 
tion with otlier parts. The true artist will paint not 
material points, but moral qualities. In a word, wliere- 
ever there is feeling or expression in a muscle or a 
v'ein, there is grandeur and refinement too.— 1 will 
conclude tliese remarks with an account of the manner 
in which the ancient sculptors combined great and 
little things in such matters. ^That the name of 
Phidias,’ says Pliny, ^is illustrious among all the 
nations that have, heard of the fame of the Olympian 
ilupiter, no one doubts ; but in order that those may 
know that he is deservedly pi-aised who have not even 
seen his works, we shall offer a few arguments, and 
those of his genius only : nor to this purpose shall we 
insist on the beauty of the Olympian, Jupiter, nor on 
the magnilude of the Minerva at Athens, though it is 
twenty-six cubit,s in hei^t (about thirty-five feet), and 
is made of ivory and gold ; but we shall refer to the 
shield, on whieli the battle of the Amazons is c:ir’i-ofl 
on the outer side ; on the inside of the same is tiie 
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figlit of the Gods Giants; and on the sandals th^- 
between the Gentaurs and Lanitha. • so “ 

display the powers ’of th e art. A<-^ain' 
the sculptures on the pedestal lie called the hirth S’ 

number thirty o-ods 
learmarS.^ 7 particularly admirable f the 

learned also admire the h£>-ures of the serpent and tha 
hrjr^en sphinx writhing under the sjiear. ThL thin- 
aie mentioned, m passiui-', of an artist never eno mb 
to be commended, that it may be seen that he Simfed 
the same magnihcence even in small things.’^ 

i Pliny’s Natural Eisfory, Book SO. 
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Jt is not easy to -write a familiar stj’-le. Many people 
mistake a familiar for a vulgar style, and suppose tliat 
to -ivrite witkout affectation is to write at random. On 
the contrary, there is nothing that requires more pre- 
cision, and, if 1 may so say, purity of expression, tlian 
the^tyle I am speaking of’ Jt utterly rejects not only 
all unmeaning pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and 
loose, unconnected, slipshod allusions. It is not to 
take the first word that offers, hut the best -word in 
common use. ; it is not to throw words togeth«?r in any 
combinations we please, but to follow and avail ourselves 
of the true idiom of the language. To write a genuine 
familiar or truly English style is to write as any one 
would speak in common conversation who had a 
thorough command and choice of words, or who eouhl 
discourse with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting 
aside all pedantic and oratorical flourishes. * Or, to 
gi-v'e another illustration, to write naturally is the same 
thing in regard to common conversation as to read 
naturally is in regard to common speech. It does not 
follow that it is an easy thing to give tiie true accent 
and inflection to t!ie words you utter, because you do 
not attempt to rise above the level of ordinary life and 
colloquial speaking. You do not assume, indeed, the 
solemnity of the pulpit,,or the tone of s'tage-declam;!- 
tion ; neither are yon at libeity to gabble on at a 
venture, without emphasis or discretion, or lo rc'.ifu-t l<! 
vulgar dialect or clowmish pronunciation. You must 
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steer a midtile course. You arc tied clown to a given 
aud appropriate articulation, which is determined Icy 
the habitual a.ssociations between sense and sound, and 
which you can only hit by entering into the author’s 
meaning, as you must find the proper words and style 
to express yourself by fixing your thoughts on the 
subject you have to write about. Any one may mouth 
out a pcassage with a theatrical cadence, or get upiiri 
stilts to tell his thoughts ; hut to write or sjceak with 
propriety and simplicity is a more difficult task. Thus 
it is easy to affect a pompous style, to use a word twice 
as big as the thing you want to express : it is not 
so easy to ])itch upon the very word that exactly fits it. 
Out of eight or ten words equally common, equally 
intelligible, with nearly equal pretensions, it is a 
matter of some nicety and discrimination to pick out 
tlie very one tho preferableness of which is scarcely 
perceptible, but decisive. 'J'he reason why 1 object to 
l)r. Johnson’s style is that there is no discrimination, 
no selection, no variety in it. Ho uses none but Oall, 
opaque words,’ taken from the ^ first row of the rubric’ 
— words with the greatest number of syllables, or Latin 
phrases with merely English terminations. If a fine 
style depended on this sort of arbitrary pretension, it 
would be fair to judge of an author’s elegance by the 
measurement of his words and the substitution of 
foreign circumlocutions (with no precise associations) 
for the mother - tongue. ^ How simple is it to he 
dignified without ease, to be pompous without mean- 
ing ! Surely it is but a mechanical rule for avoiding 
■what is low, to be always pedantic and affected. 
It is clear you cannot use a vulgar English w’ord 
if you never use a common English word at all. 
A fine tact is shown in adhering to those wliicli 
are perfectly common, and yet never falling’ into 
any expressions which are debased by disgusting 

1 I have heard of such a thing as an author who nialces it a rule 
never to admit a monosyllable into his vai)id verse. Yet tiie cliamj 
.and sweetness of Marlowe’s lines depended often on tlieir being 
made up almost entirely of monosyllables. 
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circumstances^ or which owe their sigiiificatioii and 
point to technical or professional allusions. A truly 
natural or familiar style can never be quaint or 
vulgar, for this reason, that it is of universal force 
aii(i applicability, and that quaiutuos.s and vulgaritj' 
arise out of the immediate connection of certain words 
with coarse and disagreeable or ivitli confined ideas. 
Tlie last form what we understand by eant or iihnuj 
phrases. — To give an example of what is not very clear 
in the general statement. 1 should say that the phrase 
To cut u-lth a knife, or To cut a piece of wood , is perfectly 
free from vulgarity, because it is perfectly common t 
but to cut an acrjuaintance is not quite nnexceptinnabie. 
because it is not perfectly common or intelligible, and 
has hardly yet escaped out of the liinit.s of slang 
phraseology. I should hardly, therefore, use the word 
in j;his sense without putting it in italic.s as a license 
of expression, to be received cum grano mlin. All 
provincial or bye-phrases come under the same mark 
of reprobation — all such as the writer transfers to the 
page from his lireside or a particular coterie, or that he 
invents for his own sole use and convenience. I con- 
ceive that words are like money, not the worse for 
being common, but that it is the stamp of custom alone 
that gives them circulation or value. I am fastidious 
in this respect, and would almost as .soon coin the 
currency of the realm as counterfeit the King’s Engli-sh. 
I never invented or gave a new and unapthorined 
meaning to any word but one single one (the terni 
impersonal apjtlied to feelings), and that ’.vas in an 
abstruse metaphysical discussion to express a very 
difficult distinction. I have been (1 know) loudly 
accused of revelling in vulgarisms and broken English. 
I cannot speak to that point ; but so far I plead guilty 
to tlie determined use of acknowledged idioms and 
common elliptical expressions. I am not sure that the 
critics in question know the one from tlie other, that 
is, can distinguish any medium between formal pedantry 
and the most barbarous solecism. As an author i. 
endeavour to employ plain words and popuhir modes 
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of construction^ as, were I a chapman and dealer, I 
should common weights and measures. 

7'he proper force of words lies not in tlie words 
themselves, but in their application. A worsi may ];e 
a line-sounding word, of an unusual lenglh, and very 
imposing from its learning and novelty, and yet in the 
connection in which it is introduced may he quiie 
pointless and irrelevant. It is not pomp or preleiisioiy, 
but the adaptation of the expression to the idea, tliat 
clenches a writer’s meaning : — as it is not tlio size or 
glossiness of the materials, hut their being lilted eacii 
to its place, that gives strength to the arch ; or as tlie 
pegs and mails are as necessary to the support of the 
building as the larger timbers, and more so than the 
mere showy, unsubstantial oriiameuts. I hate atndliing 
that occupies moj-e space than it is worth. I hate to 
.see a load of bandboxes go along the .street, and I hate 
to see a parcel of big words without anything in tliem. 
A person who does not deliberately dispo.se of all his 
thoughts alike in cumbrous draperies and flimsy dis- 
guises may strike out twenty varieties of familiar every- 
day language, eacli coming somewhat nearei’ to the 
feeling he wants to convey, and at last not hit upon 
that particular and only one which may he said to be 
identical with the exact impression in his miud. This 
would seem to show that Mr. Cobhett is hardly right in 
saying that the fli-st word that occurs is always the 
best. It may he a very good one : and yet a better 
may present itself on reflection or from time to time. 
It should he suggested naturally, however, and spon- 
taneously, from a fresh and lively conception of the 
subject. W’e seldom succeed by trying' at improve- 
ment, or by merely substituting one word for another 
that we are not satisfied with, as we cannot recollect 
the name of a place or person by merely plaguing onr- 
selve.s about it. We wander fartlier from the point by 
persisting in a wrong scent; but it starts up aceidonlally 
in the memory when we least expected it, by touching 
some link in the chain of previous association. 

There are those who hoard up and make a cautious 
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display of nothiiii^ but ricli and rare plira^eoIrt^'V — 
aucicut modalsj o})scure coins, and Spanisli pieces ol 
ei»’lit. They are very curious to inspect, but 1 rnyselr 
would neither offer nor tfike them in the course of 
exchange. A sprinkling of archaisms is not amiss, hiit 
a tissue of obsolete expre.ssious is mtire lit/or nti’p than 
wear. I do not say 1 would not use any phrase that 
had been brought into fashion before the middle or the 
end of tlie last century, but 1 should be shy of using 
any that had not been cmjdoyed by any approved author 
during the whole of that lime. 'Mhn'ds, like clothe^, 
got old-fashioned, or mean and ridiculous, when they 
have been for some time laid aside. Mr. Ijamb is the 
only imitator of old English style I can read v/ith 
pleasure ; and he is so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of his authors that the idea of imitation is almost 
done away. Tliere is an inward unction, a marrowy 
vein, both in the thought and feeling, an intuition, 
deep and lively, of his subject, that carrie.s ofi’ any 
quaintue.ss or awkwardness arising from an antiquated 
stylo and dress. Tlie matter is completely his own, 
though the manner is assumed. Perhaps his ^deas are 
altogether so marked and individual as to require their 
point and pungency to be neutralised by the affectation 
of a singular but traditional form of conve^'ance. 
Tricked out in tbe prevailing costume, they would 
probably seem more startling and out of the way. The 
old English authors. Burton, Fuller, Coryate, Sir 
Thomas Browne, are a kind of mediators between us 
and the more eccentric and whimsical modern, rec<jixcil- 
ing us to his peculiarities. 1 do not, however, know 
how far this is the case or not, till he condescends 
to write like one of us, I must confess that w'hal I 
like best of his papers uuder the signature of Elia (still 
1 do not })resurae, amidst such e.xcellenee, to decide 
what is most excellent) is the account of ‘ Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinions on AVhist,’ wliioh is also the most free from 
obsolete allusions and turns of expi’ession— 

A well of native English uiideliled. 

To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, those 
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JJsmi/s of the ingenious and higlilj' gifted author have 
tlie same sort of charm and relisii tJiat Erasmus’s 
Colloquies or a fine piece of modern Latin have to the 
classical scholar. Certainly, I do not know any bor- 
rowed pencil that has more power or felicity of execu- 
tion than the one of which I ha\-e here been speaking. 

It is as easy to wi’ite a gaudy style without ideas as 
it is to spread a pallet of showy colours or to smear 
in a flaunting transparency. ^ What do you read. i"’ 
^I'Fords, words, words.’ — ‘’What is the matter.^’ 
‘Nothing," it might be answered. The florid style is 
the rcA-erse of the femiliar. The last is employed as 
an unvarnished medium to convey ideas ; the first is 
resorted to as a spangled veil to conceal the want of 
them. "When there is nothing to be set down but 
words, it costs little to have them fine. Look through 
the dictionary, and cull out a florikgium, rival the 
tuUppommiia, Boiige high euough, and never mind*^he 
natural comple.xion. The vulgar, who are not iii the 
secret, will admire the look of preternatural health 
and vigour ; and the fashionaljle, who regard only 
appearanSes, will be delighted ■with the imposition. 
Keep to your sounding generalities, your tinkling 
phrases, and all will be well. Swell out an unmean- 
ing truism to a perfect tympany of style. A thought, 
a distinction is the rock on which all this brittle cargo 
of verbiage splits at once. Such writers have merely 
verbal imaginations, that retain nothing but words. 
Or their puny thoughts have dragon-wings, all green 
and gold. 'I'hey soar far above the vulgar failing of 
the Sermo hmni obrepens — their most ordinary speech is 
.never short of an hyperbole, splendid, imposing, vag-ue, 
incomprehensible, magniloquent, a cento of sounding 
common-places. If some of us, whose ‘ ambition is 
mo3*e lowly,’ pry a little too narrowly into nooks and 

I corners to pick up a number of *' uiiconsidcred triilcs,’ 

they never once direct their eyjcs or lift their lianrls to 
seize on any but the most gorgeous, tarnished, Lhread- 
bare, patchwork set of phrases, -the left-off iinerj' of poetic 
extravagance, transmitted down through successive 
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generations ' of barren pretenders. If they criticise 
actors and actresses, a huddled phantasmagoria r.f 
foatliers, spangles, floods of light, and oceans of suiiiid 
float before their morbid sense, which they paint in 
the style of Ancient Pistol. Not a glimpse can 3"ou 
get of the merits or defects of the performers : lliey 
are hidden in a profusion of barbarous epithets and 
wilful rhodomontade. Our hypercritics are not think- 
ing of these little fantoccini beings — 

Xliat strut ami fret their hour upon the stase— 

but of tall phantoms of tvords, abstractioiis, gt'nn'a and 
,s-p(‘cics, sweeping clauses, periods that unite the Polos, 
forced alliterations, astounding antitheses — 

And on their pens Fiistian sits plumed. 

If they describe kings and <pieens, it is an Eastern 
pageant. The Coronation at either House is nothing 
to it. We get at four repeated image.« — a curtain, a 
throne, a sceptre, and a footstool. These are with 
them the wardrobe, of a lofty iiiuigination ; {md they 
turn their servile strains to servile uses. Do we read 
a description of pictures? It is not a reflection of 
tones and hues which ‘ nature’s own sweet and cunning 
hand laid on,’ hut piles of precious stones, rubies, 
pearls, emeralds, Golconda’s mines, and all the 
blazonry of art. Such pensons are in fact besotted 
with words, and their brains are turned w*ith the 
glittering but empty and sterile phantoms of things, 
Personifications, (Capital letters, seas of siniheams, 
visions of glory, shining inscriptions, the figiire.s of a 
transparency, Britannia with her shield, or Hope lean- 
ing oil an anclior, make up their stock-in-trade. 
Tliey may he considered as hieroglyphiml writers. 
Images stand out in their minds isolated and import- 
ant "merely in themselves, Avitliout any groundwork 
of feeling — there is no context in their imaginalions. 
W^ords afiect them in the same way, by tbe mere 
sound, that is, bj'’ their possible, not by their actual 
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application to tlie subject in hand, lliey are fasci- 
nated by first appeai-auces^ and have no sense of con- 
sequences. Nothing more is meant by tliein than 
meets the ear : they understand or feel nothing more 
than meets their eye. The web and texture of the 
universe^ and of tJie heart of mau^ is a mystery to 
them : they have no faculty that strikes a choril in 
unison with it. They cannot get beyond the daubiiigs 
of fancy, the varnish of sentiment. Objects are not 
linked to feelings, words to things, but images re^'olvo 
in splendid mockery, words represent themselves in 
their strange rliapsodies. The categories of such a 
mind are pride and ignorance — pride in outside sliow, 
to which they sacrifice everything, and ignorance of 
the true worth and hidden structux*e both of w'ord.<3 
and things. With a sovereign contempt for what is 
familiar and natural, they are the slaves of vulgar 
affectation — of a routine of high-flown phrases. S<,it)rn- 
ing to imitate realities, they arc unable to invent any- 
thing, to strike out one original idea. They are not 
copyists of nature, it is true ; but they are the poorest 
of all plagiarists, the plagiarists of words. All is fez- 
fetched, dear bought, artificial, oriental in subject and 
allusion ", all is meclianical, conventional, vapid, foi’mal, 
pedantic in style and execution. They stortle and 
confound the undei'stauding of the reader by the 
remoteness and obscurity of tlieir illustrations ; they 
soothe the ear by the monotony of the same everlast- 
ing round of circuitous metaphors. They are the 
mock-school in poetry and ^zrose. They flounder about 
between fustian in expz-es.sion azzd bathos in sezzti- 
ment. They tantalise the fancy, hut never reach the 
head zioz* touch the heart. Their Temple of Fame is 
like a shadowy structure raised by Duiness to Vaziity, 
or like CowpeVs description of the Empress of Russia’s 
palace of ice, “^as worthless as in show ’twas glittering ' — 
It smiled, and it Ivas cold 1 
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ox KPi’^MIXACY OP CHARACTER 

Eefemixacy of cliiii*acteT arises from a prevalence of 
the sensibility over the will ; or it consists in a want of 
fortitude to hear pain or to uiulerg'O fatig’iie, liowever 
urgent the occasion. We meet with instances of ])eople 
who cannot lift up a little finger to save themselves 
from ruin, nor give up the smallest indulgence for the 
sake of any other person, lliey cannot put them.selves 
out of their way on any account. No one makes a 
greater outcry when the day of reckoning cctnyis, or 
affects gi-eater compassion for the mischiefs they have 
occasioned ; hut till the time comes, they feel nothing, 
they care for nothing, 'fliey live in the present 
moment, are the creatures of the present impulse 
(whatever it may be) — and beyond that, the universe 
is nothing to them. The slightest toy countervails the 
empire of the world ; they will not forego the smelliest 
inclination they feel, for any object that can be pro- 
posed to them, or any reasons that can be urged for it. 
You mig'ht as well ask of the gossamer not to 'wanton 
in tbe idle summer air, or of the moth not to jilay with 
file flame tliat scorches it, as ask of these persons to 
]>ut off any enjoyment for a single instant, or to gird 
themselves up to any enterprise of pith or moment. 
They have been so u.sed to a studied succession of 
agreeable sensations that the shortest pause is a priva- 
tion which they can by no means endure— it is like 
fearing them from their very existence — they have 
been so inured to ease and indolence, that the most 
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trifling effort is like one of tlie tasks of Hercules, a 
thing of impossibility, at which they shudder. Tliey 
lie on beds of roses, and spread their gau/.e wings to 
the sun and summer gale, and cannot boar to j)ut tlieir 
tender feet to the ground, much less to encountor tlie 
thoras and briars of the world. Life for tJiem 

Itolls o’er Blj'sian flowers its amber stream, 

and they have no fancy for fislxing in trouhlcd waters. 
'I’he ordinary state of e.xistence they regard as some- 
tliing ixnportunate and vain, and out of nature. 
must they think of its trials and sharp vicissitudes? 
instead of voluntarily embracing pain, or labour, or 
danger, or death, every sensation must be wound up 
io the highest pitch of voluptuous refinement, every 
motion must be grace and elegance; they live in a 
luxurious, endless dream, or 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ! . • 

Siren .sounds must float around them ; smiling forms 
must everywhere meet their sight ; they must tread a 
soft measure on painted carpets or smooth-shaven 
lawns ; books, arts, jests, laughter occupy every 
thought and hour — what have they to do with the 
drudgery, the struggles, the poverty, the disea.se or 
anguish which are the common lot of humanity ? 
These things are intolerable to them, even in hxiagina- 
tion. They disturb the enchantment in which they 
are lapt.. Tliey cause a wriukle in the clear and 
polished surface of their existence. They exclaim 
ivith impatience and in agony, HDh, leave me to xny 
repose !’ How ‘^they shall discourse the freezing 
hours away, when wind and rain beat dark December 
down,’ or '^bide tbe pelting of the pitiless storm,’ gives 
them no concern, it never once enters their he:i,ds. 
They close the shutter-s, draiv the curtains, and enjoy 
or shut out the whistling of the approaching tempest. 

^ They take no thought for the morrow,’ not they. 
They do not anticipate evils. Let them come when 
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Fltey will come, they will not run to meet them. Nay 
more, they will not move one step to prevent them, 
nor let any one else. The mention of sucli things is 
sliocking ; the very supposition is a nuisance that must 
iiot he tolerated. Tiie idea of the trouble, the pre- 
cautions, the negotiations necessary to obviate disaa-roo- 
ai)Ie consequences oppresses them to cleatli, is an 
exertion too great for their enervated imaginations. 
Tlicy are not like Master Baniardine in Hi'anuye for 
Meaimre^ who would not get up to he hanged ’ — they 
would not get up to avoid being hanged. Tliey are 
completely wrapped up in themselves ; but then all 
their self-love is concentrated in the present minute. 
They have worked up theif effeminate and fastidious 
appetite of enjojunent to such a ])itch that the. whole of 
their e.xistence, every moment of it, must be made up 
of th<»se exquisite indulgences ; or they will fling it ail 
away, with indifference and scorn. They stake their 
entire welfare on the gratification of the pa-sing 
instant. Their senses, tlieir vanity, their thoughtless 

S have been pampered till they ache ;it the 
ist suspension of their perpetual dose of exdta- 
meut, and they will purchase the hollow happiness of 
the next five minutes by a mortgage on the independ- 
ence and comfort of years. They must have their 
will in everything, or they grow sullen and peevish 
like spoiled children. VYhatever they set their eyes 
on, or make up their minds to, they must hare that 
instant. They may j)ay for it hereafter. But that i.s 
no matter. They snatch a joy beyond the reach of 
fate, and consider the present time sacred, inviolable, 
unaccountable to that hard, churlish, niggard, inexor- 
able taskmaster, the future. Now or never is tlieir 
motto, "i’hey are madly devoted to the plajdbing, the 
ruling passion of tlie moment. What is to hajjpen to 
them a week hence is as if it were to happen to them a 
ihousand years hence. They put off the consideration 
for another day, and their heedless unconcern laughs 
at it as a fahl'e. Their life is cell of ignorance, 
travelling a-bed ’ ; their existence is ephemeral ; their 
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tlioughts are msect-winged ; their identify £?xpiro3 ^vith 
the whirnj the folly^ the passion of the hour. 

Nothing but a mh'aclc can rouse such people fi*oiu 
their lethargy* It is not to be expected^ nor is it even 
possible in the natural course of things. Pope's strik- 
ing exclamation^ 

Oh ! hlinclness to the future Iduilly given, 

That each may fill tlie circuit mark'd by Heaven ! 

liardly applies here ; namely, to evils that stare us in 
the face, and that might be averted irith the least 
prudence or resolution. But nothing can be done. 
Hmv should it? x\ slight evil, a distant danger, ivili 
not move them ; and a more imminent one only makes 
them turn away from it in greater pj-ecipitation and 
alarm. The more desperate their afiairs grow, the 
more averse they are to look into them ; and the 
greater the effort required to retrieve them, the more 
incapable they are of it. At first, they will not do 
anything ; and afterwards, it is too late. The very 
motives that impei'iously ui’ge them to self-reflection 
and amendment, combine with their natural disposi- 
tion to prevent it. This amounts pretty nearly to a 
mathematical demonstration. Ease, vanity, pleasure 
are the ruling passions in such cases. How will you 
conquer these, or wean their infatuated votaries from 
them ? By the dread of hai’dship, disgrace, pain ? 
niey turn from them, and you who point them out as 
the alternative, with sickly disgust ; and instead of a 
stronger effort of courage or self-denial to avert the 
crisis, hasten it by a wilful determination to -pamper 
the disease in every way, and arm themselves, nut rvith 
fortitude to bear or to repel the consequences, hut with 
judicial blindness to their approach. Will you rouse 
the indolent procrastinator to an irksome L'ut neces- 
sary eft’ort, by showing him how much he has to do ? 
He will only draw back the more for all your entreaties 
and representations. If of a sanguine turn, he will 
make a slight attempt at a new plan of life, be satis- 
fied with the first appearance of refoiun, and relapse 
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into iiiflolence ;i,q-ain. If timid and undecided, tlse 
iiopelcssne.'ss of the undertaking’ will put him (ujt of 
heart with it, and he ivill stand still in despair. M’iii 
yni! save a vain man from ruin, by pointinji; out the 
oblocji'.y and ridicule that a-wait him in his }'>rescnt 
career ? lie smile.s at your forebodings as fautastii>al ; 
or the more they are realised around him, the more 
lie is impelled to keep out the galling conviction, and 
the more fondly he filings to flattery and death. He 
ivill not make a bold and resolute attempt to recover 
bis reputation, because tliat would imply that it v, as 
capable of being soiled or injured ; or lie no sooner 
meditates some desultory project, than he take? credit 
to himself for the execution, and is delighted to wear 
his unearned laurels while the tiling- is barely talked 
of. 'I'he chance of success relieves the uneasiness C(f 
his apprehensions ; so that he makes use of the interval 
only to flatter his favourite infirmity again. Would 
3’ouwean a man from sensual excesses by the inevitable 
consequences to which they lead? — What holds more 
antipathy to pleasure than pain? The mind given up 
to self-indulgence revolts at suffering, and throws it 
from it as an unaccountable anomaly, as a piece of 
injustice when it comes. Much less will it acknow- 
ledge any affinity ivith or subjection to it as a mere 
threat. If the prediction does not iminedialely coma 
true, we laugh at the prophet of ill : if it is verified, 
we hate our adviser proportionably, hug our vijes the 
closer, and hold them dearer and more precious the 
more they cost us. IV^e resent -wholesoma counsel as 
an impertinence, and consider those 'who warn us of 
impending mischief as if they had brouglit it on our 
lioaiis. M'"e cry out ivith the poetical enthusiast — 
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belly all the days of my life like the serpent^, hut some- 
times lift my forked crest or tread the empy rating wako 
thou out of thy mid-day slumbers ! iShake off the 
heavy honeydew of thy soul, no longer lulled with 
that Circean cup, drinking thy own thoughts with thy 
own ears, but start up in thy promised likeness, and 
shake the pillared rottenness of the world I Leave not 
thy sounding words in air, write them in marble, and 
teach the coming’ age heroic truths ! Up, and wake 
the echoes of Time 3 Rich in deepest lore, die not the 
bed-rid chui’l of knowledge, leaving the survivors un- 
blest ! Set, set as thou didst rise in pomp and glad- 
ness ! Eart like the sundowner one broad, golden flash 
of light ; and ere thou ascendcst thy native sky, show 
us the steps by wliich thou didst scale the Heaven of 
philosophy, with Truth and Fancy for thy equal guides, 
that we may catch thy mantle, rainbow-dipped, and 
still read tby words dear to Memory, dearer to Fame t 
There is another branch of this charactei*, which is 
the trifling or dilatory character. Such persons are 
always creating difficulties, and unable or unwilling to 
remov<? them. They cannot brush aside a cobweb, and 
are stopped by an insect’s wing. Their cliaracter is 
imbecility, rather than effeminacy. The want of 
energy and resolution in the persons last described 
arises 'from the habitual and inveterate predominance 
of other feelings and motives ; in these it is a mere 
want of energy and resolution, that is, an inherent 
natural defect of vigour of nerve and voluntary power. 
There is a specific levity about such pei’-sons, so tliat 
you cannot propel them to any object, or give the7n a 
decided momentum in any direction or pursuit. They 
turn back, as it uvere, on the occasion that should 
project them forward with manly force and vehemence, 
'lliey shrink from intrepidity of purpose, and are 
alarmed at the idea of attaining their end too soon. 
They will not act with steadiness or spirit, either for 
themselves or you. If you chalk out a lino of conduct 
for tliem, or commission them to execute a certain 
task, they are sure to conjure up some insignificant 
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objectitiii or fanciful inipeclimeut in the way, and are 
withheld from wtrikiug an effectual Wow by n\ere 
fcebleness of character. They may be officious^ gooil- 
naturod, friendly^ generous in disposition;, but tiiey 
are of no use to any one. Ihey will put themselves 
to twice the trouble you desire^ not to carry your 
point, but to defeat it; and in obviating ueodle.ss 
objections, neglect the main business. If they do 
what you w'ant, it is neither at the time nor in the 
manner that you wish. This timidity amounts ti> 
treachery ; for by always anticipating .some misfortune 
or disgrace, they reeiise their unmeaning apprehensions. 
3'he little bears sivay in tboir minds over tlie- great : 
a small inconvenience outweighs a solid and indispens- 
able advantage ; and their strongest bias is uniformly 
derived from the weakest motive, 'I'hoy hesitate abotit 
the best way of beginning a thing till the opportunity 
for aStiou is lost, and are less anxious about its being 
done than the precise manner of doing it. They will 
destroy a passage sooner than let an objecti<»nabIe 
word pass ; and^are much less concerned about the 
truth or the beauty of an image than about ths i-ecep- 
tion it will meet with from the critics. They alter 
what they write, not because it is, but because it may 
pos.sibly be wrong ; and in their tremulous solicitude 
to avoid imaginary blunders, run into real ones. 
What is curious enough is, that with all this caution 
and delicacy, they are coutimudly liable to extra- 
ordinary oversights. ITiey are, in fact, so ful! of all 
sorts of idle apprehensions, that they do not know how 
to distinguish real from imaginary grounds of apprc- 
heusion ; and they often give some unacconnlable 
ojlGncc, cither from assuming a sudden boldness half 
in sport, or while they are secretly pluming themselves 
on their dexterity in avoiding everjdhing exception- 
able ; and the same disti-action of motive and short- 
sightedness which gets them into scrapes hinders them 
from seeing their way out of them. Such persons 
(often of ingenious and susceptible minds) are con- 
stantly at cross-purposes mth themselves and others ; 
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will neither do things nor let others do tliein ; and 
whether they succeed or fail, never feel coniideut or 
at their ease. They spoil the fresliaess and originahti' 
of their own thoughts by asking contradictory advice ; 
and in befriending others, while tiicy are about it and 
about it, you might have done the thing yourself 
dozen times over. 

There is nothing more to be esteemed tlian a manly 
firmness and decision of character. 1 like a person 
who knows his own mind and sticks to it ; who sees at 
once what is to be done in given circumstances and docs 
it. He does not beat about the bush for difliculties or 
excuses, but goes the shortest and most effectual way 
to work to attain his own ends or to accomplish 
a useful object. If he can serve you, he will do so ; 
if he cannot, he will say so without keeping you in 
needless suspense, or laying you under pretended 
obligations. The applying to him in any laudable 
undertaking is not like stirring ^a dish of skimmed 
milk.’ There is stulf in him, and it is of the right 
practicable sort. He is not all his life at hawk-and- 
buzzard«udiether he shall be a H hig or a Tory, a fx'ieud 
or a foe, a knave or a fool ; but tliinks that lile is 
short, aud that there is no time to play fantastic tidcks 
in it, to tamper w’ith princi 2 }]es, or trifle with indi- 
vidual feelings. If he gives you a character, he does 
not add a damning clause to it : he does not pick holes 
in you lest others should, or anticipate objections lest 
he shoitld he thought to be blinded by a childish par- 
tiality. His oljject is to serve you ; and not to jila}' 
the game into your enemies’ hands. 

A f'enevons friendship no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one love, with one resentment glows. 

I should be sorry for any one to say what he did noL 
think of me ; but I should not be pleased to see Iiim 
slink out of his acknowledges, opinion, lest it sliould 
not he confirmed by malice or stupidity. He wlio is 
well acquainted and well inclined to 'you ought to 
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give tlie toncj uot to receive it from otlicrs^ and may 
set it to v.’Lat key lie pleases in certain cases. 

'niore are those of whom it has been saicl^ that to 
them ail obligation is a reason for not doing anything, 
and there are others who are invariably led to do the 
reverse of what they should. ITie last are {leri'erse, 
the first impracticable people. Opposed to the elToini- 
nate in disposition and manners are the coarse and 
brutal. As those were all softness and sinoothncssj 
tliese affect or are naturally attracted to whatever is 
vulgar and I'iolent, harsh and repulsive in tone, in 
modes of speech, in. forms of address, in gesture and 
behaviour. Thus there are some who ape tlie lisping 
of the fine lady, the drawling of the tine gentleman, 
and others who all their life delight in and e.atch the 
uncouth dialect, the manners and e.vpressious of clowns 
and hoydens. The last are governed by an instinct of 
the 'disagreeable, by an appetite and lieadloug rage 
for violating decorum and hurting other people’s 
feeling's, their own being excited and enli\'encd by tlie 
shock, They deal in home truths, unpleasant j’eflec- 
tions, and unwelcome matters of fact ; as tlite others 
are all compliment and complaisance, insincerity and 
insipidity. 

We may observe an effeminacy of style, in some de- 
gree corresponding to effeminacy of character. tV'riters 
of this stamp are great interliners of what they indite, 
alterers of indifferent phrases, and the plague of printers’ 
devils. Ry an effeminate style I would be understood 
to mean one that is all florid, all fine ; that cloys by its 
sweetness, and tires by its sameness. Such are what 
Drycleu calls calm, peaceable writers.’ I’licy only aim 
to please, and never offend by truth or disturb by singu- 
larity. Eveiy thought must he beautiful pe?' se, eve]'}' 
expression equally iine. Ihey do not delight in vul- 
garisms, but in common-places, and di*ess out unmean- 
ing forms in all the colours of the rainbow. They do 
not go out of their way to think — that ivould startle 
the indolence of the reader : they cannot express a trite 
thought in common words — that would be a sacrifice of 
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their own vanity. They are not sparing of Unsol for 
it costs nothing. Their works should ho pnuled^ as 
tliev generally 'are, on hot-pressed paper, with vignette 
mar»'ftis. The Della Cruscan school comes undci tins 
description, which is now nearly exploded. Lord Lyron 
is a pampered and aristocratic writer, hut ho is o 
effeminate, or we should not have his works with oiilj 
the printer’s name to them ! I cannot help 
that the fault of Mr. Keats s poems was a deiicicm } in 

masculine energy of style. 

delicacy, in an uncommon degree, but there was a uaiit 
of strength and substance. His Enrltpvmi ^ 
delightful description ot the illusions of a 
imagination given up to airy dreains-we have ^ 
clouds, rainbows, moonlight, all sweet sounds and 
smells, and Oreads and Dryads flitting 
is nothing tangible in it, nothing marked or pMP‘ 
^Iwe have none of the hardy spirit or rigid iormW 
antiimitv. He painted his own thoughts and chaiac- 
ter, ind'did not transport himself into 
heroic ages. There is a want of action, of charactei, 
and so fir of imagination, but there is exquisite fanev. 
All is soft and fleshy, without bone or ^ ® 

see in him the youth without the manhood of PO^tiy. 
His genius breathed vernal delight and jo}^. 

Mai^s son he stood and shook his plumes, with fia- 
grance filled. Ilis mind was redolent of spring. ^ He 
had not the fierceness of summer, nor the richness of 
autumn^’ and winter he seemed not to have knoum till 
he felt the icy hand of death ! 
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AVHY DISTAiVT 0B.Ti3CTS PUJASB 

Di.-S'rANT objects please, because, in the first place, they 
imply an idea of space and magiiitude, and because, 
not being- obtruded too close upon the eye, ive clolbo 
them with the indistinct and airy colours of fancy. 
In looking- at the misty mountain-tops that hound the 
horizon, the mind is as it were conscious of all the con- 
ceivable objects and interests that lie between; we 
imagine all sorts of adventures in the interim ; strain 
our hopes and wishes to reach the air-draw-u circle, or 
to ^ descry new lands, rivers, and mountains,* stretch- 
ing- far beyond it : our feelings, carried out of them- 
selves, lose their grossness and their husk, are rarefied, 
expanded, melt into softness and brighten into beauty, 
turning to ethereal mould, sky-tinctured, tVe drink 
the air before us, and borrow a moi-e refined existence 
from objects that hover on the brink of nothing., ’iV'^here 
the landscape fades from the dull sight, we fill the thin, 
viewdess space with shapes of unknown good, and tinge 
the liazy prospect with hopes and wishes and more 
cliarming fears. 

But thou, oil Hope 1 with eyes so fair, 

What was tliy iluliffiited measure ? 

Still it whisper'd ivroraised pleasui-e, 

And bade the lovely sceaos at distance bait ! 

^Vhutever is placed beyond the reach of sense and 
knowledge, whatever is imperfectly discerned, the 
fancy pieces out at its leisure ; and all but the present 
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momeiiL but the present spofcj passion claims for 
its ov/n, and brooding over it vritii wings outspread, 
stamps it with an image of itself. Passion is lord of 
infinite space^ and distant objects ploastj because they 
border on its confines and are moulded by its touch. 
\Plien I was a boy^ 1 lived within sight of a i‘ang;e oi' 
lofty hills, xvhose blue tops blending witli tljc setting- 
sun had often tempted my longing- eyes and n-aiidering 
feet. At last I put my project in execution, and on a, 
nearer approach, instead of glimmering air woven into 
fantastic shapes, found them huge lumpi-;h lioajys of 
discoloured earth. I learnt from this (in part) to leave 
Yarrow umdsited,’ and not idly to disturb a dream of 
good 1 

Distance of time has much the same effect as distance 
of place. It is not surprising that fancy colours the 
prospect of the future as it thinks good, wdion it even 
effaces the forms of memory. Time takes out the s^ing 
of pain ; our sorrows after a certain period have been 
so often steeped in a medium of thought and passion 
that they ‘unmould their essence’; and all that re- 
mains of our original impressions i.s what ive would 
wish them to have been. Not only the untried steep 
ascent before us, but the rude, unsightly masses of our 
past experience presently resume their power of decep- 
tion over the eye : tlie golden cloud soon rests upon 
their heads, and* the purple light of fancy clothes their 
barren sides ! Thus vre pass on, while both ends of 
our existence touch upon Heaven ! There is (so to 
speak) ‘a mighty stream of tendency’ to good in the 
Jiumau mind, upon -vvhich all objects float and are im- 
perceptibly borne along ; and tliough in the voyage of 
life we meet with strong rebuffs, with rocks and' (inick- 
sands, yet there is ‘a tide in the affairs of men,’ a, liea-v’- 
ing and a restless aspiration of tlie soul, by means of 
which, ‘ with sails and tackle torn,’ tiie ^vre'.dc and 
scattered fragments of our entire being drift into the 
port and haven of our desires ! In all that relates to 
the affections, we put the will for the deeil ; so th.-it 
the instant the pressure of unwelcome circumstance’s 
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is removed^ tlio mind recoils from their hold, r£‘covers 
its elasticity, and i-euiiites itself to tiiat image of good 
xriiieli is but a reilection and ct)n%ui'ation of its own 
nature. Seen in the distance, in the long perspective 
of ivajiing’ yeans, tiie meanest incidents, eiilarged azni 
enriched hy countle.ss recollections, becoizie interest- 
ing ; the mo.st painful, broken and softened by time, 
soothe. How any object that unexpectedly brings 
hack to us old scenes and associations startles tlie 
niiud ! "What a yearning it creates within us ; -what a 
longing to leap the intermediate space! Jiow fnidly 
we cling to, and try to revive the impression of all tlifit 
wo then were I 

Such tricks hath strong imagination ! 

In truth we impose upon ourselve,s, and know not what 
we 4 rish. It is a cunning artiiiim, a quaint delusion, by 
which, in pretending to be what we were at a particular 
moment of time, we would fain he all that we have since 
been, and have our lives to come over again. It is not 
the little, glimmering, almost annihilated spegk in the 
distance that rivets our attention and ' hangs upon the 
beatings of our hearts’: it is the interval that se]>arates 
us from it, aud of which it is the ti-embling boundary, 
that excites all this coil and mighty p udder in the 
brea.st. Into that great gap in our being ‘ come throng- 
ing soft desires ’ and infinite regrets. It is the contrast, 
the change from what we then were, that arms ihe half- 
extinguished recollection vidth its giant strength, and 
lifts the fabric of the affections from its shadowy base. 
In contemplating its utmost verge, we overhjok the 
map of our existence, and re-tread, in afjprehension, 
tlie journey of life. So it is that in early youth we 
strain our eager .sight after the pursuits of manhood ; 
and. as wo are sliding off the .stage, strive to gather 
up the toys aud flowers that pleased our thoug'htle.s.s 
childhood. * 

When 1 was quite a hoy my father used to take me 
to the Montpelier Tea Gardens at 'Walworth.^ Do I go 
there now? ' No ; the place is deserted, and its borde . 
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and its beds o’erturned. Is there, then, notlung that 

Bring bade the hour 

Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flower . 

Oh! yes. I unlock the casket of ■uemmy, and to 
hark ‘the yyarders of the hram ; and tlieie this .nt i.c 
of my infant wanderings still lives untaded, or witu 
fresher dyes. A new sense comes upon me, as 1 1 
fh-p-im* a' richer perfume, brighter colours stait out, 
ty eyes da^le ; ly heart heaves with itsmew load o 
;dL,"azrd 1 am’a child again, f J-^te'^w'/a 
o-loBsv spruce, voluptuous, and 
Sandied clat, and are in holiday trim. I 
of larkspur with purple eyes; tall 
yellow ;^the broad sunflowers, caked m gold, 

Lzzing round them; 

BTiarkliuo- looks ; or have they vanished while 1 have 
been ivnting this description of them ; ^ INo » 

they will return again when I least think ox 
Air that 1 have observed since, of flowers and plants, 
an^giisT^ and of suburb delights, seems to me 
Crowed from Hhat first garden of my innocence -to 
be slips ''and scions stolen from that bed of memoijf. 
In SZtcT the dariinge of onr cMldhood btou 
ont in the eye of after yeara and dun™ ‘heu 
nerfume fr’om tbe first heartfelt sigh ot pita^iac. 
breathed upon them, 

like the sweet south, , , 

Tluit breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour ! 

If I have iileasure in a flower-garden, I have m a 
kitchen-garden too, and for the same reason. It I -oe 
a row of cabbage-plants, or of peas or beans connii^ up. 
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1 immediately tliinP of those which I used so carefully 
to water of an evening at \Yem^ when my day’s tasks 
were done, and of the pain with which *1 saw thein 
droop and hang down their leaves in the morning’s 
sun. Agaiu^ I never see a child’s kite in the air hut 
it seems to pull at my heart. It is to me ’ a thing of 
life.’ 1 feel the twinge at my 6 I))ovt, the flutter and 
palpitation; with which I used to lot go the string of 
my own, a.s it rose in the air, and towered among the 
clouds. J\'Iy little cargo of hopes and fears ascended 
ivith it ; and as it made a part of iny oum consfiiousne.ss 
then, it doe.s so still, and appears 4ike some gay 
creature of the element,’ my playmate when life ivas 
young, and twin-horn -with my earliest recollections, 
j could enlarge on this subject of childish amusements, 
but Mr, Leigh Hunt has treated it so well, in a paper 
in t^he Indicatoi', on the productions of the toy-shops of 
the metropolis, that if I were to insist more on it I 
should only pass for an imitator of tliat ingenious and 
agreeable writer, and for an indijferent one into the 
bargain. 

Sounds, smells, and sometimes tastes, are reroemhered 
longer than visible objects, and serve, perhaps, better 
for links in the chain of association. I’lie reason 
seems to he this : they are in their nature intermittent, 
and comparatively rare ; w^hereas objects of siglit are 
always before us, and, by their continuous succe.ssion, 
drive one another out. The eye is always oj^en ; and 
between any given impression and its recurrence a 
second time, fifty thousand other imxjressions have, in 
all likelihood, been stamped upon the sense and on the 
brain, 'i'he other seu.ses are not so active or vigilant. 
Tliey are but seldom called into play. Ihs ear, for 
example, is ofteuer coui-ted by .silence than noi.se ; and 
the sounds that break that silence sink dee]>e 2 ' and 
more durably into the mind. I liave a more present 
mid lively recollection* of certain scents, tastes, and 
sounds, for this reason, tljan I have of mere visilde 
images, because they are more original, and less 
worn by frequent repkition. \Yhero there is notliiug 
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interposed between any two impressions, whatever the 
distauco of time that parts them, they naturally seem 
to touch ; and the renewed impression recalls ihe 
former one in full force, without distraction or com- 
petitor. 'i'ho taste of barberries, which have hung out 
in the snow during the severity of a North American 
wintei’, I have in my mouth still, after an interval of 
thirty years ; for I have met with no other taste in all 
that time .at all like it. It I’emairis by itself, almost 
like the impression of n sixth sense. But the colour is 
mixed up indiscriminately with tiie colours of many 
other berries, nor should I he able to distinguish it 
among tliem. The smell of a brick-kiln carries the 
evidence of its own identity with it : neither is it to me 
(from peculiar associations) unpleasant. Tlie colour of 
briekdust, on the contrary, is more common, and easily 
confounded with other colours. Raphael did not l^ep 
it quite distinct from his flesh-colour. I will not say 
that we have a more perfect recollection of tlie human 
voice than of that complex picture the human face, 
but I tliink the sudden hearing of a well-know’n voice 
has something in it more affecting and striking than 
the sudden meeting with the flice : perhaps, indeed, this 
may be because we have a more familiar remembrance 
of tlie one than the other, and the voice takes us more 
by surprise on that account. I am by no means 
certain (generally speaking) that we have the ideas of 
the other senses so accurate and well made out as those 
of visible form : what I chiefly mean is, that tlie 
feelings belonging to the sensations of our oilier 
organs, -when accidentally recalled, are kept more 
separate and pure. MusicaTsounds, probably, oiro a 
good deal of their interest and romantic effect to llie 
principle here spoken of. Were they constant, they 
would become indifferent, as wo may find with respect 
to disagreeable noises, which we do not hear after a 
time. 1 know no situation men'e pitiable than that of 
a blind fiddler who has but one sense left (if wo except 
the sense of snuff-taking and who lias that stunned 
1 See Willde’s Blind I-'iddler. 
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or deafened by bis own villainous noises. Shakespear 
.says. 

Mow silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues l)y night ! 

It lias been observed in explanation of this passage, 
that it is because in tbe day-time lovers are occupied 
witli one auotber’s faces, but that at iiig-bt they can 
only distinguish tbe sound of each other’-s t'oices. I 
know not bow this may be; but I have, ere now, 
beard a voice break so upon tbe silence, 

To angels’ 'twas most like, 

and charm tbe moonlight air with its balmy essence, 
that tlie budding leaves trembled to its accents. 
M'^ould I might have beard it once more whisper peaee 
and hope (as erst when it was mingled with the breath 
of spring), and with its soft pulsations lift winged fancy 
to heliven. But it has ceased, or turned where I no 
more shall bear it ! — Hence, also, we see what is tbe 
charm of the shepherd’s pastoral reed ; and why we 
bear him, as it were, piping to his flock, even in a 
picture. Our ears are fancy stung ! I remember once 
strolling along the margin of a stream, skirted with 
Tivillows and plashy sedges, in one of those low 
sheltered valleys on Salisbury Plain, where the monks 
of former ages had planted chapels and built hermits’ 
cells. I'here was a little parish church near, but tall 
elms and quivering alders hid it from my sight, .when, 
all of a sudden, 1 was startled by the sound of the 
full organ pealing on the ear, accompanied by rustic 
voices and the willing choir of village maids and chil- 
dren. It rose, indeed, ‘'like an exhalation of rich dis- 
tilled perfumes.’ The dew from a thousand pastures 
was gathered in its softness ; the silence of a thousand 
years spoke in it. It came upon the heart like the 
calm Iseauty of death ; fancy cauglit the sound, and 
faith mounted on it to th« skies. It filled the valley 
like a mist, and still poured out its endless chant, and 
.still it swells upon the ear, and wraps me in a golden 
trance, drowning the noisy tumult of the w'Orld ! 
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Thei-e is a curious autl interesting^ discussion on tlie 
comparative distinctness of our visual auu other_ ex- 
ternal impressions, in Mr. Foam’s JSmiij on Comnu^- 
witli wliicli I shall try to descenu irom uns 
rhapsody to the ground of common sense and plain 
reasoning ag'ain. After observing, a little lieiore, that 
‘ nothing is more untrue than that sensations oi lusion 
do necessarily leave more vivid and durable uleas xhan 
those of grosser senses,’ he proceeds to give a number 
of illustrations in support ot this position, rsouwitli- 
standiinr,’ he says, ^ the advantages here enumerated 
in favoiTr of sight, I think there is no doubt that a man 
will come to forget acquaiutaiice, aiid^ many other 
visible obiects, noticed in mature age, helore lie will m 
the least forget taste and smells, of only moderate 
interest, encountered either in his childhood or at any 
time since. . _ . , 

•In the course of voyaging to various ffistant 
ref^ions, it has several times happened that 1 have 
eaten once or twice of different things that never came 
in my way before nor since. Some of tlmse have haeu 
pleasant, and some scarce better than insipid ; but 1 
have no reason to think I have forgot, or much altered 
the ideas loft by those single impulse.s of taste ; though 
here the memory of them certainly has not been 
preserved by repetition. It is clear I must_ have seen 
is well as tasted those things ; and I am decided that I 
remeiphcr the tastes with more precision than 1 do tiie 
visual sensations. . b 

‘I remember having once, and only once, eat 
Kangaroo in New Holland ; and having^ once smelled 
a baker’s shop having a peculiar odour in the city ot 
Bassorah. Now both these gross ideas remain with me 
quite as vivid as any visual ideas of those places ; and 
this could not he from repetition, hut really Irom 
interest in the sensation. . 

‘‘Twenty-eight years ago , #11 the islaml of Jamaica, i 
partook (perhaps twice) of a certain fruit, oi the taste 
of which I have now a very fresh idea ; and i could 

add other instances of that period. 
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■1 li;!.ve Lad repeated pi’oofs of Laving lost retc-Jitioii 
tjf oLjectSj at vaz-ious distances of titncj 

tliey Lad ouce Leeu familiar. 1 iiave i»ot^ during 
tliirty years, foj-got the delicate, and in itself mo-it 
triJliug sensation that the palm of my hand used to 
convey, when I was a boj', trying the different ehects 
of what hoys call light and heavy tops ; but I caunot 
rememljor within several shades of the brown cojtt 
which i left off a iveek ago. If any man thinks he can 
do better, let him take an ideal survey of his wai’drobe, 
and then actually refer to it for proof. 

'After reteutiou of such ideas, it certainly would bzi 
very difficult to persuade roe that feeling, taste, and 
smell can scarce be .said to leave ideas, unless in- 
distinct and obscure ones. ... 

' Show a Ijondouer correct models of twenty London 
churches, and, at the same time, a model of each, which 
differs] in several considerable features, from the truth, 
and I venture to say he shall not tell you, in any in- 
stance, which is the correct one, except by mere chance. 

'If he is an architect he may be much more correct 
than any ordinary person : and this obviously is, because 
he has felt an interest in viemng these structures, which 
an ordinary person does not feel : and here interest is 
the sole reason of his remembering more correctly than 
his neighbour. 

'I once heard a person quaintly ask anothei*, How 
many trees there are in St. Paul’s churchyard ? ^ The 
question itself indicates that many cannot answer it : 
and this is found to be the case with those who have 
passed the church a hundred times : whilst the cause 
is, that every individual in the busy stream which 
glides past !St. Paul’s i.s engrossed in various other 
interests. 

'How often does it happen that we enter a well- 
known apartment, or meet a well-known friend, and 
receive some vague idea ofrvisihle difference, but can- 
not possibly find out what it is Autitd at Iciiglh we- 
come to perceive (or pez-haps must be told) tlmt some 
ornament or furniture is removed, altered, or added 
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iu the apartment ; or that our friend has cut 
taken a or has made any ol t\renty conbi(h.ialiL 
alterations hi his appearance. At other times we have 
no perception of alteration whatever, though the like 

has take certain that sight,^ apposited with 

interest, can retain tolerably exact copies of sensations, 
especially if not too complex, such as of die human 
countenance and figure: >mt f 

when the countenance will not ; and he is leckoncd an 
excellent painter, and no ordinary genius who can 
make a tolerable likeness from memory, isay, inoie, 
it is a conspicuous proof of the inaccuracy of visua 
ideas, that it is an effort of consummate art, attained 
by many years’ practice, to take a strict likeness of the 
human "countenance, even when the object pil^seih , 
and among those cases where the wilful cheat of flatteiy 
has been avoided, we still find in how very few instances 
the best painters produce a likeness up to the life, 
though practice and interest join in the attempt. 

imagine an ordinary person would hnd it veiy 
difficult, supposing he had some knowledge of drawing, 
to afford from memory a tolerable sketch of such a 
familiar ohiect as his curtain, his carpet, or his dress- 
ing-gown, if the pattern of cither be at all various or 
irregular : yet he will instantly tell, with precision, 
either if his snuff or his wine has not the same char- 
acter it had yesterday, though both these are compounds. 

"Beyond 'all this I may observe, that a draper who 
is in the daily habit of such comparisons cannot cany 
in his mind "the particular shade of _a colour aurmg 
a second of time ; and has no certainty of tolerably 
matching two simiile colours, except by placing tbe 
patterns in contact.’ ^ V. xV -ji i 

I will conclude the subject of tins Essay with ohsen- 
itig that (as it appears to me) a nearer and more familan 
acquaintance with per.sonSfthas a different and 

fhvourable effect than that with places or things, llie 

latter improve (as an almost universal rule) by being 
I JSssay on Cimseiouaness, V- 
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removed to a distance : the former, generally at least, 
gain by being brouglit nearer and more home to ub. 
Report or imagination seldom raises any individual so 
high in our estimation as to disappoint us greatly when 
we are introduced to him : prejudice and malice con- 
stantly exaggerate defects beyond the reality. Ignor- 
ance alone makes monsters or bugbears : our actual 
acquaintances are ail very common-place people. The 
thing is, that as a matter of liearsay or cnnjecture, we 
rnalce abstractions of particular vice.s, and irritate our- 
selves against some particular quality or action of the 
person ive dislike : w'hereas individuals arc concrete 
existences, not arbitrary denominations or nicknames ; 
and liave innumerable other qualities, good, bad, and 
indifferent, besides the damning feature with which we 
fill up the portrait or caricature in our previous faucie.s. 
We <;p.n scarcely hate any one that we know. An acute 
observer complained, that if there was any one to whonr 
he had a particular spite, and a wish to let him sec it, 
the moment he came to sit down with him his enmity 
was disarmed by some unforeseen circumstance. If it 
was a Quartexdy Revie\ver, he was in other r<33pects 
like any other man. Suppose, again, your adversary 
turns out a very ugly man, or wants an eye, you arc 
baulked in that way : he is not what you expected, the 
object of your abstract hatred and implacable disgust. 
He may be a very disagreeable person, but he is no 
longer the same. ■ If you come into a room vdiere a 
man is, you find, in general, that he has a nose upon 
his luce. ‘There’s sympathy !’ Tliis alone is a diver- 
sion to your unqualified contempt. He is stupid, and 
says nothing, but he seems to have something in Itim 
when be laughs. You had conceived of him as a rank 
^Yliig or Tory— yet he talks upon other subject.^. You 
Ivtiew' that he was a virulent party-writer ; but you find 
that the man himself is a tame sort of animal enough. 
He does not bite. Tha1^ something. In siiort, you 
can m.'ike nothing of it. Even opposite vices balance 
one another. A man may be. pert in company, but he 
is also dull : so that you cannot, though you try, hate 
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liim cordially^ mei'cly for the wish to he offensive. Tie 
is a knave. Granted. You learn, on a nearer acquaint- 
ance, what you did not know before — that he is a fool 
as well ; so you foi-givo him. On the other Ijnud, Ijo 
may he a proflif?ate public character, and may malco no 
secret of it ; but he j^ives you a hearty shake ])y the 
hand, speaks kindly to sein-ants, and supports an a^.)] 
father and mother. Politics apart, he is a very honest 
fellow. You are told that a person has carbuncles on 
his fiicc ; hut you have ocular proofs that ho is sallow, 
and pale as a ghost. This does not much mend the 
matter ; hut it blunts the edge of the ridicule, and 
turns your indignation against the inventor of the lie ; 

but he is , the editor of a Scotch magazine ; so 

you are just where you were. lam not veiy fond of 
anonymous criticism ; I want to know vidio the author 
can he : but the moment I learn this, I am .satisfied. 

Even would do well to come out of his disguise. 

It is the mask only that wc dread and hate : the man 
may have something human about him I Tlie notions, 
in 'shoft, which we entertain of people at a distance, 
or from partial representations, or from guess-work, 
are simple uncompounded ideas, which answer to 
nothing in reality : those which we dei’ive from e.vperi- 
ence are mixed modes, the only true, and, in general, 
the most favourable ones. Instead of naked deformity, 
or abstract perfection — 

i'liose faultless monsters which the world ne’er saw— 

‘'tbe web of our lives is of mingled yarn, good and ill 
togetlier : oui" virtues would be proud, if our faulis 
wbipt them not ; and our vices would despair, if they 
were not encouraged by our virtues.’ This was truly 
and finely said long ago, by one who knew the .strong 
and weak points of human nature ; but it is what sects, 
and parties, and those philosophers whoso pride anil 
boast it i.s to classify by niedenames, hai'e yet to know 
the meaning of ! 
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ON- CORPORATE BODIES 
Corporate bodies have no soul. 

Corporate Ijodies are more corrupt and proflijratetliais 
individuals^ because they have more power to do mis- 
chief, raid are less amenable to disj^raceor punishment, 
'Iliey feel neither shame, remorse, fi;T-atitudc, nor anod- 
ivill. I'he principle of jn-ivale or iiatuivil eoiiscience is 
extinguished in each individual (ive have no moral 
sense in the breasts of others), and nothing is considered 
but how the united efforts of the whole '(i-elea:?ed from 
idle scruples) may be best directed to the obtaining of 
political advantages and privileges to be shared as 
common spoil. Each member reaps the benetit, and 
lays the blame, if there is any, upon the rest. The 
esprit de corps becomes tbe ruling passion of every 
corporate body, compared with which the motives of 
delicacy or decorum towards others are looked upon as 
being- botli impertinent and improper, if any pereon 
sets up a plea of this sort in opposition to the rest, he 
is overruled, he gets ill-blood, and does no good : he 
is regarded .as an interloper, a hlacli sheep in the liock, 
and is either sent to Coventry or obliged to acquiesce in 
the notions and wishes of those he associates and is 
expected to co-operate with. Tlie refinements of 
private judgment are reyferred to and negatived in a 
committee of the wliole body, while the projects and 
interests of the Corporation meet with a secret but 
powerful support in the self-love of the different 
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members. Remonstrancej oppositicnij is iruitlessj 
troublesome^ invidious ; it answers no one end ; and a 
conformity to tbe sense of tlie company is fouzid tc? be 
no less necessary to a reputation for good-fellowsbip 
than to a quiet life. Self-love and social here look 
like tbe same; and in consulting' tbe interests of a 
particular classj which are also your ovvn^ there is even 
a show of public virtue. He who is a captious^ im- 
pz-acticablO;, dissatisfied member of his little club or 
coterie is immediately set down as a bad member of the 
community in general^ as no friend to regularity ami 
order, as ‘ a pestilent feUovv,’ and one who is incapable 
of sympathy, attachment, or cordial co-operation in 
any department or undertaking. Thus tlie most 
reft'actory novice in such matters becomes weaned from 
his obligjitions to the larger society, which only breed 
him inconvenience without any adezpiate recompense, 
and wedded to a nearer and dearer one, where he finds 
every kind of comfort and consolation. He contracts 
the vague and unmeaning chai'acter of Man into the 
more emphatic title of Freeman and Alderman. The 
claims of an undefined humanity sit looser and looser 
upon him, at the same time that he di-aws the bands of 
his new engagements closer and tighter about him. 
He loses sight, by degrees, of all common sense and 
feeling in 'the petty squabbles, intrigues, feuds, and 
iiirs of affected importance to which he has made him- 
self an accessoiy. He is quite an altered man. ‘^Really 
the socfcfcy were under considerable obligations to him 
in that last business ' ; tbat is to say, in some paltry 
job or underhand attempt to encroach upon the rights 
or dictate to the understandings of the neighbourhood. 
In the meantime they eat, drink, and carouse together. 
They wash down all minor animosities and ujiavoidzibh* 
(Uffei-ences of opinion in pint bumpers; and tlie com- 
plaints of the multitude are lost in the clatter of plates 
and the roziring of loyal catches at every quarter’s 
meeting or mayor’s feast. The tow'n-hall reels with sm 
unwieldj'’ sense of self-importance ; ' the very stones 
prate’ of processions ; the common pump creaks izi 
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concert with the uncorking of bottles and tapping of 
boer-liarrels: the market-cross looks big with authority. 
Everytliing has an ambigiiouSj, up.start, repulsive air. 
Circle within circle is formed^ an imperium in imp&rio : 
and the business is to exclude from the first circle all 
the notions, opinions^ ideaSj interestSj and pretensions 
of the second. Hence there arises not only an antipathy 
to common sense and decency in those things where 
there is a real opposition of interest or clashing of 
prejudice, l^ut it becomes a habit and a favourite 
ainusement in thoise who are ^dressed in a little brief 
authority/ to thwart^ annoy, insult, and harass others 
on all occasions where the least opportunity or pretext 
for it occurs. Spite, hickerings, hack-biting, insinua- 
tions, lies, jealousie.s, nicknames are the order of the 
day, and nobody knows vvliat it’s all about. One would 
think that the mayor, aldermen, and liverymen wore a 
higfier and more select species of animals than their 
townsmen ; though there is no difierence whatever 
hut in their gowns and staff of office ! This is the 
essence of the eoprit de corps. It is certainly not a 
very delectable source of contemplation or subject to 
treat of. 

Public bodies are so far worse than the individuals 
composing them, because the official takes place of the 
moral seme. The nerves that in themselves were soft 
and pliable enough, and responded naturally to the 
touch of pity, wlien fastened into a machine, of that 
sort hoconie callous and rigid, and throw off every 
extraneous application that can be made to tliom with 
perfect apathy. An appeal is made to the ties of 
individual friendship : the body in gcuer.al know 
nothing of them. A case has occurred which strongly 
crilled forth the compassion of the penson wlio was 
witness of it ; but the body (or any special deputation 
of tlumi) were not pre.sent w'hen it happemul. These 
little u-e;ikiies.se,s and 'co<upunctious visitings of nature’ 
are effectually guarded against, indeed, Iiy the vc'ry 
i-nles and regulations of the society, as well as by iN 
.spirit. I'he individual is the creature of his feelings of 
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all sortsj the sport of his vices and his virtues — like tlui 
fool ill Shakespeai-, / motley’s his })roper wear’; — cor- 
porate bodies are dressed in a moral uniform ; mixed 
motives do not operate there^ frailty is made into a 
system,, ^ diseases are turned into commodities.’ Only 
so much of aiij'- one’s natural or g-enuine impulses can 
influence him in his artificial capacity as formally comes 
home to the aggregate conscience of those with whom 
he actSj or bears upon the interests (real or pretended), 
the importance, respectability, and professed objects (if 
the society. Beyond that point the nerve is bound up, 
the conscience is seared, and the torpedo-touch of so 
much inert matter operates to deaden the best feelings 
and harden the heart. Laughter and tears are said to 
be the characteristic signs of humanity. Laughter is 
common enough iu such places as a set-off to the mock- 
gravity ; hut who ever saw a public body in tears ? 
Nothing hut a job or some knavery can keep them 
serious for ten minutes together,^ 

Such are the qualifications and the apprenticeship 
necessary to make a man tolerated, to enable liim to 
pass as a cypher, or be admitted as a mere numerical 
unit, in any corporate body: to be a leader and dictator 
he mu.st he diplomatic in impertinence, and officious in 
every dirty work. He must not merely conform to 
established' prejudices ; he must flatter them. He 
must not merely be insensible to the demands of 
moderation and equity; he must be loud against them. 
He must not simply fall in with all sorts of contemp- 
tible cabals and intrigues ; he must he indefatigable in 
fomenting them, and setting everybody together by the 
ears. He must not only i^epeat, but invent lies, ih^ 

1 We sometimes see a whole playhouse in tears. But tlic audience 
at a theatre, though a public assembly, are not a puhlin body. They 
are not incorporated into a framework of exclusive, narrow-minded 
intoreste of tJieir own. Each individual looks out of his own in- 
•siguificanco at a scene, idaal i)erhaps, and foreign to himself, l)ut 
true to nature; friends, strangers, m^et on tlie coinmon ground of 
humanity, and the tears that spring from their breasts are tlio.se 
which ‘sacred pity has engendered.’ They are a mixed multitude 
melted into sympathy by remote, imaginary events, not a combination 
cemented by petty views, and sordid, 'selfish prejudices. 
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mupfc make speeches and write Landbilk : he mii't 
he fle’s'oted to the wishes and objects of tlm society^ its 
creatni’e. its jackalj its busybody-j, its mouthpiece, its 
in-omptor ; he must deal in law cases, in demurrers, 
in charters, in traditions, in common-places, in logic 
and rhetoric — in everything but common sense aud 
honesty. He must (in Mr. Burke’s phrase) ^disembou’el 
himself of his natural entrails, and Ijo stuifed with 
paltry, blurred sheets of parchment about tlie riglits ’ of 
the privileged few. lie must be a concentrated essence, 
a ^•^^rnished, powdered representative of the vices, 
absurdities, hypocrisy, jealousy, pride, and pragmaticai- 
ness of his party. Sucli a one, by bustle aud sell- 
importance aud puffing, by flattering one to his face, 
and abusing arutther behind his back, by lending him- 
self to the weaknesses of some, and paniperiiig’ the 
mischievous propensities of otliers, will pas.s for a great 
man in a little society. 

Age does not improve the morality of public bodies, 
lliey grow more and jnorc tenacious of their idle privi- 
leges and senseless self-consequence. They get weak 
and obstinate at the same time. 'Jlio.'se who belong to 
them have all the upstart pride and pettifogging spirit 
of their present character ingrafted on the venerable- 
nes.s and superstitious sanctity of ancient institutions. 
They are naturally at issue, first with their neighbours, 
and ne.xt with their contemporaries, on all matters of 
common propriety and judgment. They liecome more 
attached to forms, the more ob.solete they are ; and the 
defence of every absurd and invidious distinction is a 
debt ivhich (by implication) they owe to the tlead as 
well as the living. What might once h:i\’e been of 
serious practical utility they turn to farce, by retaining 
the letter when the spirit is gone : and tlicy do this the 
more, the more glaring the incousistency and want of 
sound reasoning ; for they think they thus give proof 
of their zeal and attactiment to the abstract principle 
on which old establishments exist, the ground of pre- 
sci'ipLion aud authority. The greater the wrong, ike 
greater the right, in all such cases. The esprit de corps 
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doe.^ not take much merit to itself for upholding' uhat 
is justiliable in any system, or the proceedings of any 
party, but for adhering' to what is palpably injurious. 
You may exact the first from an enemy ; the last is 'the 
province of a friend. It has been made a subject of 
complaint, that the champions of the Church, for ex- 
ample, who are advanced to dignities and honours, are 
hardly ever those who defend the common priucijdes 
of Christianity, hut those who volunteer to man the 
out- works, and set up ingenious excuses’ for the (pies- 
tionahle points, the ticklish places in tlie established 
form of worship, that is, for those wliich are attacked 
from without, and are supposed in danger of being 
undermined by stratagem, or carried by assault ! 

The great resoi-ts and seats of learning often outlive 
in this way the intention of the founders as the world 
outgrows them. They may be said to resemble anti- 
quated coquettes of the last age, w'ho think everjd;hing 
ridiculous and intolerable but what was in fashion when 
they were young, and yet are standing proofs of the 
]irogTessnf taste and the vanity of human pretensions. 
Our univei''sities are, in a great measure, become cisterns 
to hold, not conduits to disperse knowledge. '^Flie age 
has the start of them ; that is, other sources of know- 
ledge have been opened since 'their formation, to which 
the world have had access, and have drunk plentifully 
at those living fountains, hut from which they are de- 
barred by the tenor of their charter, and as a matter of 
dignity and privilege. They have grown poor, like the 
old grandees in some counti'ies, by subsisting on the 
inheritance of learning, while the people have grown 
rich i)y ti*ade. They are too much in the nature of 
fivtures in intellect : they stop the way in the road to 
truth ; or at any rate (for they do no't themselves ad- 
vance) they can only be of service as a check-weight on 
the too hasty and rapid cai'eer of innovation. .411 that 
has been invented or thought'^m the last two hundred 
years 'they take no cognizance of, or as little as possible ; 
they are above it ; they stand upon the ancient land- 
marks, and will not budge ; whatever -was not known 
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found and lofty ignorance of. Yet in that; periia] how 
much has lieen done in literature, arts, and scio-nco, ot 
wliich (with the exception of inathenKitical ic now! edge 
the hardest to gainsay or subject to the traTiiuielH oi 
prejudice and barbarous ip.w diviU') scarce any !.rac(5 is 
to be found in the authentic modes of study and Ic-glli™ 
mate iinjuiry wljicdi 2 >revail at either of our I'liivtu-- 
sities ! Ttie unavoidable aim of all corporate bodies td 
learning is not to grow wise, or tea<di others vvisdijin, 
hut to prevent any one else from being oivseeniiiig 
wiser than themselves; in other words, their iufhllilde 
tendency is in the end to suppress inquiry and darken 
knowledge, by setting limits to the mind of nia?i, and 
saying to his proud spirit. Hitherto shalt tlum amne, and 
no farther! It tvould not be an imedifying experiment 
to make a collection of the titles of works j>ubliwhe<l in 
thS course of the year by Members of the Universities, 
If any attempt is to be made to patch up an idle systejii 
in policy or legislation, or cliurch government, it is by 
a Member of tlie University : if any liaslied-up speculu- 
tiou on an old exploded argument is to hfi brought 
forward ‘ in sjute of shame, in erring reason’s Sftil e,’ it 
is by a Member of the University : if a paltry project 
is ushered into the world for comhiuing Jincient j)re- 
judices with modern time-serving, it is Ity a MenilMU* 
of the University. Thus we get at a staled suji^dy of 
the annual Defences of the ISinkiug Fund, '!'iu)ii.”hls on 
the Evils of Education, Treatises on Uredc* (iurtiiuii, 
and Eulogies on Mr. Malthus, all from the .same sniir<‘<s 
and through the .same vent. Jl' they c-aiue ifoni au_v 
other quarter nobody would lixdc at them ; liut they 
have an Jnipriviatar from dulnos.s and aulluwily : no 
know' that there is no offence in them ; and Ih’ey iwo. 
stuck in tlie sho^) window's, and read (in the iiiteiwalu 
of Lord Byron’s works, or the Scotch uov(-js; in cathe- 
dral towns and close b<tf-oughs! 

It is, 1 mnieivtand and believe, proUy much Ihe 
in more modern institutions for the encouragcjiienl of 
the Fine Arts. The end is lost in tlie uumiis; rules 
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take place of nature and genius ; cabal and bustle, and 
struggles for rank and prcc-edence, supersede the study 
and the love of aiL A Royal Academy is a kind of 
hospital and infirmary for the oiiliquities of taste and 
ingenuity — a receptacle where enthusiasm and origin- 
ality stop and stagnate;, and spread their influence no 
farther^ instead of being a school founded fur gonius;, 
or a temple built to fame. 'I'lie gciierality of fcho-.e 
who w'riggle^ or fawn^ or beg their ivay to a seat there, 
live on their certificate of merit to a good old age, and 
are seldom lieard of afterwards. If a man of sterling- 
capacity gets among them, and minds liis own busiaessg 
he is nobody ; he makes no figure in council, in voting, 
in resolutions or speeches. If he comes forward with 
plans and views for the good of the Academy and the 
advancement of art, he is imniediately set upon as a 
visionary, a fanatic, with notions hostile to the interest 
and credit of the existing members of the society, '’If 
he directs the ambition of the scholars to the study of 
History, this strikes at once at the emoluments of the 
profession, who are most of them (hy God’s will) por- 
trait painters. If he eulogises the Antique, and speaks 
highly of the Old Mastez-s, he is supposed to be actuated 
by envy to living painters and natii'e talent. If, again, 
ho insists on a knowledge of anatomy as essential to 
correct drawing, this would seem to imply a want of it 
in our most eminent designers. Every plan, suggestion, 
argument, that has the general purposes and principles 
of art for its object, is thwarted, scouted, ridiculed, 
slandered, as having a malignant aspect towards the 
profits and jiretensions of the great mass of flourishing 
and respectable artists in the country. Tliis leads to 
irritation and ill-will on all sides. IIig obstinacy of 
the constituted authorities keeps 2>ace with the violence 
and e.xtravagauce ojjposed to it ; and tlzey lay all the 
blame on the folly and mistakes they have themselves 
occasioned or increased. It is (considered as a pei-sonai 
(luarrel, not a public question ; by wliicli means the 
dignity of the body is implicated in resenting the sli]is 
and inadvertencies of its members, not in ]>roinoting 
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tixoir common and declared objects. In this soj-t of 

wretched fyacrmene the Barrys and H s stand no 

chance wdtli tlie Catons, the Tubbs^ and F s. Sir 

Josliua oven was obliged to hold himself aloof from 
tiienij and Fuseli passes as a liind of nondescriptj or 
one of his own g'2-otesq?ies. The air of an academy, in 
short, is not the air of genius and immortality ; it is 
too close and heated, and impi'egnated u'ith the notions 
of the common sort. A man steeped in a corrupt 
atmosphere of this description is no longer open to the 
genial impulses of nature and truth, nor sees visions of 
ideal beauty, nor dreams of antique grace and grandeur, 
nor has the iinest works of art continually hovering and 
doatiiig through his uplifted fincy ; hut the images 
that haunt it are rules of the academy, charters, in- 
augural speeches, resolutions passed or rescinded, cards 
of invitation to a council-meeting, or the annual dinner, 
priie medals, and the king’s diploma, constituting him: 
a gentleman and esquire. He ^ wipes out all trivial, 
fond records ’ ; all romantic aspirations ; the Raphael . 
grace, the Guido air’ ; and the commands of the ; 
academy alone ^must live within the book anfl volume 
of his bi’ain, unmixed with baser matter.’ It may be 
doubted whether any work of lasting reputation and 
universal interest can spring up in this soil, or ever 
has done in that of any academy. Ihe last question 
is a matter of fact and history, not of mei*e opinion or 
prejudice ; and may he ascei’tained as such accordingly. 
The mighty names of former times rose before the e.x- 
isteiicc of academies ; and the three greatest paiuters, 
undoubledly, that this country has produced, Rc}'- 
uolds, \Filson, and Hogarth, were not 'dandled and 
swaddled’ into artists in any institution for tlio fine 
arts. I do not apprehend that the names of Chantrey 
or Wilkie (great as one, and considerable as the other of 
them is) can he made use of in any w'ay to impugn the 
jet of this argument, W© may hud a considerable im- 
provement in some o.f our artists, when they get out of 
tlie I'ortex for a time. Sir Tlionias Lam’enco is all the 
better fur having been abstracted for a year or two from 
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Sunierset House ; and Mr. DawOj llie)' lias been 
doing wonders in the North. B’Ikmi will he return, 
and once more '^bid Britannia rival Greece’.^ 

Mr. Canning somewhere lays it down as a rule, that 
corporate bodies are necessarily correct and pure in 
their conduct, from the knowledge which ihe indi- 
viduals composing them have of one another, and the 
jealous vij^lance they exercise over each other’s motives 
and characters ; whereas people collected into mobs are 
disorderly aiid unprincipled from being utterly un- 
known and unaccountable to each other. This is a 
curious pafis of wit. 1 differ with him in both parts 
of the dilemma. To begin with the first, and to 
handle it somewhat cavalierly, according to the model 
before us ; we know, for instance, there is said to ho 
honour among thieves, but very little honesty towards 
others. Their honour consists in the division of the 
booty, not in the mode of acquiring it : they do *^not 
(often) betray one another, but they will waylay a 
stranger, or knock out a traveller’s brains : they may 
be depended on in giving the alarm when any of their 
j)osts are'' in danger of being surprised ; and they -will 
stand together for their ill-gotten gains to the last 
drop of their blood. Yet they form a distinct society, 
and are strictly I'esponsible for their behaviour to one 
another and to their leader. Idiey are not a mob, but 
a gang^ completely in one anot}iei’’s power and secrets. 
Their familiarity, how^ever, with the proceedings of 
the corp^‘ does not lead them to expect or to exacit from 
it a very high standard of moral honesty ; that is out 
of the question; hut they are sure to gain the good 
opinion of their fellows by committing all sorts of 
depredations, fraud, and violence against the com- 
munity at largo. So (not to speak it profanely) some 
of Mr. Croker’s friends may be very respectable people 
in their way — '^all honourable men’ — ])ut their x-espeet- 
ahility is confined wdthiu pai'ty limits ; every one does 
not sympathise in the integrity of their viexvs ; tlie 
understanding between them anti the public is not 
well defined or reciprocal. Or, suppose a gang 
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of pickpockets hustle a passenger in the street, 

and the mob set upon them^ and proceed to 

execute summary justice upon such as they can 
lay hands on^ am I to conclude that the rogue.'= 

are in the rights because theirs is a system of 

well- organised knavery, which they settled in the 
morning, with their eyes one upon the other, and 
which they regularly review at night, with a due 
estimate of each other’s motives, character, and con- 
duct in the business ; and that the hoirest men arc m 
the wj-ong, because they are a casual collection of un- 
l)rejudi(!ed, disinterested individuals, taken at a -^'enture 
from the mass of the people, acting without concert 
or responsibility, on the spur of the occasion, and 
giving way to their instantaneous impulses and honest 
anger ? Slobs, in fact, then, are almost always riglit 
in tlieir feelings, and often in their judgments, on tliis 
very "account— that being utteidy unknown to and 
disconnected with each other, they have no point of 
union or principle of co-operation between them, but 
the natural sense of justice recognised by all persons 
in common. They appeal, at the first meeting, not 
to certain symbols and watchwords privately agreed 
upon, like Freemasons, hut to the maxims and instincts 
proper to all the world. They liave no other clue to 
guide them to their object hut either the dictates of 
the heart or the universally understood sentiments of 
.society, neither of which are likely to be in the wrong. 
The flame which bursts out and blazes from popular 
sympathy is made of honest hut homely materials. It 
is not kindled by sparks of wit or sophistry, nor 
damped ])y the cold calculations of self-interest. I'lie 
multitude may he wantonly set on i>y others, as is too 
often the case, or be carried too far in the impulse of 
rage and disappointment ; but their resentment, when 
lliey are loft to themselves, is almost uniformly, in 
the first instance, excited d)y some evident abuse and 
wrong ; and the excesses into \vhich they run arise 
from that A'cry want of foresight and regular system 
which is a pledge of the uprightness and heartiness 
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WHHTHEB ACTORS OUGHT TO SIT IN THE BOXES? 

I THINK not ; and that for the following reasons^ as 
well as I can give them : — 

Actors belong to the public : their persons are iiofc 
their own property. They exhibit themselves on the 
stage : that is enough, without displaying themselves 
in the boxes of the theatre. I conceive that an actor, 
on account of the very circumstances of his profession, 
ought to keep himself as much incognito as possible. 
He plays a number of parts disguised, transformed 
into them as much as he can by his so potent art,’ 
and he should not disturb this borrowed impression 
by unmasking before company moi’e than he can help. 
Let him go into the pit, if he pleases, to see— not into 
the first circle, to be seen. He is seen enough without 
that : he is the centre of an illusion that he is bound 
to support, both, as it appears to me, by a certain self- 
respect which should repel idle curiosity, and by a 
certain deference to the public, in whom he has "in- 
spired cerbiiu prejudices wliich he is covenanted not 
to break. He represents the majesty of successive 
kings ; ho takes the responsibility of heroes and lovers 
on himself ; tlie maullo of genius and nature falls on 
his shoulders ; we ‘ pile millions ’ of associations on 
him, under wdiich he should be ^ buried quick/ and 
not perk out an iuausjjjcious face upon us, u-ith a 
plain-cut coat, to say, ‘ What fools you all were !— 1 
am not Hamlet the Pane ! ’ 

It is very well and in strict propriety for .\Ir. 
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MatliewSj in liis At HomB;, after lie luis lieen imitating 
hi s inimitable Scotchwoman, to slip out as quick as 
lightning, and appear in the side-box shaking hands 
with our old friend Jack Bannister. It adds to our 
surprise at the versatility of his changes of place and 
appearance, and he had been before us in liis own 
person during a great part of the evening. There was 
no harm done — no imaginary spell broken— no dis- 
continuity of thought or sentiment. Mr. Mathews is 
himself (without offence be it spoken) both a cleverer 
and more respectable man than many of the characters 
he represents. Not so when 

O’er the stage the Ghost of Hamlet .stalks, 

Othello rages, Desdemona mourn. s, 

And poor Monimia poiu's her soul in love, 

A different feeling then prevails: — close, close »the 
scene upon them, and never break that fine phantas- 
magoria of the brain. Or if it must be done at all, 
let us choose some other time and place for it : let 
no one wantonly dash the Circean cup from our lips, 
or dissolve the spirit of enchantment in the very palace 

of enchantment. Go, Mr. , and sit somewhere 

, ; else ! What a thing it is, for instance, ftir any part of 

f an actor’s dress to come off uue.xpectedly while he is 

' '' playing ! What a cut it is upon himself and the audi- 

ence ! \That an effort he has to recover himself, and 
struggle’' through this e-xposure of the naked truth ! 
It has been considered as one of the triumphs of 
Garrick’s rtagic power, that once, when he was playing 
Lear, his crown of .straw came off’, and nobody laughed 
or took the least notice, so much had he identified 
himself with the character. Was he, after this, to pay 
so little ro.spect to 'the feelings he had inspired, as to 
tear off his tattered robes, and take the old crazed 
king with him to play the fool in the boxes ? 

No ; let Mm pass. Vex not his luirting spirit, 

Nor on the rack of this rouglMVoiid 
Stretch Mm out farther ! .. 
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Somo. lady is said to have fallen in love with Carrick 
from Leiug' present when he played the part of Romeo, 
on winch he observed., that he tvoiild undertake to 
cure her of her folly if she would only come and see 
him in Abel Drug^gcr. So the modern tragedian and 
fine gentleman^ by appearing to advantage, and con- 
spicuously, in propria persona, may easily cure us of 
our predilection for all the principal characters he 
.shines in. ‘.Sir! do you think Alexander looked o’ 
this fashion in his lifetime, or was perfumed so? Had 
Julius t'af.sar such a nose? or wore his frill as you do? 
You have .slain I don’t know how many heroes ‘’’with 
a hare hoclkiii,” the gold pin in your shirt, ainl spoiled 
all the fine love s]>eeches you will ever make by picking' 
your teeth with that inimitable air 1 ’ 

An actor, after having performed his part well, 
instead of courting farther distinction, should affect 
obscurity, and ‘ steal most guilty-like away,’ conscious 
of admiration that he can support nowhere hut in his 
proper sphere, and jealous of his own and others’ good 
fipinion of him, in proportion as he is a darlbig in the 
public eye. He cannot avoid attracting dispropor- 
tionate attention : why should he wish to fix it on 
himself in a perfectly flat and insignificant part, viz. 
his own character? It was a bad custom to bring 
authors on the stage to crown them. Omne Ignotum 
pro niagnifieo est. Even professed critics, I think, 
should be shy of putting themselves forward tc? applaud 
loudly : any one in a crowd has ‘ a voice potential ’ as 
the press : it is either committing their pretensions a 
little indiscreetly, or confirming their own judgment 
by a clapping of hands. If you only go and give tlie 
cue lustily, the liouse seems in wonderful accord wfith 
your opiuiou.s. An actor, like a king, should only 
appear on state occasions. He loses popularity by 
too much publicity ; or, according to the proverb, 
Jhniifiaritij breeds contempt. Both characters personate 
a certain abstract idea, are seen in a fictitious costume, 
ami when they have ‘ shuffled off this more than mortal 
coil,’ they had better keep out of the way — the acts 
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and sentiments emanating from themselves will not 
carry on the illusion of our prepossessions. Ordinary 
transactions do not give scope to grace and dignity 
like romantic situations or prepared pageants, and the 
little is apt to prevail over the great, if we come to 
count the instances. 

The motto of a great actor should be aut Oa;,wr aut 
nihil. I do not see how with his crown, or plume of 
feathersj he can get through those little box-doors 
without stooping and squeezing his artificial import- 
ance to tatters. The entrance of the stage is arched 
so high ‘ that playei'S may get throughj and keep their 
gorgeous turbans ou^ without good-morrow to the 
gods!’ 

The top-tragedian of the day has too large and 
splendid a train following him to have room for them 
in one of the dress-boxes. WTien he appears therOj it 
should be enlarged expressly for the occasion ; for at 
his lieels marcli the figures, in full costume, of Cato, 
and Brutus, and Cassius, and of him with the falcon 
eye, and" Othello, and Lear, and crook-backed Richard, 
and Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, and numbers more, 
and demand entrance along with him, shadows to 
which he alone lends bodily substance ! ^ The graves 
yawn and render up their dead to push us from our 
stools.’ There is a mighty hustle at the door, a 
gibbering and .squeaking in the lohbie.s. An actor’s 
retinue Ts imperial, it presses upon the imagination 
too much, and he should therefore slide unnoticed 
into the pit. Authors, who are in a manner his 
makers and masters, sit there contented — vt'liy should 
not he? He is used to show himself.’ 'Tiiat, then, is 
the very reason ho should conceal ijis person at other 
times. A habit of ostentation should not he- reduced 
to a principle. If I had seen the late Gentleman Lewis 
fliittering in a prominent sjtuation in the boxes, i 
sliould iiave been puzzled whether to think of iiim a.s 
the Copper Captain, or as Bobadil, or Jianger, or 
Young Rapid, or : Lord Foppington, or fifty otiier 
whimsical characters ,* then I should ha^'O got Miuidon 
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and Quick and a parcel more of them in my head. 
till Ony brain would have been like a smoke-jack ’ : 
1 should not have known what to make of it; but if 
i had seen him in the pit, 1 should merely bare eyed 
him with respectful curiosity, and have told every one 
that if/uii was Gentleman Lewis. tTe should have con- 
cluded from the cii-curnstance that ho was a modest, 
sensible man : we all knew beforehand that he could 
show off whenever be pleased ! 

There is one class of performers that I think is (juitc 
exempt from the foregoing reasoning, I mean retired 
aetors. Come when they wall and where they will, 
they are wcdcome to their old friends. They have as 
good a right to sit in tlie boxes as children at tlie 
holidays. But they do not, somehow, come often. It 
is but a melancholy recollection with them : — 


Mrs. Garrick still goes often, and hears the applause of 
her husband over again in the shouts of the pit. Had 
Mrs, Pritchard or Mrs, Clive been living, I am afraid 
we should have seen little of them — it would have been 
too home a feeling wdth them. Mrs. Siddons seldom if 
ever goes, and yet she is almost the only thing left 
worth seeing there. She need not stay away on 
account of any theory that I can form. She is out 
of the pale of all theories, and annihUates ail rules. 
"WTierever she sits there is grace and grandeur, there 
is tragedy personified. Her seat is the undivided 
throne of the IVagic Muse. She had no need of the 
robes, tlie .'^weeping train, Ibe ornaments of the stage ; 
in herself she is as great as any being slie ever repre- 
sented in the ripeness and plenitude of lier power ! 
1 should not, 1 confess, have had the same paramount 
abstracted feeling at seeing John Kemble there, w'hom 
1 venerate at a distance, and should not have kuo-vvu 
•■.vhetiier he wjis plaj'ing off’ the great man or the great 
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1 know it may be said in answer to all tins pretext of 
keeping" tbe character of the player inviolate^ ^Al^’^hat 
is there more commou^ in factj than for the hero of a 
tragedy to speak tlie prologue^ or than for the heroine^ 
ivho has been stabbed or poisoned, to revive, and come 
forward laughing in the epilogue?’ As to the epi- 
logue, it is spoken to get rui of the idea of the tragedy 
altogether, and to ward od the fury of the pit, who 
may be bent on its damnation. I'he greatest incon- 
gruity you can hit upon is, therefore, the most proper 
for this purpose. But I deny tliat the hero of a 
tragedy, or the principal character in it, is ever- 
pitched upon to delir-er the prologue. It is always, 
by prescription, some rvalking shadow, some poor 
player, who cannot even spoil a part of any conse- 
quence. Is there not Mr. Claremont always at hand 
for this purpose, whom the late king pronounced three 
times to be '^a had actor’ Wliat is tliere in comfhon 
between that accustomed wave of the hand and the 
cocked hat under the arm, and any passion or person 
that can be brought forward on the stage ? It is not 
that we ^can be said to acquire a prejudice against SQ 
harmless an actor as Mr*. Claremont : we are horn with 
a prejudice against a speaker of prologues. It is an 
innate idea : a natural instinct : there is a particular 
organ in the brain provided for it. Do we not all hate 
a manager ? It is not because he is insolent or impeiv 
tiuent, or fond of making ridiculous speeches, or a 
notorious puffer, or ignorant, or mean, or vain, but it is 
,• because we see him in a coat, waistcoat, and hrocclies. 

The stage is the world of fantasy : it is Queen Mab 

1 Mr. Munden and Sir. Olaremont went one Sunday to Windsoi’ 
to set) the king. They passed with other spectators once or twice ; 
at last, his late majesty distinguished Mnnden in the orow'd arid 
called him to him. Alter treating him with much cordial familiarity, 
the king s.aid, ‘And, pray, who is that with you?’ JIunden, with 
many congees, and contortions of face, replied, ‘An jdease your 
majesty, it’s Mr. Claremont of the Theatre Eoyal, Drury fane.’ 
‘Oh! yes,’ said the king, ‘I know fcim well— a l)ad actor, a had 
actor, a had actor ! ’ Why kings should repeat what they say three 
times, is odd : their saying it once is quite enough. I have ahvays 
liked Mr. Claremont’s face since 1 heard this anecdote, and perhaps 
the tellingit may have the same effect on other people. 
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tliat lias invited us to her revels tliere^ and all tliat 
have to do with it slioiild wear motley ! 

Liistlvj there are some actors by profession whose 
faces we like to see in the boxes or anywhere else ; 
hut it is Itecause they are no actorsj, but z-ather gentle- 
men and scholars, and in their proper places in the 
boxes, or ivherever they are. Does not an actor him- 
self, 1 would ask, feel conscious and awkward in the 
boxes if lie thinks that he is known ? And does he not 
sit there in spite of this uneasy feeling-, and run the 
gauntlet of impertinent looks and wliisper-s, only to 
get a little hy-admiratiou, as he thinks? It is liardly 
to be supposed that he comes to see the play — the 
show. He m.ust have enough of plays and finery. 
But he wants to see a favourite (perhaps a rival) actor 
in a striking part. Then the place for him to do this 
is the pit. Painters, I know, always get as close up to 
a jSicture they want to copy as they can ; and I should 
imagine actors would want to do the same, in order 
to look into the texture and mechanism of their art. 
Even theatrical critics can make nothing of ajzart that 
they see from the boxes. If you sit in the rtage-box, 
your attention is drawn off by the company and othen* 
circumstances. If yon get to a distance (so as to be 
out of the reach of notice) you can neither hear nor 
see well. For myself, I would as soon take a seat on 
the top of the Monument to give an account of a first 
appearance, as go into the second or third tie^, of boxes 
to do it, I went, but the other day, with a l)ox-ticket 
to see Miss Fanny Brunton come out in Juliet, and 
Mr. Macready make a first appearance in Romeo ; and 
though I was told (by a tolerable judge) that the new 
Juliet was the most elegant figure on the stage, and 
that Mr, Macready’s Romeo was quite beautifnf, I vow 
to God 1 knew nothing of it. So little could I tell of 
the matter that at one time I mistook Mr, Horrebow 
for Mr. Abbott. I havoseen Mr. Kean play Sir Giles 
( n-ciTeach one night from the front of the pit, and a 
few nights after from the front boxes facing the stage. 
It was another thing altogether. Tliat whicii liad 
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been so lately notliiiig but tlesh and bloody a living 
fibre;, ‘'instinct with, lire’ and spirit, ■vvas no better 
tlian a little fantoccini figure, darting baclcu'ards and 
forwards on the -stage, starting, screaming, and play- 
ing a manlier of fantastic tricks before the audience. 
I could account, in the latter instance, for tlie little 
approbation of the performance manifested around me, 
and also for the general scepticism with j-espect to 
Mr. Kean’s acting, which has been said to jirevaii 
among those who cannot condescend to go into the 
])it, and have not intei'est in the orche.stra-— to see him 
act. niey may, then, stay away altogether. Hi.s face 
is the running comment on his acting, which recon- 
ciles the .audience to it. Without that index to hi.s 
mind, you are not prepared for the vehemence and 
suddenness of his gestures ; his pauses are long, 
abrupt, and unaccountable, if not filled up by the 
expression ; it is in the working of his face that you 
see the writhing and coiling up of the passions before 
they make their serpent-spring ; the lightning of his 
eye prec,^des the hoarse burst of thunder from his 
voice. 

One may go into the boxes, indeed, and criticise 
acting and actors with Sterne’s stop-watch, but not 
otherwise — ‘ “ And between the nominative case and 
the verb (which, as your loi'dship know.s, should agree 
together in number, person, etc.), there was a full 
pause of^a second and two-thirds.” — “But was the eye 
silent — did the look say nothing “ I looked only 
at the stop-watch, ray lord.” — “Excellent critic!”’ 
—If any, other actor, indeed, goes to see Mr. Kean 
act, with a view to avoid imitation, this maj^ be the 
place, or rather it is the way to run into it, for you 
see only his extravagances and defects, which are the 
most easily carried away. Mr. Mathe\i’S may translate 
him into an At Home even from the slipsi! — Dis- 
tinguished actors, then, ought, 1 conceive, to set tbe 
example of going into the pit, were it only for tlieir 
own sakes. I remember a trifling circumstance, which 
1 worked up at the time into a confirmation of this 
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theory of mine, eiifri-afted on old prejudice and tradi- 
; tion.j I had frot into the middle of the pitj at 

‘i considerable risk of hroketi bones^ to see Mr, Kean iii 

j one of his early parts, when I perceived two young’ 

I men seated a little behind me, with a certain space left 

round them. Ihey were dressed in the height of the 
I fashion, in light drah-coloured greatcoats, and with 
I their shirt-sleeves drawn down over their hands, at a 
time when thi.s wms not so common as it has since 
become, I took them , for younger sous of some old 
family at least. One of them, that Tvas very good- 
looking, I thought iniglit be Lord Byron, and his 
companion might be Mr. Hobhouse. They seemed to 
have wandered from another sphere of this our planet 
to witness a masterly performance to the utmost 
advantage. This stamped the thing. They were, 
undoubtedly, young men of rank and fashion; but 
their taste was greater than their regard for appear- 
ances. The pit was, after all, the true resort of 
thoroughbred critics and amateurs. When there was 
anything worth seeing, this was the place.; and I 
began to feel a sort of reflected importance in the 
consciousness that I also was a critic. Nobody sat 
i " near them — it would have seemed like aii intrusion. 
Not a syllable was uttered. — They were two clerks in 
the Victualling Office ! 

IVhat I would insist on, then, is this — that for Mr. 
Kean, or Mr. Young, or Mr. Macready, or any of 
those that are cried out upon in the top of the 
* compass ’ to obtrude themselves voluntarily or ostenta- 

tiously upon our notice, when they are out of character , 
is a solecism iu theatricals. For them to thrust them- 
so,lve.s forward before the scenes, is to drag u.s behind 
i,hem against our will, than which nothing can he more 
fatal to a true ])<'ission for the stage, and wliicli is 
a ])rivileg’e that .should he kept sacred for impertinent 
curiosity. (.)h ! while 1 live, let me not he admitted 

1 1 Tlie ti'imli-inaker, I grant, in the Spectator's time, sat in the two- 

I shilling gallery. But that was in the 6J)«ctaior’s time, and notin the 

days ol Mr. timirlce and Mr. Wyatt. 
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(under special favour) to an actor's dressing-rooiru 
l-et me not see liow Cato painted, or how {Ja\':ar 
combed ! Let me not meet the prompt-hoys in the 
passage^ nor see the half-lighted candles stuck against 
the hare wallsj nor hear the creaking of machines, oi- 
the fiddlers laughing ; nor see a Cioliimhine practising 
a pirouette in sober sadness, nor Air, Grimaldi’s face 
di-op from mirth to sudden melancholy as he ])assos the 
side-scene, as if a shadow crossed it, nor witness the 
long-chinned generation of the pantomime sit twirling 
their thumbs, nor overlook the fellow- who holds the 
candle for the moon in the scene between Lorenzo and 
Jessica! fSpax-e me this insight into secrets 1 am not 
bound to kno-w. The stage is not a mistress that we 
;• are sworn to undress. \Vhy should we look behind 

1 the glass of fiishion.'^ Why should we prick the 

i' bubble that reflects the world, and turn it to a Bttlo 

soap and water } Trust a little to first appearances — 

5 lea\'e something to fancy, I observe that the gre;it 

\ puppets of the real stage, who themselves play a grand 

f;; V part, lilije to get into the boxes over the stage ; where 

i ' they see nothing from the proper point of view, but 

• peep and pry into what is going on like a magpie 

looking into a marrow-bone. This is just like them. 
So they look down upon human life, of which they are 
ignorant. They see the exits and entrances of the 
players, something that they suspect is meant to be 
kept fram them (for they think they are always 
liable to be imposed upon) : the petty pageant of an 
hour ends with, each scene long hefoi’e the catastrophe, 
and the tragedy of life is turned to farce under their 
eyes. These people laugh loud at a pantomime, and 
are delighted with clowns and pantaloons. They ]>ay 
no attention to anything else. The stage-boxes exist 
in contempt of the stage and common sense. The 
private boxes, on the contrar;^^, should he reserved as 
the receptacle for the officers of state and great 
diplomatic characters, who wish to avoid, rather than 
court popular notice ! 
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ON TUK DISADVANTAGES OP INTEIAECTUAI, SUPERIORITY 

The chief disadvantage of knoiving more and seeing 
farther than othei’s, is not to be generally understood. 
A man is^ in consequence of thisj liable to .start 
parado.xesj viddoh immediately transport him beyond 
the reach of the common-place reader. A person 
speaking once in a slighting manner of a i^ery original- 
minded man, received for answer, ^He strides on so 
far before you that he dwindles in the distance 1 ” 

Petrarch complains that 'Nature had made him 
different from other people’ — .sinyular' d’ aliVi genti. 
The great happiness of life is, to be neither better nor 
worse than the general run of those you meet with. 
If you are beneath them, you are trampled upon ; if 
you are above them, you soon find a mortifying level 
in their difference to what you particularly pique your- 
self upon. WTiat is the use of being moral in a night- 
cellar, or wise in Bedlam ? ' To be honest,' as this 

world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousaud.’ So say.s Shakespear ; and the commen- 
tiitors hai’o not added that, under these circumstances, 
a man is more likely to become the butt of .slander 
than the mark of admiration for being so. 'Hoiv 
now, thou partionlar follow ? ’ is the common answer 
to all such out-of-the-way pretensions. By not 
doing as tho.se at Romevdo, ive cut ourselves off from 
good-fellowship and society. We speak another 

1 .raclt C.'iule's salutation to one who tries to reeouirnend himself 
l)y saying lie can write and read.— See Henry VI. Part Second. 
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laiiguagej have notions of our own^ and are treated as 
of a different species. Nothing can he more awkward 
than to intrude with any such far-fetched ideas among 
the common herd, who will be sure to 

Stand aU astonied, like a sort of steers, 

; * ’Mongst whom some beast of strange and foreign race 

! ! LTowares is chanced, far straying from his peers : 

H n So will their ghastly gaze betray their hidden fears. 

Ignox’ance of another’s meaning is a sufficient cause 
(if leai-j and fear produces hatred : lienee the suspicion 
and rancour entertained against all those who set up 
for greater refinement and wdsdom than their neigh- 
bours. It is in vain to think of softening down tins 
spirit of hostility by simplicity of manners, or by con- 
descending to persons of low estate. The more you 
' ■ condescend, tlie more they wdll presume upon it ; they 

; ii w’ill fear you less, but hate you more ; and will be the 

' more determined to take their revenge on you ffJr a 
superiority as to which they are entirely in the dark, 
and of ivhich you yourself seem to entertain consider- 
able doubt. All the humility in the world will only 
1 pass forVeakness and folly. They have no notion of 

such a thing. They always put their liest foot foriyard; . 
and argue that you would do the same if you had affy 
such wonderful talents as people say. You had betteiv 
therefore, play off the great man at once-— hector, 
swagger, talk big, and ride the high horse oyer them : 
you may by this means e.xtort outward respect or com- 
mon civility ; but you will get nothing (witli low people) 
by forbearance and good -nature but open insult (nv 
silent contempt. Coleridge always talks to people 
about what they don’t understand : T, for one, endea- 
vour to talk to tliem about what they do understand, 
and find I only get the more ill-will by it. They con- 
ceive I do not think them capable of anything better ; 
that I do not think it worth while, as the vulgar sayirig 
is, to throw a word to a dog. Lonce complained of thi.s 
to Coleridge, thinking it hard J, should be sent to 
Coventry for not making a prodigious display. He 
said : ‘ As you assume a certain character, you ought 
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to produce your credojitials. It is a tax upon. ])eople's 
good-nature to admit superiority of any kind^ even 
where there is the most evident proof of it ; but it is 
too hard a task for tlie imagination to admit it without 
any apparent ground at all/ 

Tliere is not a greater error than to suppose that 
you avoid the envy^, malicej and uucharitableness, . so 
common in the world_, hy going among people without 
pretensions. There are no people who have no pre- 
tensions ; or the feii'er their pretensions, the less they 
can afford to acknowledge yours without some sort of 
value received. The more information individuals 
possess, or the more they have refined upoii any sub- 
ject, the more readily can they conceive and admit tlie 
.same kind of superiority to themselves that they feel 
over others. But from the low, dull, level sink of 
ignorance and vulgarity, no idea or love of excellence 
caS. arise. You think you are doing mighty well with 
them ; that you are laying aside the buckram of pedan- 
try and jpretence, and getting the character of a plain, 
unassuming, good sort of fellow. It will not do. All 
the while that you are making these familiar "advances, 
and wanting to be at your ease, they are trying to re- 
cover the wind of you. You may forget that you are 
an author, an artist, or what not — ^they do not forget 
that tliey are nothing, nor bate one jot of their desire 
to prove you in the same predicament. They take 
hold of some circumstance in your dress ; your manner 
of entering a room is difi’ereut from that of other 
people ; you do not cat vegetables— tliat’s odd ; you 
have a particular phrase, which they repeat, and this 
becomes a sort of standing joke; you look grave, or 
ill; you talk, or are more silent than usual; you are 
in or out of pocket : all these petty, inconsiderable 
circumstances, in which you resemble, or are unlike 
other people, form so many counts in the indictment 
which is going on in iheir imaginations against you, 
and ai’o s() many contradictions in your character. In 
any one else they Avoiiid pass unnoticed, hut in a persoji 
of whom they had heard so much they cannot make 
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them out at all. Meanwhile, those tilings iu ivlhch 
you may really excel go for nothing, because tliey 
(jannot judge of them. They speak highly of some 
book which you do not like, and therefore you make 
no answer. You recommend them to go and see some 
picture in which they do not find much to admire. 
How are you to convince them that you are right? 
Can you make them perceive that the fault is iu them, 
and not in the jiicture, unless you could give them your 
knowledge? They hardly distinguish the difference 
between a Coi*reggio and a common daub. Does this 
lu-ing you any nearer to an understanding ? The more 
you know of the difference, the more deeply you feel 
it, or the more earnestly you wish to convey it, the 
farther do you find yourself removed to an immeasur- 
able distance from the possibility of making them enter 
into views and feelings of which they have not even 
the first rudiments. You cannot make them see wfth 
your eyes, and they must judge for themselves. 

Intellectual is not like bodily strength. You have 
no hold of the understanding of others but by their 
sympathy. Your knowing, in fact, so much more 
about a subject does not give you a superiority, that 
is, a power over them, hut only readers it the more 
impossible for you to make the least impression on 
them. Is it, then, an advantage to you ? It may be, 
as it relates to your own private satisfaction, but it 
places a greater gulf between you and society. It 
throws stumbling-blocks in your way at every turn. 
All that you take most jn-idc and pleasure in is lost 
upon the vulgar eye. What they are pleased with is 
a matter of indiff’erence or of distaste to you. In see- 
ing a number of persons turn over a portfolio of priuLs 
from different masters, what a trial it is to the ])atieu(a.>, 
how it jars the nerves to hear them fall into raptures 
at some common-place ffirasy thing, and pass over sunie 
divine expression of countenaifce without notice, or 
wdth a remark that it is very singular-looking? How 
useless it is in such cases to fret or argue, or remon- 
strate ? Is it not quite as "vrell to bo without all Lius 
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Iiypercritical, fastidious knowledge, and to be pleased 
or displeased as it happens, or struck with the lirst 
fault or beauty that is pointed out by others r I would 
be glad almost to change my acquaintance vsdtli pictures, 
with books, and, certainly, what I know of mankind, 
for anybody’s ignorance of them ! 

It is recorded in the life of some worthy (whose 
urime 1 forget) that he v/as one of those ‘'who loved 
hospitality and respect ’ : and 1 profess to belong to 
the same classification of mankind. Ci^’ility is with 
me a jewel. 1 like a little comfortable cheer, and 
careless, indolent chat. 1 liate to be always wise, or 
aiming at wisdom. 1 have enough to do wi'tii literarj' 
cabals, questions, critics, actors, essay-wTiting, without 
talcing them out witli me for recreation, and into all 
companies. I wish at tliese times to pass for a good- 
hun^oured fellow ; and good-will is all I ask in return 
to make good conipany."^ I do not desire to be always 
posing myself or others with the questions of fate, 
free-will, foreknowledge absolute, etc. 1 must uubend 
sometimes. I must occasionally lie fallow. 'Phe kind 
of conversation that I affect most is what sort of a day 
it is, and whether it is likely to rain or liold up line 
for to-morrow. This I consider as enjoying the otium 
cum dignitate, as the end and privilege of a life of study. 
1 would resign myself to this state of easy iudilfereuce, 
but I find I cannot. I must maintain a certain pre- 
tension, which is tar enough from my vidsh. • I must 
bo put ou my defence, 1 must take up the gauntlet 
continually, or I find I lose ground. ‘ I am nothing, 
if not critical.’ "While I am thinking what o’clock it 
is, or how 1 came to blunder in quoting a well-known 
passage, as if 1 had done it on purpose, others are 
thinking whether 1 am not really as dull a fellow ns 
1 am sometimes said to be. If a drizzling shower 
patters against the windows, it puts me in mind of a 
niiid spring rain, from which I retired twenty years 
ago, into a little public-house near W em in Shropshire, 
and wliile 1 saw the plants and shrubs before the door 
iinbibe the dewy moisture, quaffed a glass of .sparkling 
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ale, and walked Lome in tlie dusk of evoniug, brigliler 
to me than noonday suns at present are ouid J 
indulge this feeling? In vain. 1 hey ask me whar 
news there is, and stare if I say 1 don t know, .t a 
new actress has come out, why must I have seen her.;; 
If a new novel has appeared, why must I have read it.-' 
I, at one time, used to go and take a hand at crihKige 
with a friend, and afterwards discuss a cold sirloin ot 
bec^ and tbrow out a few lackadaisical reniai ks^ iii 
a waV to please myself, hut it would not do long. I 
set up little pretension, and therefore the little that 
I did set up was taken from me. _ As I said nothing on 
that subject myself, it was continually thrown in my 
teeth that I was an author. From having me at this 
disadvantage, my friend wanted to peg on a hole or 
two in the game, and was displeased if I would not let 
him If I won off him, it was hard he should he beat 
by an author. If he won, it would he strange if he did 
not understand the game better than I did. If I men- 
tioned my favourite game of rackets, there was a general 
silence, ?is if this was my weak point. If I complained 
of being ill, it was asked why I made myself so. If 
I said such an actor had played a part well, the answer 
was, there was a different account in one of the news- 
papers. If any allusion was made to men of letters, 
there was a suppressed smile. If I told a humorous 
story, it was difficult to say whether the laugh was at 
me or ai the narrative. The wife hated me for my 
ugly face ; the servants, because I could not always get 
them tickets for the play, and because they could not 
tell exactly what an author meant. ^ If a paragraph 
appeared against anything I had written, 1 found it 
was ready there before me, and I was to undergo a 
regular ronsthig. I submitted to all this till I was 
tired, and then I gave it up. _ 

One of the miseries of intellectual pretensions is, 
that nine-tenths of those you 1£ome in contact witli do 
not know whether you are an impostor or not. I 
dread that certain anonymous criticisms should get 
into the hands of servants whore I go, or that my hatter 
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or .slioeinnker sliould happen to read them^ wlio cannot 
popsihly tell ivliether they are -vrell or ill founded. 
Tlie ignorance of the world leaves one at the mercy 
of its malice. There are people whose g'ood opinion or 
g’ood-will you want^, setting aside all literary preten- 
sions; and it is hard to lose by an ill report (which you 
have no means of rectifying) what you cannot gain by 
a good one. After a diatribe in the Quarterly (which is 
taken in by a gentleman ^vho occupies my old apart- 
ments on the first floor)^ xny landloi'd brings me up his 
bill (of some standing)^ and’ on my offering to give him 
so much in money and a note of hand for tlie rest, 
shakes his head, and says he is afraid he couhl make 
no use of it. Soon after, the daughter comes in, and, 
on my mentioning the circumstance carelessly to her, 
replies gravely, '^that indeed her father has been 
almost ruined by bills.’ This is the unkindest cut of all. 
It Rs in vain for me to endeavour to explain that the 
publication in which I am abused is a mere government 
engine — an organ of a political faction. They know 
nolhing about that. They only know such ^ind such 
imputations are thrown out ; and the more 1 try to 
remove them, the more they think there is some truth 
in them. Pei’haps the people of the house are strong 
Tories — government agents of some soift. Is it for me 
to enlighten their ignorance ? If I say, I once wrote a 
thing called Prince Maurice’s Parrot, and an Essay on 
the Regal Character, in the former of which, allusion 
is made to a noble marquis, and in the latter to a great 
personage (so at least, I am told, it has been construed), 
and that Mr. Croker has peremptory instructions to 
retaliate, they cannot conceive what connection there 
can he between me and such distinguished characters. 

1 can get no farther. Such is the misery of pretensions 
beyond your situation, and which are not backed by 
any external symbols of wealth or rank, intelligible to 
all mankind ! • 

The impertinence of admiration is scarcely more 
tolerable than the demonstrations of contempt. I have 
known a person whom I had never seen before besiege 
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me all dinner-time witli asking what ai-i.icles I iiad 
written in tlic Edinburgh Meview/ I was nt last ashamed 
to answer to my splendid sins in that way. Others 
will pi(!k out something not yours, and pay they ara 
sure no one else could write it. By the hrst sentonce 
they can always tell your stylo. No\v J hate my style 
to bo known, as 1 hate all idiosynoruNy. These ohaeijui- 
ous lialterers could not pay me a ^corse com])iimeni;. 
Then there are those v,"ho make a point of readiiig 
everything you write (which is fuL^ome) ; while others, 
more proAmking, regularly lend your works to a friend 
as soon as they receive them. They pretty well knovv 
your notions on the dili'ercnt subjects, from having 
heard you talk about tliem. Besides, they have a 
greater value for your personal character than they 
liave for your Avritings. You e.xplain things better in 
a common AA'ay, when you are not aiming at effect, 
(others tell you of the faults they have heard foifhd 
Avith your last book, and that they defend your style 
in general from a charge of obscurity. A friend once 
told me pf a quarrel he had had with a near relation, 
Avho denied that I knew how to spell the commonest 
Avords. These are comfortable confidential communica- 
tions to which authors who have their friends and 
excusers are subject. A gentleman told me that a 
lady had objected to my use of the Avord iearneder as 
had' grammar. He said he thought it a pity that I did 
not tak^ more care, but that the lady AA^as perhaps 
prejudiced, as her husband held a government office. 

1 looked for the word, and found it in a motto from 
Butler. I was piqued, and desired him to tell the fair 
critic that the fault aa'us not in me, hut in one AA’-ho had 
far more wit, more learning, and loyalty than I could 
pretend to. Then, again, some will pick out the 
Hottest thing of yours they can find to load it with 
panegyrics ; and others tell you (by Avay of letting you 
see how high they rank your capacity) that your best 
passages are failui-es. Lamb has a knack of tastiiig (or 
as he AA’ould say, palating) the insipid. Leigh Ifunt 
has a trick of turning away from the reli,shing morsels 
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j'O'a put on his plate. Tliere is uo getting the start of 
soiue people. Uo what you will, they can do it better ; 
meet with what succes.s you may, their own good 
opinion stands them in better stead, and runs before 
the applause of the world. I once showed a person of 
this overweening turn (with no small triumph, I con- 
fess) a letter of a very flattering description I had 
received from the celebrated Count Stendhal, dated 
Rome. He returned it with a smile of iuditference, 
and said, he had had a letter from Rome himself the 

day before, from his friend S ! I did not think 

this ‘^germane to the matter.’ Godwin pretends I 
liQver wrote aujlhing' worth a farthing hut my ^Answers 
to Vetus,’ and that 1 fail altogether ivhen I attempt to 
write an essay, or anything in a short compass. 

lYhat can one do in such cases ? Shall I confess a 
weakness.? The only set-olF I know to these rebuffs 
mortifications is sometimes in an accidental notice 
or involuntary mark of distinction from a stranger. I 
feel the force of Horace’s diffUo monstmri — I like to he 
pointed out in the street, or to hear people gplc in Mr, 
Powell’s coui't, Which is Mr. HaMitt? This is to me a 
pleasing extension of one’s personal identity. Your 
name so repeated leaves an echo like music on the ear : 
it stirs the blood like the sound of a trumpet. It 
shows that other people are curious to see you ; that 
they think of you, and feel an interest in you without 
your knowing* it. This is a bolster to lean, upon ; a 
lining to your poor, shivering, threadbare opinion of 
yourself. You waTit some such cordial to exhausted 
spirits, and relief to the dreariness of abstract specula- 
tion. You are something ; and, from occupying a 
place in the thoughts of others, think less con- 
temptuously of yourself. You are the better able to 
run the gauntlet of prejudice and vulgar abuse. It is 
pleasant" in this w'ay to have your oj>iuiou ciuoted 
against yourself, and ye«r own sayings repeated to you 
as good things. I was once talking to an intelligent 
man in the pit, and criticising Mr. Knight’s perform- 
ance of Filch. 'Ahr he said, ‘little Simmons was 
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tlie fellow to play that character.’ He added. 'There 
was a most excellent remark made upon his acting- it 
in -fche Examiner (I think it was) — That he loolied as ij 
ho had the (/allows in one ei/e and a pretty girl in the. 
other’ 1 said nothings but was in remarkably good 
humour the rest of the evening. I have seldom been 
in a company where fives-playiug has been talked of 
hut some one has asked in the course of it^ Pray, did 
any one ever see an account of one Cavanagli tluit 
appeared some time hack in most of the papers Is it 
known who wrote it.^’ These are trying moments. 1 
had a triumph over a person, whose name 1 will not 
mention, on the following occasion. I happened to he 
saying something about Burke, and was expressing my 
opinion of his talents in no measured terras, when this 
gentleman interrupted me by saying he tiaought, for 
his part, that Burke had been greatly overrated, jvpd 
then added, in a careless way, ‘ Pray, did you read a 

character of him in the last number of the 

‘ I Mn'ote it ! ’ — 1 could not resist the antithesis, but 
\vas afterwards ashamed of my momentary petulance. 
Yet no one that I find ever spares me. 

Some persons seek out and obtrude themselves on 
public characters, in order, as it might seem, to pick 
out their failings, and afterwards betray them. Ap- 
pearances are for it, but truth and a better knowledge 
of nature are against this interpretation of the matter. 
Sycophajfts a7id fiattcrers are undesignedly treacherous 
and fickle. They are prone to admire inordinately at 
first, and not finding a con.stant supply'of food for this 
kind of sickly appetite, take a distaste to the object of 
their idolatry. To be even with themselves foi- tlieir 
credulity, they sharpen their wits to spy out fimlts, 
and are delighted to find that this answers belter than 
their first employment. It is a course of study, ^lively, 
audible, and full of vent.’ They have the 'organ of 
wonder and the organ of fear in a prominent degrcii. 
The first requires new objects of admiration to satisfy 
its uneasy cravings; the second makes them crouch to 
I) 0 wer wdierever its shifting standjird apjiears, and 
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willin;!." to curry favour witli all parties, and i-ead}' 
to betray any out of slieer weakness. and servility. I 
do not think they mean any harm : at least, I can look 
at this obliquity with indifference in my own particular 
case. I have been more disposed to resent it as i h.ave 
seen it practised upon others, w-here 1 have been ]i;it,ter 
able to judge of the extent of the mischief, and the 
heartlessness and idiot folly it discovered. 

I do not think great intellectual attainments are anj- 
recommendation to the women. They puzzle them, 
and are a diversion to the main question. If scholars 
talk to ladies of what they understand, their hearers 
are none the wiser : if they talk of other tilings, they 
only prove themselves fools, llie conversation between 
Angelica and Foresight in Love for Love is a receipt in 
full for all such overstrained nonsense : while he is 
wandering among the sigms of the zodiac, she is stand- 
ing a-tipto6 on the earth. It has been remarked that 
poets do not choose mistresses very wisely. I believe 
it is not choice, hut necessity. If they could tlirow the 
handkerchief like the Grand Turk, 1 imagine we 
should see scarce mortals, hut rather goddesses, sur- 
rounding their steps, and each exclaiming, with Lord 
Byron’s own Ionian maid — 

So Shalt thou find me ever at thy side, 

Hera and hereafter, if the last may be 1 

Ah! no, these are bespoke, carried 'off bv men of 
mortal, not of etliereal mould, and thenceforth the 
poet from whose mind the ideas of love and beauty are 
inseparable as di'eams from sleep, goes on the forioru 
hojic of the passion, and dresses up tlie lirst Dulciuea 
that will t'llvc compassion on him in all the colours of 
ffmey. Wliat boots it to comphiiu if the delusion lasts 
for life, and the rainbow still jiaints its form in the l 

cloud 

There is one inistak# 1 would wish, if possilde, to 
correct. Men of letters, artists, and otliers not 
succeeding with women in a ceitain rank of life, think 
the objection is to their want of fortune, and that they 
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t-liall stand a tsetter chance by dGsccnding' lowcr^ 
ivliere only tbeir good qualities or talents will Le 
thought of. Oh ! worse and worse. The objection is 
to tliemselves^ not to their fortune — to their abstrac- 
tion. to their absence of mind^ to tlioir unintelligible 
and romantic notions. Women of education may liave 
a glimpse of their meaning, may get a cine to' their 
(diaractcr, hut to all others tliey are thick darkjiess. 
If the mistress smiles at their iilnal advances, the maid 
xvili laugh outright ; she will throw water over you, 
get her sister to listen, send her sweetheart to ask you 
tvhat you mean, will set the ^dllago or the house upon 
your back ; it will be a farce, a comedy, a standing jest 
for a year, and then the murdei* will out. Sclioiars 
should* be sworn at Highgate. lliey are no match for 
chambermaids, or wenches at lodging-houses. They 
had better try their hands on heiresses or ladies of 
quality. These last have high notions of tliemseh/es 
that may fit some of your epithets ! They are above 
mortality; so are your thoughts I But wi’th low life, 
trick, ignorance, and cunning, you have nothing in 
common.'^ Whoever you are, that think you * can 
make a compromise or a conquest there by good 
nature or good sense, he warned by a friendly voice, 
and retreat in time from the unequal conte.st. 

If, as I have said above, scholars are no match for 
chambermaids, on the other hand gentlemen are no 
match for blackguards. Ihe former are on their 
honour, '‘act on the sqnai'e ; the latter take all ad- 
vantages, and have no idea of any other principle, it 
is astonishing how soon a fellow without education will 
loani to cheat. He is impervious to any ra}!- of liberal 
knowledge ; his understanding is 

Not pierceaWe by power of any star- 

hut it is porous to all sorbs of tricks, chicanery, 
stratagems, and knavery, by which anything is to be 
got. Mrs-. Peachnm, indeed, says, that to succeed 
at the gaming-table, the candidate should have the 
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Oilucation of a nobleman. I do not knoir how far tl>>: 
example coutrarlicts my theory. I think it is a rule 
t^iiat men in business sliould not be taught other 
tilings. Any one will he almost sure to make money 
'ivho has no other idea in his head, A college educed 
tioi!; or intense study of abstract truth, will not enable 
a man to di-ive a bargain, to overreach another, or 
even to guard himself from being overreached. A,s 
yiuilcespear says, that ‘'to have a good face is the efl’ect 
f:f .study, but reading and writing come by nature ’ ; so 
it might be argued, tliat to be a knave is the gill ot 
fortune, but to play the fool to advantage it is iiecessary 
to be a learned man. The best politicians are iicht 
those who are deeply grounded in mathematical or in 
ethical science. Rules stand in tlie way of expediency. 
Many a man has been hindered from pushing his 
fortune in the world by an early cultivation of his 
mcs'al sense, and has repented of it at leisure during 
the rest of his life. A shrewd man said of my father, 
that he would not send a sou of his to school to him 
on any account, for that by teaching him to speak the 
truth he would disqualify him from getting Sis living 
in the world ! 

it is hardly necessary to add any illustration to 
prove that the most original and profound thinkers are 
not always the most successful or popular writers. 
This is not merely a temporary disadvantage ; but 
many great philosopbers have not only been scouted 
while they were living, but forgotten as soon as they 
were dead. The name of Hobbes is perhaps sufficient 
to explain thi.s assertion. But 1 do not wish to go 
farther into this part of the subject, which is obvious 
in itself. 1 have said, I believe, enough to take off 
the air of paradox which hangs over the title of this 
.Essay, , 
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A gentle nslier, Vanity by name.— ;S/>e?iser. 

A LADY was complaining to a friend of mine of tlie 
credulity of people in attending' to quack advertise- 
meiitSj and w^onderirig wlio could be taken in by them 
— “ for tliat sbe had never bought but one half-guiliea 

bottle of Dr. ’s Elixir of Life, and it had done her 

no sort of good ! ’ This anecdote seemed to explain 
pretty wpll what made it worth the doctor’s while to 
advertise his wares in every newspaper in the kingdom. 
He would no doubt be satisfied if eveiy delicate, 
sceptical invalid in his majesty’s dominions gave his 
Elixir one trial, merely to show the absurdity of the 
thing. We affect to laugh at the folly of those who 
put faith in nostrums, but are willing to sec ourselves 
%vhetherethere is any truth in them. 

There is a strong tendency in the human mind to 
flatter itself with secret hopes, with some lucky reserva- 
tion in our own favour, though reason may point out 
the grossiiess of the trick in general ; and, besides, 
there is a wonderful power in words, formed into 
regular propositions, and printed in capital letters, to 
draw the assent after them, till we have proof of their 
fallacy. The ignorant and idle believe what they reach 
as Scotch j)hilosophers demomtrate the existence of a 
material world, and other learned propositions, from 
the evidence of their senses. The ocular proof is all 
that is wanting in either case. A.s hypocrisy is said to 
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lie tiie luglioAt compliment to virtue, the art of lyiujr is 
tii 0 strongest fickiiowledg'ment of the force of truth. 
We can hardly believe a thing to he a lie, though 'ive 
h'liotv it to be so. The ^puff direct,’ even as it 
stands in the columns of the 7'imes newspaper, branded 
witli the title of Advertisement before it, claims some 
sort of attention a,nd respect for tlie merits tliat it 
discloses, though we think the candidate for public 
favour and sujiport has hit upon (perhaps) an injudicious 
way of laying tliem before the w’orld. Still there may 
he something tin them ; and even the outrageous ini- 
jirohahility and extravagance of the statement on the 
very face of it stagger us, and leave a nanlcering to 
inquire farther into it, because we think the advertiser 
would hardly have the impudence to hazard such bare- 
faced absurdities -without some foundation, Sucli is 
the strength of the as.sociatiou between words and 
things in the mind — so much oftoiier must our credulity 
have been justified by the event than imposed upon. 
If every second story we heard was an invention, %ve 
should lose our mechanical disposition to tru.5i,t to the 
meaning" of sounds, just as when we have met ivith a 
number of counterfeit pieces of coin, we .suspect good 
ones ; hut our imjdicit assent to -vvhat we hear is a 
proof how much more sincerity and good faith there is 
in the sum total of our dealings with one another than 
artifice and imposture. 

^ To elevate and surprise ’ is the great art of auackery 
and pulling ; to raise a lively and exaggerated image in 
'die mind, and take it by surprise before it can recover 
breath, as it -were : so that by having been cauglit in 
the trap, it is unwilling to retract entirely — has a 
secret desire to find itself in the right, and” a deter- 
mination to see whether it is oi* not. De.scri)>e a picture 
as lofti/, 'iinposi}i!j, and grand, these words excite certain 
ideas in the mind like the sound of a trumpet, which 
arc not to he (juclled, '‘except by seeing tlie picture 
itself, nor even -then, if it is viewed by the help of a 
catulogne, written expressly for the occasion by the 
artist liimsclf. It is not to ’be suppo.sed that he would 
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say such, tliiugs of Ms picture unless they were allou’eri 
i!y all the w'orld ; and he repeats tliem^ on this gentle 
uuderstandingj till all the woidd allows tliein.^ So 
Rejnitation runs in a vicious circle^ and Merit limps 
beliind it, mortified and abashed at its o’l'rii insignifi- 
cance. It has been said that the test of fame or 
popularity is to consider the number of times your 
name is rejieated by others, or is brought to fiioir 
recollection in the coui-se of a year. At tins x-ate, a 
man has his reputation in his own hands, and, by tlie 
lielp of puffing and the press, may forestall the voice 
of posterity, and stun the ^groundling’ ear of his con- 
temporaries, A name let off in your hearing cojitinu- 
ally, with some bouncing epithet affixed to it, startles 
you like the report of a pistol close at your ear : you 
cannot help the effect upon the imagination, though 
you know it is perfectly harmless — vox etpraeterea nihil. 
So, if you see the same name staring you in the fa<!e in 
great letters at the corner of every street, you involun- 
tarily think the owner of it must be a great man to 
occupy so large a space in the eye of the town. The 
appeal is made, in the first instance, to the senses, but 
it sinks below the surface into the mind. There are 
some, indeed, who publish their own disgrace, and 
make their names a common hy-word and nuisance, 
notoriety being all that they want. A quack gets 
himself surreptitiously dubbed Doctor or Knight ; and 
though ^you may laugh in his face, it pays expen.ges. 
Parolles and his drum typify many a modern adven- 
turer and court-candidate for unearned laurels and 
unblushing honours. Of all puffs, lottery puffs are 
the most ingenious and mo.st innocent. A collection 
of them would make an amusing Fad/i mvcum. Tliey 
are still various and the same, xvith that infinite 
with which they lull the reader at the outset out of 
all suspicion, the insinuating turn in the- middle, tlie 
home-thrust at the ruling jwission at last, by xriiich 

1 It is calculated that TVest cleared some linndi’ccl pounds ty the 
catiilogues that were sold of his great pictui’e of .Death riding on the 
Pale Jloi’se. . 
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your qwre casli is conjured clean out of tlie pocket in 
spite of restdutioiij by the same stalo^ well-known,, 
tiiousaiultli-time repeated artifice of All -prizes and 
No blanks — a SGiftevident imposition ! Nothing-, how- 
ever, can },'e a stronger proof of the power of fascinating 
the ]>ublic judgment through the eye alone. I know a 
gentleman who amassed a considerable fortune (so as 
to be able to keep his carriage) by printing notliing 
but lottery jslacards and handbills of a colossal size. 
Another friend of mine (of no mean talents) was ripplieii 
to (as a snug thing- in the way of business) to uTita 
regular lottery puffs for a large house in the city, and 
on having- a parcel of samples returned on his hands 
as done in too severe and terse a style, complained 
quaintly enough, ‘That modest merit never could sve- 
ceed! ’ Even Lord Byron, as he tells us, has been 
accused of writing lottery-puffs. Thei’e are various 
waya of playing one’s-self off before the pul)lic, and 
keeping one’s name alive. The newspapers, the lamp- 
posts, the walls of empty houses, the shutters of 
windows, the blank covers of magazines and reviews, 
arc open to every one. I haA^e lieard of a 'man of 
literary celebrity sitting in his study writing letters 
of i-emonstrance to himself, on the gross defects of a 
plan of education he had just published, and Avhich 
remained unsold on the bookseller’s counter. Another 
feigixed himself dead in order to see what would be 
said of him in the newspapers, and to excite a sensation 
in this Avay. A flashy pamphlet has been run to a 
iive-aud-thirtieth edition, and thus ensured the Avrifcer 
a ‘'deathless date’ among political charlatans, by 
regularly striking oft’ a new^ title-page to every fifty 
or a hundred copies that Avere sold. This is a vile 
practice. It is an erroneous idea got abroad (and 
wliich I Avill contradict here) that paragraphs are paid 
for in the loading journals. It is quite out of the 
<p.iestion. A favourable, notice, of an author, an 
actress, etc., may he inseided through interest, or to 
oblige a friend, hut it must invariably be done for love^ 
not money! 
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When I formerly Imd to do with these sort of critic;;! 
A'erdictSj I was generally sent out of tlie way when any 
debutant had a friend at court; and was to he tenderly 
handled. For the rest, or those of robust (ionstitutionsj 
I had carte blanche given me. Soinotinies I ran out of 
the course; to be sure. Poor Perry ! what bitter com- 
plaints he used to make, that by runniinj-u-muvk at 
lords and Scotchmen I should not leave him a j)]iice 
to dine out at ! The expression of his face at these 
moments; as if he should shortly be without a friend 
in the Avorld; was truly pitiable. VPhat squabbles we 
used to have about Kean and Miss Stephens; the only 
theatrical favourites I ever had ! Mrs. Billiugion had 
got some notion that Miss Stephens w^ould never make 
a singer, and it w'as the torment of Perry’s life (as he 
told me in confidence) that he could not get any two 
people to be of the same opinion on any one point. 
1 shall not easily forget bringing him my accourat of 
her first appearance in the Beggar’s Opera. I have 
reason to remember that article : it was almost the 
last I ever wrote with any pleasure to myself. I had 
been dolvn on a visit to my friends near Chertsey, and 
on my return had stopped at an inn near Kingston- 
upon-ThamoS; where 1 had got the Beggar’s Opera, 
and had read it over-night. The next day I walkeil 
cheerfully to town. It was a fine sunny morning, in 
the end of autumn, and as I repeated the beautiful 
song; ^Life knows no return of Spring,’ I meditated 
my next day’s criticism, trying to do all the justice 
I could to so inviting a subject. I was not a little 
proud of it by anticipation. I had just then begun to 
stammer out my sentiments on paper, and was in a 
kind of honeymoon of authoriship. But soon after, my 
final hopes of hap)piness and of human liberty were 
blighted nearly at the same time ; and since then 1 
have had no pleasure in anything — 

And Love himself can flatter me no more. 

It was not so ten years since (ten shoi't years since.-— 
Ah ! how fast those years run that hurry us away from 
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our last fond dream of "bliss !) when I loitered alonj^- 
thy green retreats^ O Twickenham ! and conned ()\'er 
(uifch enthusiastic delight) the chequered view which 
one of thy favourites drew of human life ! I deposited 
my account of the play at the Morning Chronicle office, 
in the afternoouj and went to see Miss Stephans as 
i\)lly. Ihose were happy timesj in which "she first 
came out in this characteij in Maudane, where she 
sang the delicious air^, ‘ If o’er the cruel tyrant_, Love ’ 
(so as it can never be sung- again), in Love in a 
V Hinge, wliere the scene opened with her and Miss 
Mattliews in a painted garden of roses and honey- 
suckles, and '^Hope, thou nurse of young Desire' 
thrilled from two sweet voices in turn. Oh ! may my 
ears sometimes still drink the same srveet sounds, 
embalmed with the spirit of youth, of health, and joy, 
but in the thoughts of an instant, but in a dream of 
iaiidy, and I shall hardly need to complain ! M'hen 
1 got back, after the play. Perry called out, with his 
cordial, grating voice, ^Well, how did she do.'*’ and 
on my speaking in high terras, answered, that ‘he 
had been to dine with his friend the Duke, tuat some 
conversation had passed on the subject, he was afraid 
it was not the thing, it was not the true sostenulo style ; 
but as I had written the article ’ (holding my peroration 
on the Beggar’s Opera carelessly in his hand), ‘ it 
might pass ! ’ I could perceive that the rogue licked 
his lips at it, and had already in imagination ^ bought 
golden opinions of all sorts of people’ by this very 
criticism, and I had the satisfaction the next clay to 
meet Miss Stephens coming out of the editoi'’3 room, 
who had been to thank him for his very flattering 
account of her, 

1 -was sent to see Kean the first night of his per- 
Fn.irmance in Shylock, when there were about a hundred 
people in the pit ; hut from his masterly and spirited 
delivery of the first striking speech, ‘On such a day 
you called me a dog,’ etc., I perceived it was a hollow' 
thing. So it was given out in the Chronicle; but 
Perry was continually at me as other people were at 
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liiirij and was afraid it would not last. It v/as to Jio 
purpo.se I sa.i(\ it would last: yet 1 am in the ri'rhr 
hitherto. It has been said, ridiculously, that r-Ir. 
Kean was written up in the Ohronicle. i beg- leave to 
sUite my opinion that no actor can be xn’ittcn up or 
down by a paper. An autlior may bo puii'ed into 
notice, or damned by criticism, because liis book may 
not have been read. An artist may bo ovorr;rlo:l, 
or undeservedly decried, because the public is not 
much accustomed to see or judge of pictures. But an 
actor is judg'cd by liis peers, the play-going public, and 
must stand or fall by his oivu merits or defects. Tlie 
critic may give the lone or have a casting voice wliere 
popular opinion is divided ; but he can no move force 
that opinion either way, or wrest it from its base in 
common sense and feeling, than he can move Stone- 
lieng'e. Mr. Kean had, however, p]iy.sical disadvan- 
tages and strong prejudices to encounter, and so'^far 
the liberal and iridependent part of the press might 
have been of service in helping him to his seat in the 
public fayour. May he long keep it with dignity and 
firmness ! ^ 

It ivas pretended by the Covent Garden people, aiid 
some others at the time, that Mr. Kean’s popularity 
v/as a mere effect of love of novelty, a nine days 
wonder, like the rage after Master Betty’s acting', and 
would be as soon over. The comparison did not bold. 
Master Betty’s acting was so far wonderful, aud drew 
crowds to see it as a mere singularity, becau.se he was a 
hoy. Mr. Keau was a grown man, and there wa,s no 
rule or prtM^edent established in the ordinary course 
of nature why some other mau should not appear i’l 
tragedy as great as John Kemble, Farther, Master 

1 I cannot say how in this respect it. might have fared if a Air. 
Mudiord, a fat gentloinanj who might not Inive ‘liked you lean an 1 
hungry Eoscius,’ had continued in tlie theatrical departmcid of Sir. 
Perry’s paper . at the time of tlris acU)r|s first appcariuico ; l]atljia!i 
been put upon this duty just before, and afterwards Mr. Aiudl'urds 
spare talents were not in much request. I'his, I lieiiove, is the reason 
why he takes pains every now and then to infonu the rtiulc'r.-5 of the 
Crtwrigr that it is impossible for anyone to uiiderstaud av.ord that 
I write. 
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Petty’s acting' was a singular phenomenon, hut it was 
aiso as beautiful as it was singular. I saw him in the 
j)art of .Douglas, and he seemed almost like ^sorae gay 
creature of the element,’ moving about gracefully, with 
all the iloxibility of youth, and murmuring iilioliau 
sounds with plaintive tenderness. I shall never foi’get 
tiie way iu wdiioh he repeated the line in which young 
Norval says, speaking of the fate of two brothers : 

Anil in my mind Lappy was he that died ! 

The tones fell and seemed to linger prophetic on my 
ear. Perhaps the wonder was made greater than it 
was. Boys at that age can often read remarkably well, 
and certainly are not without natural grace and sweet- 
ness of voice. The Westminster schoolboys are a 
better company of comedians than we find at most of 
oui** theatres. As to. the understanding a part like 
Douglas, at least, I see no difficulty on that score. I 
myself used to recite the speech in Enfield’s Speaker 
with good emphasis and discretion when at scl^ool, and 
entered, about the same age, into the wild sweetness 
of the sentiments in Mrs. Radcliffe’s Romance oj the 
Forest, I am sure, quite as much as I should do now ; 
yet the same experiment has been often tried since and 
has uniformly failed,^ 

It was soon after this that Coleridge returned from 
Italy, and he got one day into a long tiradu to explain 
what a ridiculous fiirce the whole was, and how all the 

1 I (not very lonj? ago) had the pleasure of spenditipt fin eveiiiuR 
with tfr. Hetty, when wc had some ‘good talk' about the good old 
times o£ acting. I wanted to insinuate that I had hecti a sneaking 
adinirov, hut eouhl not liring it in. As, however, Wf> woro ])Utting 
on our groiiteoiits downstiiir.s I ventured to break the ieu liy sayin", 
‘Tlieri; Is one iictor of that period of whom wo have not miuki 
hononraljlu uicution, 1 moan Master Uetty.’ ‘Oii!’ he .said, ‘I have 
i(a.'got fill that.' ■[ replied, that he might, but thiit I could not foi'get 
the pleuHuro T had had in seeing Jiim.' On which he turneil olf, and, 
siaikin.g his sides heartily, aiul with no measured demand upon his 
lungs, ealled out, ‘Oil, memory! memory !’ in a way that showed ho 
felt the full force of tlie allusion. I found afterwards that the .sult- 
ject did not olfond, iind w’e were to have drunk aoino liurton ale 
together the following evening, hut were prevented. I hope he will 
eoiisidor that the engagement still stands good. 

■...2d-. 
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people abroad ■wei'e shocked at the yulUhUiiy of Lhe 
Eiigiish uatioiij, who on this and every other ocoa-don 
v/ei-e open to the artihces of all sorts of quacks^ wodJcj-- 
iiig- how any persons with the smallest prelensioiis io 
common sense could for a moment suppose that a ‘boy 
could act the characters of men without any of tsioir 
knowiodg-Cj their expcriencej or their passions. 'iVe 
made some faint resistance, hut in vain. The diHCourso 
then took a turiij au<l Coleridge began a laiiourcd 
eulogy on some promising youth, the son of an ihig- 
lish artist, vdiom he had met in Italy, and uho liad 
wandered ail over the Campagua with him, whose 
talents, he assured us, \vere the admiration of all 
Rome, and whose early designs hatl almost all the 
purity of Raphael’s. At last, some one 
the endless theme by saying a little im- 
Why just now you would not let us believe 
own eyes and ears about young Betty, because'Vou 
have a theory against premature talents, and now you 
start a hoy phenomenon that nohody knows anything 
abmit b\^t jmurself — a young artist that, you tell us, is 
to rival Raphael ! ’ llie truth is, we like to have some- 
thing to admire ourselves, as well as to make other 
people gape and sLare at ; but then it must be a dis- ; 
covery of our own, an idol of our own making and 
setting up : — if others stumble on the discovery before 
us, or join in crying it up to the skies, we then set to 
work to, prove that this is a vulgar delusion, and show 
our sagacity and freedom from prejudice by pulling- it 
in pieces with all the coolness imaginable. Whether 
we blow the bubble or crush it in our hands, vanity 
tiie desire of empty distinction are ecpialiy at the, 
of our sanguine credulity or fastidious scepti- 
are some who always fall in with the 
prejudice as others affect singularity of 
on all such points, according as they think 
or le.ss wit to judge for themsek/es. 
rnisliing and daul)in.g, a little puffing 
giving yourself a good name, and 
speak a word for you, is excusable 
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iij iiay proJe^sioiij it is, I think, in that of paiutii^^'. 
Pfiiiiting- is an occult science, and reiiuires a little 
osteutatiun and mock-gravity in' the yrofessm:. A 
man may here rival Katterfeito, ^vvith his hair on 
end ;).t his own wonders, wondering- for his bread’; 
for, if ho docs not, he may in the end go without it. 
lie ;nay rida on a high-trotting horse, in greou spec- 
iacle.s, and attract notice to his person anyliow he can, 
if ho only works hard at his profession, if Gt only i.s 
when he is out ho is acting,’ let him make the fools 
si are, hut give others something worth looking at. 
Good Mr. Carver and Gilder, good ?dr. Printer’s 
Devil, good Mr. iiiiisticker, ‘do me your office.s’ iiu- 
moleste.d ! Painting is a plain ground, and reijuire^j a 
great many heraldic quarterings and lacings to set it 
off. Lay on, and do not spare. No man’s merit can bo 
fairly judged of if he is not known ; and how can he 
be ktiown if lie keeps entirely in the background 
A great name in art goes but a little way, is chilled as 
it creeps along the surface of the ivorld without soine- 
thiug to revive and make it blaae up with fresh &]deu- 
dour. Fame is here almost obscurity. It is long- 
before your name affixed to a .storling design ivill bo 
spelt out by an undisceruing regardless public. Have 
it proclaimed, therefore, as a necessary precaution, by 
sound of trumpet at the corners of tlie street, let it b*e 
stuck as a label in your month, carry it on a placard 
at your back. Otherwise, tlie world w-ill never trouble 
themselves about you, or will very soon forget you. 
A celebrated artist of the present day, whose name is 
ciigrai'cd at the bottom of soino of the most touching 
specimous of KnglLsh art, once had a frame-maker call 
<)u him, wlio, on entering his room, exclaimed witli 
some surprise, ‘What, are you a paiuter, sirr’ 'I'he 
oiuer iiuidc answer, a little startled in. his turn, ‘ Why, 
didn’t you know that? Did you never see my iiarna at 

■n 

^ ;-ii' .lu.4ma, wlio was not a vain man, purchased a tawdry sherid’s 
caiTLi.'^u, >i)u!i after he took liia house in Leicester idelds, and dc-sired 
lil.s si-dcr to ride about in it, in order that people might usk, ‘tVho.se 
it was ■/' and the answer would he, ‘ It hclong.s to the great iiaiutcr 
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i-he bottom of priuts ? ’ He could nut rocolicct tliat ho 
bad "And yet you sell picture-lnunes and 
C Y-ic. What painters names, then, diu he recoilec.t : 
did he know West’s ? ’ " Oh ! yes.’-"^ Ann Opie s r 

-KAnd TWi’sr’ "Oh! yes.’ ^ 

„.tvor board of me ? ’ "I cannot say tliai: i over did 1 
It was plain from this conversation that Mr, Korthcose 
had not kept company enough with picture-{,e:i,-ers and 
newspaper critics. On another occasion, a connby 
.reutllman, who was sittirig to him for hi.s portrait, 
iisked him if be had any pictures m _the_ Kxlnhiium at 
Somerset House, and on his replying m tlie albrmative, 
diired to know what they were Ho menlionod, 
among others, The Marriage of iwo Children, on 
which the gentleman expressed great surprise, ana 
said that was the very picture his wife was alwaj s 
teasing him to go and have another look at, thoii^gh 
he had never noticed the painter s name. H'hc& tl e 
public are so. eager to be amused, and caie so littk 
who it is that amuses them, it is not amiss to remind 
them of it now and then ; or even to have a starling 
taught to repeat the name, to which they mre sucb 
misprised ohligations, in their drowsy ears. On any 
othL principle I cannot conceive how painters (not 
wdthout genius or industry) can flmg themselves at the 
head of the public in the manner they do, having lives 
written of themselves, busts made of themselves, prints ^ 
stock .in the shop-windows of themselves, and then 
names placed in "the first i;ow of C, 

those of Rubens, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, hweai- 
ing by themselves or their proxies that thes^e gl()iifiL|i 
spirits would do weU to leave the abodes of the 1^ 
to stand in mute wonder ana witb uplil.Lvd 
some production of tbeirs which is yet 
Oh ! whatever you do, leave that string 
It will iar the rash and unhallowed luand 
that meddles with it. Profitoo not tbc mighty dead by 
mixing them up with the uncaiionised living. Le<ive 
yoiirs&f a reversion in immortality, beyond the iioisy 
clamour of the day. Do not iiiiite lose your respect 
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for public opinion by makiug; it in all cases a palpable 
cheat, the echo of your own lungs that are hoarse with 
calling on the v/orld to admire. Do not think to bully 
posterity, or to cozen your contemporaries. Be not 
always auticipating the effect of your picture on the 
tou-n — think more about deserving success than com- 
manding it. In issuing' so many promissory notes 
upon the bank of fame, do not foi-g'et you have to pay 
in sterling gold. Believe that there is something in 
the pm'.suit of high art, beyond the manufacture of ii 
];aragraph or the colleetioii of receipts at the door of 
an exhibition. Venerate art as art. Study the works 
of others, and inquire into those of nature. Gaze at 
beauty. Become great by great efforts, and not by 
pompous pretensions. Do not think the woi'ld was 
blind to merit before your time, nor make the reputa- i 
tion of great geniuses the stalking-horse to your 
vanity. You have done enough to insure yourself 
attention: you have now only to do. something to 
deserve it, and to make good all that you have 
aspired to do, • « 

There is a silent and systematic assumption of 
superiority which is as barefaced and unprincipled 
an imposture as the most impudent pufling. You 
may, by a tacit or avowed censure on all other arts, 
on all works of art, on all other pretensions, tastes, 
talents, but your own, produce a complete ostracism 
in the world of intellect, and leave yourself ajid your 
own performances alone standing, a mighty monument 
in an universal v/aste and wreck of genius. By cutting 
away the rude block and removing the rubbish from 
around it, the idol may be effectually exposed to view, 
placed oil its pedestal of pride, without any other 
assistance. 'I’his method is more inexcusable than the 
other. For there is no egotism or vanity so hateful as 
that wliich strikes at our satisfaction in everything 
else, and derives its nourishment from preying, like 
the vampire, on the carcase of others’ reputation. ^ 1 
ivould rather, in a ivord, that a man should talk for 
ever of himself with vapid, senseless assurance, than 
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preserve a malignant^ heartless silence v/liou Ihe rnoi-it 
of a rival is menfcioiiecl. I have seen ijislaaees of hot!), 
and can judge pretty well l>etween them. 

I’iiere is no great harm in putting forwai-d one's own 
pretensions (of whatever kind) if this does not ])ear n 
sour^ malignant aspect towards others. Every one sets 
himself off to the best advantage he can, and trios to 
steal a march uj)on public opinion. In this sensoj too, 
^ail the world’s a stage^ and all the men and women 
merely players.’ Life itself is a piece of harmle.^.s 
quackery. A great house over your head is of no 
use hut to announce the great man within. Ere.ss, 
equipage, title, livery-servants are only so many 
quack advertisements and assumption.? of the qiie.stioii 
of merit, 'llie star that glitters at the breast would l>e 
worth nothing hut as a badge of personal distinction ; 
and the crown itself is but a symbol of the virtues 
which the posse.ssor iiihorits from a long linG of 
illustrious ancestors ! How m\ich honour and lionesty 
have been forfeited to be graced with a title or a 
ribbon ;r. how much genius and worth ha%'e sunk to 
the grave without an escutcheon and without an 
epitaph ! 

As men of rank and fortune keep lackeys to re- 
inforce their claims to selKrespect, so men of genius 
.sometimes surround themselves with a coterie of 
admirers to increase their reputation with the public, 
'fhese jironeurs, or satellites, repeat all their good 
things, laugh loud at all their joice.s, and rememhej- all 
their oracular decrees. They are tlieir shadows and 
echoes. TJiey talk of them in all companies, and bring 
hack word of all that ha.s been said about tlicm. They 
hawk the good qualities of their patrons as shopmen 
and harkens tease you to buj’' goods. I Jiave no notion 
of this vanity at second-hand ; nor can 1 see how t!ii.« 
servile testimony from inferiors (^some folhnvors '4' 
mine own’) can he a proof of merit, it may soothe tii'» 
oar, hut that it should impose on the uinieivtanding, 
i own, surprises me ; yet tliere are persons who canijoL 
exist without a cortege of this kind al)Ont thorn, ])i 
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v.’liioli they smiling read the opinion of the ivorhl, in 
the midst of all sorts of rancorous abuse and hostility^ 
as Otiio called for his mirror in the Illyrian field. 
Gne good thing is_, that this evil, in some degree, cures 
itself ; and when a man has been nearly ruiiied by a. 
herd of these sycophants, he finds them leaving him, 
like thriftless dependants, for some more eligible 
situation, carrying away with them all the tattle tliey 
can pick up, and some left-off suit of finery. Tlie 
same proneness to adulation wliich made them lick tlxe 
dust before one idol makes them bow xxs low to the 
rising Hull ; they are as lavish of detraction as they 
u'ore prurient ivith pr.aise ; and the proti-g^ and admirer 

of the editor of the figures in Blackwood’s train. 

I’he man is a lackey, and it is of little consequence 
whose livery he ivears ! 

1 would advise those who volunteer the office of 
puffing to go the whole length of it. No half-measures 
will do. Lay it on thick and threefold, or not at all. 
If you are once harnessed into that AThicle, it will be 
in vain for you to think of stopping. You must drive 
to the devil at on ^e. The mighty Tamhurlane, to 
whose oar yoii are yoked, cries out : 

Holloa, you pamper’d jiidess of Asia, 

Can you not drive Iiut twenty miles & day? 

He has you on the hip, for you have pledged your 
taste and judgment to liis genius. Never fear but he 
w’ili drive lliis wedge. If yon are once so'e^ved into 
sucdi a machine, you must extricate yourself by main 
force. No liyperboles are too much : any drawdiack, 
liny admiration on this side idolatry, is high treason, 
it As an unpardonable offence to say that the last 
]n’ 0 (lucti()n of your patron is not .so good as the one 
before it, or tliat a performer shines more in one 
cliaracter than another. I remember once hearing a 
player declare that he .never looked into any news- 
]■•a]ie^s or magazines on account of the abuse that ivas 
!ihvays'levoUed at himself in them, though there were 
not less than throe persons in company who made it. 
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their business through these conduit pipes of fame to 
‘ cry him up to the to]) of the com])ass/ '.riiis sort of 
expectation is a little axhjeanie ! 

One fashionable mode of acquiiiug reputation is by 
patronising it. This may be from various motives — 
real good natui’e, good taste^ vanity, or pride. I shidl 
only speak of the spurious ones in this place. Tiie 
quack and the mould-be patron arc wcdl met. Tin; 
house of the latter is a sort of curiosity -shop or 
inenagerie, w'here all sorts of intellectual pr<'.tenders 
and grotesques, musical children, arithmetical prodigies, 
occult philosophers, lecturers, accoucheun', apes, chem- 
ists, fiddlers, and buftbons are to be seen for the asking, 
and are shown to tlie company for nothing. The 
folding doors are thrown open, and display a collection 
that tire world cannot parallel again. There may he a 
few persons of common sense and established lepnta- 
tion, rari nmites in gurgite msto, otherwise it is t nmre 
scramble or lotteiy. The professed eucourager of 
virUi and letters, being disappointed of the great 
names, sends out into the highways for the halt, the 
lame, ainS the blind, for all wlio pretend to distinction, 
defects, and obliquities, for all the disposable vanity or 
affectation floating on the town, in hopes that, among 
so many oddities, chance may bring some jmvel or 
treasure to his door, which he may have the good 
fortune to appropriate in some way to liis own use, 
or the credit of displayiug to others. The art is to 
ejicouragb rising genius — to bring forvrard doubtful 
and unnoticed merit. You thus get a set of novices 
and raw pretenders about you, whose actual p)-oduclions 
do not interfere with your selLlove, and w-liose future 
efforts may reflect credit on your singular sagacity and 
faculty for finding out talent in the germ ; and in tlie 
next place, by having them completely in your ]>owor, 
you are at liberty to dismiss them wlienever you Avili, 
and to supply the deficiency hy^a ucav set of Avomh-riiig, 
unwashed faces in a rapid succession ; .-ui aiery of 
children,' embryo actors, artists, poets, or plnlosbphers. 
Like unlledged birds, they are hatched, nui'scd, and 
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fed by baud: this gives room for a vast deal of inaiiage- 
inent, meddling, care^ and condescending solicitude ; 
but tbe instant the callow brood are hedged, they are 
driven from the nest, and forced to shift for tliemselves 
iu the xvide world. One sterling production decides 
the question hetv^eeii them and their patrons, and from 
that time they become the property of the public. Thus 
a succession of impoi'tunate, hungry, idle, overweening 
<iaudidates for fame are encouraged by these fickle 
keepers, only to he betrayed, and left to stal•^■e or beg, 
or })ine iu obscurity, while the man of merit ami 
respectahility is neglected, discounteuauced, and stig- 
matised, because he will not lend himself as a tool 
to this system of splendid imposition, or pamper the 
luxury and weaknesses of the Vulgar Great, \\lien a 
young artist is too independent to subscribe to the 
dogmas of his superiors, or fulfils their predictions and 
pitignostics of wonderful contingent talent too soon, so 
as to got out of leading-strings, and lean on public 
opinion for partial support, exceptions are taken to his 
dress, dialect, or manners, and he is expelled, the circle 
with a chaj-acter for ingi-atitude and treachery. None 
can procure toleration long but those who do not 
contratliet the opinions or excite the jealousy of their 
betters. One independent step is an appeal from them 
to the public, their natural and hated rivals, and 
annuls the contract between them, which implies 
ostentatious countenance on the one part apd servile 
submission on the other. But enough of this. 

The patronage of men of talent, even wlien it ]>ro- 
ceeds from vanity, is often carried on with a spirit of 
generosity and magnificence, as long as these are iu 
difficulties and a state of dependence ; but as tlie prin- 
ciple of action iu this case is a love of power, the coin- 
])lacency in the object of friendly regard ceases with 
the opportunity or necessity for the same manifest 
display of power ; and» when the unfortunate protiitje 
is ji!s{; coming to land, and expects a last lielping hiuid, 
he is,* to his surprise, pushed back, in order that he 
may l>e sa\-cd from drowning once more. You are not 
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vllO 

Liuled ashore^ as you liad supposed, by these kiud 
fricmls, as a mutual triuinpli after all your 
aud tlieii* exertions in your belialf. it is a of 

presumption in you to be seen walkiuj^ on ierra Jinun : 
you ai-e required, at the risk of tiieir friendsljip, to be 
ahvays swimming in troubled waters, that thciy ma}’ 
h.'U'e the credit of throwing out ropes, aiid sending out 
lifeboats to you, without ever bringing you ashore. 
"V'our successes, your reputation, wliich you think would 
please them, as justifying their good opinion, are coldly 
received, and looked at askance, because they renusve 
j'our dependence on them : if you are under a cloud, 
they do all they can to keep you there by their good- 
will" : they are so sensible of your gratitude that they 
wish your obligations nevei* to cease, and take care you 
shall owe no one else a good turn ; and provided you 
are compelled or contented to remain always in poverty, 
obscurity, and disgrace, they will continue your vefy 
good friends and humble servants to command, to the 
end of the chapter. The tenure of these indentures is 
liard. Su^h persons will wilfully forfeit the gratitude 
created hy years of friendship, by refusing to perform 
tlie la.st act of kindness that is lilcely ever to he de- 
manded of them : will lend you money, if you have no 
cljance of repaying them : ivill give you their good 
word, if nobody will believe it ; and "the only thing 
they do not forgive is an attempt or probability on 
your par^ of being able to rej)ay your (.ibligations. 
Thex*e is something disinterested in all tliis ; at least, 
it does not show a cowardly or mercenary disjxosition, 
but it savours too much of arrogance . and arbitrary 
pretension. It throws a damning light on this <}ues- 
tiou, to consider who are mostly the subjects of the 
]>ati'onage of the great, and iu the habit of receiving 
cards of invitation to splendid dinners. I confess, for 
one, 1 am not on the list; at which 1 do not grieve 
much, nor wonder at all. Airihors, in general, are 
not in much request. Dr. Jolni.soii wa.s asket^ v,h;v 
be was not moi'e frequently invited out ; and he said, 
■■'Because great lords and ladies do not Hl-ie to have, tlieii’ 
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jnoiitljs .stopped.’ GaiTioIc H'a.s not in this pi-edimment; 
l.b could amuse the company in the drawing'-voom hy 
imitating the great moriilist and lexicttgrajdier, and 
make the negro-boy in the courtyard die with laugh- 
ing- to see him take off the s-svclling- airs and strut oi' 
tiie turkey-cock, 'i'liis was clever and ainu.siug, hut 
it did not. involve an opinion, it did not load 'co a 
diftorciice of sentiment, in which the owner of tim 
house might he found in the wrong. Players, singers, 
<i;nicer.«, are hand and glove with the great. They 
eralicllish, and liave an iklat in their names, luit do 
not come into collision. Eminent portrait -painters, 
again, are tolerated, because tliey come into personal 
contact with tlie great; and sculptors hold equality 
with lords when they have a certain quantity of solid 
marble iii their workshops to answer for the solidity 
of their pretensions. People of fashion and proj>erty 
nftist have something to show for their patronage, 
.something \'isihle or tangible. A sentiment is a 
visionary thing ; an argument may lead to dangerous 
consequences, and those who are likely »lo broach 
either one or the other are not, therefore, fit for 
good company in general. Poets and men of genius 
wdu) find their way there, soon find their way out. 
Tliey are not of that ilk, with some e.xceptions. Painters 
wdio come in contact with majesty get on by servility 
or bufl'ofjuer}’, by letting themselves dow'n in some -way. 
tiir Joshua ^vas never a favourite at court. , He kept 
too much at a distauco. Keechey gained a vast deal of 
favour hy familiarity, and lost it by taking too great 
freedoms.! \V’'est ingratiated himself in the same 

! Sliavu liciiaiuo a smat I'avonvite of tlie loii^ ou tlia follfi-Alng 
(leciuaoii. It waa the cn-stoni, when the king ivunt tiirdugh the 
kihhii.'fj ec flie pahice, for tlnwewho la-eeeded him to ery out, ‘.Sliai'i), 
sinn-p, look rhni'p!' in ordei- to clear the Avny. Mr. Sliai'ii, who wioi 
waiting in a room juat hy (preparing; some colours), lieuriiiK his lunne 
repealed so urgently, ran out in great haste, .'ind eainu up with all 
liis foree against the king, wlio -vvas pfiSiilng the door at the lime. 
Tiic yiaiiig artist ivas knoeked down in the encouuter, and tlieutleiid- 
aiiti-i Were in the grenteist consternation ; hut the king laughed heai-tily 
at. the adventure, and look great notice of the unfortunate subject of 
it from that time forward. 
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quarter by means of practices as little credibible to 
himself as his aug'ust employer^ namely, by playing 
the liypocritej ami professing- sentiments the re^■ol•se 
of those he naturally felt. Kings (J know nut how 
justly) have been said to be lovers of low company 
and low conversation. Tliey are also said to ])e fond 
of dirty practical jokes. If the fact is so, the rea.son 
is as follows. From the elevation of their rank, aided 
by i)ride and flattery^ they look down on the rest of 
mankind, and would not bo thought to Jiave all their 
advantages for nothing-. They wish 1,o maintain the 
same precedence in i)rivate life that belongs to them 
as a matter of outward ceremony. This pretension 
they cannot keep up by fair means ; for in wit or argu- 
ment they are not superior to the common run of men. 
They therefore answer a repartee by a practical joke, 
which turns the laugh against others, and cannot be 
retaliated with safety. That is, they a^'ail themselvSs 
of the privilege of their situation to take liberties, and 
degrade those about them, as they can only keep up 
the idea their own dignity by proportionably lower- 
ing their company. 


ESSAY XXXI 


ON THli! KNOWIjEDSE OF CHARACTER 

It is astouisliin^j ivith all our opportunities and prac- 
tice^ liow little we know of tliis subject. For 
I feel that the more I learn, the less I understand" it. 

I remember, several years ag'o, a couversatiou in the 
dilig-eiice comiugf from Paris, in which, ou its being- 
mentioned that a man had married his wife after thir- 
teen years' courtship, a fellow-coiintrjunan of mine 
observed, that then, at least, he would bo acquainted 

•with her character' ; when a Monsieur I* , inventor 

and proprietor of the Invisible Girl, made afiswer, 
not at all ; for that the very next day she mig-ht turn 
out the very reverse of the character that she had 
appeared in during all the preceding time.' ^ I could 
not help admiring the superior sagacity of the French 
juggler, and it struck me then that we could nevei* be 
sure when we had got at the bottom of this riddle. 

There are various ways of getting at acknowledge 
of character — hy looks, words, actions. The first of 
these, which seems the most superficial, is perhaps the 
safest, and least liable to deceive : nay, it is that which 
mankind, in spite of their pretending to the contrary, 
most generally go by. Professions pass for nothing, 
;ind actions may he counterfeited ; but a man cannot 
help his looks. ^Speech,’ said a celebrated ^vit, “^was 
given to man to cou4‘eal his thoughts.’ Yet I do not 
know that the greatest hj^pocrites are the. least silent. 
The* mouth of Cromwell is pursed up in the portraits 

i ‘ It is not a year or two shows us a man.’-— Emilia, in 
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of him, as if he was afraid to trust himself wilh n’ords. 
Lord Chesterfield advises us, if we wish to know ilio 
real sentiments of the person we are eonversiuj:;- with, 
to look in his face, for he can more easily eoinmaud 
his words than his features. A man’s whole life may ];« 
a lie to himself and others ; and yet a picture paintesl 
of him hy a great artist would pro'baMy stamp his irue 
character on the canvas, atid lah.ray the secret to pos- 
teritJ^ Men’s opinions were divided, in their lifetiures, 
fihout such prominent pex-sonages .as Cliarlos Ih ami 
hviKitius Loyola, jtai-tly, no doubt, frozn pnssi(*}i and 
interest, but partly from contradictory evidence in Lhcir 
osteusihle conduct : the spectator, who has over seen 
their pictures hy ’Litian, judges of tliem at once, and 
truly. I had rather lca^'e a good jtorirait of mysell: 
behind mo than have a fine epitaph, 'i'he face, for the 
most part, tells what 'ive liave thought aud felt — the 
rest is nothing. I have a higher idea of Donne frolh 
a rude, half-effaced outline of him prefixed to his poems 
than from anything he ever wrote. Cmsar’s Coviment- 
arica woulcl, not have redeemed him in my opinion, if 
the bust of him had resembled the Duke of IFellington. 
My old friend Faxvcett used to say, that if iSir Isaac 
Newton himself had lisped, ho could not have thought 
anything of him. So I cannot persuade myself that 
any one is a great man who looks like a fooL In this 
I may be wrong. 

First impressions are often the truest, as v,'e find (not 
uufre(|uently) to our cost wliexi we have been wheedled 
out of them by plausible professions (u- actions. A 
man’s look is the work of yeai-s, it is stamped on his 
countenance by the events of his whole life, nay, more, 
by the hand of nature, and it is not to be got rid of 
easily. ’Fliere is, as it has been remarked re])o,att'dly, 
something in a person’s appearance at first siglit wlsicii 
we do not like, and that gives us an odd twinge, l.'ui; 
■which is overlooked in a multiplicity of other circimi- 
stances, till the mask is taken oil', and we see this l^irlc- 
ing character verified in the plainest manner ix) Uia 
sexpiel. We are struck at first, aud hy chance, willi 
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v/luit is peculiar and characteristic ; also with por- 
luaneiit traits! and general effect : this attenrards a-nes 
off iu a set; of unmeaning, common-place details. ThiH 
sort ol pj-iina facie evidence, then, shows what a man is 
hetter than ivhat he says or does ; for it shows us the 
habit of his mind, which is tlie same under all circum- 
stances and disguises. You will say, on tho othor 
baud, that there is no judging hy appearances, as a 
general rule. No one, for instance, would take such a 
person for a. very clever man -without knowing who lie 
was. Then, ten to one, he is not; he may have £-ot 
tlie reputation, hut it is a mistake. You say, there is 
hir. — — , undoubtedly a person of great genius ; yet, 
except when excited 'by something ''e.xtraordinary,' he 
seems half dead. He has wit at will, yet wants life 
and spirit. He is capable of the most generous acts, 
yet meanness seems to cling to every motion. Ke 
looks like a poor creature — and in truth he is one I 
The first impression he gives you of him ansivers nearly 
to the feeling he has of his personal identity ; and this 
image of himself, rising from his thoughts, and shroud- 
ing his faculties, is that which sits with him in the 
house, -iValka out with him into tho street, and haunts 
his bedside. The best part of his existence is dull, 
cloudy, leaden : the flashes of light that proceed from 
it, or streak it here and thei-e, may dazzle others, hut 
do not deceive himself. Modesty is the lowest of the 
virtues, and is a real confession of the defi,cieucy it 
indicates. He who undervalues himself is justly under- 
valued by others. MTiatever good properties he may 
possess are, in fact, neutralised hy a ‘ cold rheum ’ run- 
ning through his veins, and taking away the zest of his 
pretensions, the pith and mai-'row of his performances. 
vYliat is it to me that I can write these Taeue-talks ? 
It is true I can, hy a roluchint effort, rake up a parcel 
of half-forgotten observations, but they do not float on 
the surface of my mind, nor stir it with any sense of 
pleasure, nor even of pride. Others have more pro- 
jHU-ty’m tliem than I have: may reap the benefit, 

i have only had the pain. Otherwise, they are to me 
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as if tliey liad never existed ; nor sliould I know that I 
had ever thought at ail^ but that 1 am reminded of it 
h}' the strangeness of my appearance^ and my iiniitness 
for everything else. Look in Coleridge’s face wliilc he 
is talkiii^g. His words are such as might ^create a soul 
laider the ribs of death.’ His nice is a blank. 'U^'liich 
are we to consider as the true index of his mind ? Pairij 
languor^ shadowy remembrances, are the uneasy in- 
mates there : his lips move mechanically ! 

'riiere are people that we do not like, though we may 
liave known them long, and have no fault to find with 
them, ^ their appearance, as we say, is so much against 
them.’ That is not all, if we could find it out. There 
is, generally, a reason for this prejudice ; for nature is 
true to itself. They may be very good sort of peo})le 
too, ill their way, but still something is the matter. 
There is a coldness, a selfishness, a levity, an insin- 
cerity, which we cannot fix upon any particular plii^ise 
or action, but we sec it in their \vhole persons and de- 
portment. One reason that we do not see it in any 
other way may be, that they are all the time trying to 
conceal this defect by every moans in their power. 
There is, luckily, a sort of tfecond sight in morals ; we 
discern the lurking indications of temper and habit a 
long while before their palpable effects appear, I once 
used to meet with a person at an ordinary, a very civil, 
good-looking man iii other respects, but with an odd 
look aboijt his eyes, which 1 could not explain, as if he 
saw you under their fringed lids, and you could not 
see him again ; this man was a common sharper. 'J'he 
greatest hj'pocvite I ever knew was a little, demure, 
pretty, modest-looking girl, witli eyes timidly cast 
upon the ground, and an air soft as ouchantinoii t ; tlm 
only circumstance that could lead to a suspicion of her 
true character was a cold, sulleii, watery, glazed look 
about the eyes, which she bent on vacancy, as if de- 
termined to avoid all explanation wnth yours. 1 niiglit 
have spied in their glittering, motionless surface the 
rocks and quicksands that awaited me below ! IVe do 
not feel quite at ease in the company or friendship of 
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those who have any natm-al obliquity or imporfectioTi 
of ’person. The reason is, they are not on the best 
terms witli themselve.?, and are sometimes apt to play 
oft' on others tlie tricks that nature has played thein. 
This, however, is a remark that, perhap.s, oiig-ht not to 
Imve been made. 1 know’ a person to whom it has 
been objected as a disqualification for friendship, that 
he never shakes you cordially by the hand. I own this 
is a damper to sanguine and florid temperaments, w'ho 
abound in these practical demonstrations and ^compli- 
ments extern.’ The same person who testifies ihc 
least pleasure at meeting- you, is the last to quit his 
seat in your company, grapples with a subject iu con- 
versation right earnestly, and is, I take it, back■^^’ard 
to give up a cause or a friend. Cold and distant in 
appearance, he piques himself on being the king- of 
^ood haters, and a no less zealous parti.san. The most 
phfegmatic constitutions often contain the most inflam- 
mable spirits — a fire is struck from the hardest flints. 

And this is another reason that makes it difficult to 
judge of character. Extremes meet ; and* qualities 
display themselves by the most contradictory appear- 
ances. Any inclination, in consequence of being 
generally suppressed, vents itself the more violently 
when an opportunity presents itself : the greatest 
grossness sometimes accompanies the greatest refine- 
ment, as a natural relief, one to the other ; and wm 
find the most reserved and indifferent tempei's at the 
beginning of an entertainment, or an acquaintance, 
turn out the most communicative and cordial at the 
end of it. Some spirits exhaust themselves at first : 
others gain strength by progression. Some minds 
have a greater facility of throwing off impressions — 
are, as it w-ei-e, more transparent or porous than others, 
’i'hus the French present a marked contrast to the 
English in this respect. A Frenchman addresses you 
at once -with a sort of lA’ely indifference : an English- 
man is^more on his guard, feels his way, and is eitlier 
exceedingly reserved, or lets you into his whole con- 
fidence, which he caimot so well impart to an entire 
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ati-auger. Again, a Frencltniazi is nzitunilly huni;u>o : 
au Eui^-lisliman is, I should say^, only ft'ujjidly Ly iiahii. 
His virtues and his vices cost hira more than they do 
his more gay and volatile neighbours. Au Eriglisuiiiau 
is said to speak his mind more plainly than others, — 
yes, if it will give you pain to hear it. He does not 
care whom he offends by libs discourse : a forcigiiO! 
generally strives to oblige in what he says. The French 
are accused of promising more than tliey jxn-foriis. 
That may be, and yet they may perform as many good- 
natured acts as the English, if the latter are as averse 
to perform as they are to promise. Even the pro- 
fessions of the French may be sincere at the time, or 
arise out of the impulse of the moment ; tliougli their 
desire to serve you may be neither very violent nor 
very lasting. I cannot think, notwithstanding, that 
the' French are not a serious people ; nay, that they 
are not a more reiiecting people than the commou*i'un 
of the English. Let tliose who think them merely 
light and mercurial e.xplain that enigma, their ever- 
lasting prosing tragedy. The English are considered 
as comparatively a slow, plodding people. If the 
Freindi are quicker, they are also more plodding. 
See, for example, how highly finished and elaboi’afce 
their works of art are ! How systematic and correct 
they aim at being in all their productions of a graver 
cast ! ‘Tf the Fi'euch have a fault,’ as Yorick said, 
^it is thg.t they are too grave.’ With wit, sense, cheer- 
fulness, patience, good-nature, and refinement of man- 
ners, all they want is imaginatiozi and sturdiness of 
moral principle ! Such are some of tiie coutradicaons 
in the character of tlie two nations, and so lihtle does 
tlie character of either ap]»ear to liave been understood I 
Nothing can he more ridiculous ind(5ed than the way 
in which we exaggerate each other’s vices ;ind ex- 
tenuate our own. The whole is an affair of prejudice 
on one side, of the questiou,«and of partiality on the 
other. Ti-avellers who set out to cfirry liaclc^a true 
report of the case appear to lose not only the use <jf 
their understandings, but of their sezises, the iustau!: 
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Lhey «eL foot in a foreign laud- llie commonest ftsets 
and apj)earanees are distorted and discoloured. They 
go iihrLKid with certain preconceh’ed notions on the 
.suisjoct, and they make everything answer, in i-eason's 
spite, to their favourite theory. In addition to the 
diiiiculty of explaining customs and manners foreign 
to our own, there are all the obstacles of wilful pi'e- 
posscssion throrni in the way. It is not, tharerore, 
much to be wondered at that nations have arrived at 
so little knowledge of one another’s characters; and 
that, where the object has been to widen the breach 
between them, any slight differences that oct:ur are 
easily blown into a blaze of fury by repeated misropra- 
sentationsj and all the exaggerations tiiat malice or 
folly can invent ! 

This ignorance of chai*acter is not confined to foreign 
nations : w'e are ignorant of that of our own country- 
moQ in a class a little below or above ourselves. W a 
shall hardly pretend to pronounce magisterially on the 
good or bad qualities of strangers ; and, at the same 
time, w'e are ignorant of those of our friends, of our 
kindred, and of our own. We are in all tljese cases 
either too near or too far off the object to judge of it 
properly. 

Persons, for instance, in a higher or middle rank of 
life know little or nothing of the characters of those 
below them, as servants, country people, etc. I would 
lay it down in the first place as a general ru\,e on this 
subject, tiiat ail uneducated people are bypocrites. 
Their solo business is to deceive, lliey conceive 
themselves in a state of hostility with others, and 
stratagems are fair in war. The inmates of the kitchen 
and the parlour are always (as far as respoeis thoir 
feelings and intentions towards each other) in Holibes’s 
• state of nature.' Servants and others in that line of 
life have nothing to exercise their spare talents lor 
invention upon but those about them. Their super- 
ilnous electrical particles of wit and fancy are nof 
caj-viotl off by those established and fashionable con- 
ductors, novels and romances. Their faculties are not 
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buriefl in bookSj but all alive and stirring-, eroat and 
lu’istling’ like a cat’s back. Tlieir coarse (‘(niversaiion 
sparkles witb ‘wild wit, invention ever new.’ ’J’heir 
betters try all they can to set tbemselves U]> above 
them, and they try all they can to pull them down to 
their own level. They do this by getting up a little 
comic intex-lude, a daily, domestic, homely drama out 
of the odds and ends of the family failings, of xvhich 
there is in general a pretty plentiful supply, or make 
up the deficiency of materials out of tlieir oivn heads. 
They turn the qualities of their masters and mistresses 
inside out, and any real kindness or condescension only 
sets them the more against you. They are not to be 
taken in that way — they will not bo baulked in the 
spite they have to you. They only set to work with 
i-edoubled alacrity, to lessen the favour or to blacken 
your character. 'I'hey feel themselves like a degraded 
caste, and cannot understand how the obligations *i3an 
be all on one side, and the advantages all on the other. 
You cannot come to equal terms with them — ^they 
reject alk such overtures as insidious and hollow — nor 
can you ever calculate upon tlieir gratitude or good- 
will/ any more than if they were so many strolling 
Gipsies or wild Indians. They have no fellow-feeling, 
they keep no faith with the more privileged’" classes. 
Tliey are in your power, and they endeavour to be 
even with you by trick and cimiiina’, by lying and 
chicanerj-. In this they have nothing to restrain 
them. Tlieir whole life is a succession of shifts, 
excuses, and expedients. The love of truth is a 
principle with those only who have made it their 
study, who have applied themselves to the pursuit of 
some art or science, w-here the intellect is severely 
tasked, and learns by habit to take a pride in, and to 
set a just value on, the correctness of its conclusions. 
To have a disinterested regard to truth, the mind must 
have coutem plated it in abstrai!;t and remote questions; 
ivhereas the ignorant and vulgar are only conversant 
with those things in which their own interest is con- 
cerned. All their notions are local, ])ersonal, and 
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coiiwequeutly gross and selfish. They say whatever 
comes uppermost — turn whatever happens to their 
own account — and invent any story, or give any 
answer that suits their purposes. Instead of being 
iiigoted to g'eneral principles, they trump up any lie 
for tlie occasioUj and the more of a thumper it is, the 
better they like it ; the more unlooked-for it is, why, 
so miicli the more of a God-smd! 'lliey have no 
conscience about the matter ; and if you find them out 
ill any of their manoeuvres, are not ashamed of them- 
selves, but angry with you. If you remonstrate nith 
them, they laugh in your face. The only ludd you 
have of them is their interest— -you can l)ut dismiss 
them from your employment; and service is no in- 
heritance. li' they effect anything like decent remorse, 
and hope you. will pass it over, all the while tliey are 
probably trying to recover the wind of you. Persons 
of’liberal knowledge or sentiments have no kind of 
chance in this sort of mixed intercourse with tliese 
harbarians in civilised life. You cannot tell, by any 
signs or principles, what is passing in th«r minds. 
Tliere is no common point of view between you. You 
have not the same topics to refer to, the same language 
to express yourself. Your interests, your feelings are 
quite distinct. You take certain things for granted as 
rules of action : they take nothing for granted but 
their own ends, pick up all their knowledge out of 
their own occasions, are on the watch ouly.for what 
tlicy can catch — are 

Subtle as the fox for prey : 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what they eat. 

'riiey have indeed a regard to their character, as this 
.last may affect their livelihood or advancement, tione 
as it is connected with a sense of propriety ; and thi.s 
sets their mother-wit and native talents at work upon 
a double file of oxiiedients, to bilk their consciences, 
and s^lve their reputation. In short, you never know 
where to hai’e them, any more than if they were of a 
different species of animals; and in trusting to them, 
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vdu ave sure to be betrayed and ovei-rcacijed. You 
uave otlier tilings to mind ; tiiey are tbinkiiig only of 
j’ou, and bow to turn you to advantage. Give and mice 
is no maxim here. You can build noibiug on your 
own moderation or on their false delicacy. After a 
familial’ conversation with a waiter at a tavern. }'ou 
overhear him calling you by some provoking nick- 
name. If you make a present to the daughter of the 
house where you lodge^ the mother is sure t{ii recfillect 
some addition to her bill. It is a running light. In 
fact;, there is a principle in human nature not vrillingiy 
to endure the idea of a superior^ a bqvlt^ jacobinical 
disposition to wipe out the score of obligation, or efface 
the tinsel of external advantages — and where others 
have the opportunity of coming in contact with us, they 
generally liud the means to establish a sufficiently 
marked degree of degrading equality. No man is a 
hero to his valet-de-chambre, is an old maxim. A ifew 
illustration of this lU’inciple occurred the other day. 
While Mrs. Siddons was giving her readings of Shake- 
spear to a- brilliant and admiring drawing-room, one of 
the servants in the hall below was saying, ^ 'Wliat, I 
find the old lady is making as much noise as ever 1 ’ 
So little is there in common between the difFei’ent 
classes of society, and so impossible is it ever to unite 
the divei’sities oi' custom and knowledge which sepai-ate 
them. 

’lYomep, accoi’ding to Mrs. Peachum, are ^bitter 
bad judges ’ of the characters of men ; and men are nob 
much better of theirs’, if we can form any guess I’roni 
tlieir choice in mai’riage. Love is proverbially blind. 
The whole is an affair of whim and fency, Cei’tain it. 
is that the greatest favourites mth the other sex arc 
not those who are most liked or respected among theiv 
own. I never knew hub one clever man who was iviiat 
is called a . mun. ; and he (unfortunately for the 

argument) happened to be a ccosiderable co-xcoml). It 
washy this irresistible quality, and not by the fqrcc of 
his genius, that he vanquished. 'VYomen seem t*.) doubt 
their own judgments in love, and to take the opinion 
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’.Viiii;]! a mar. entertains of Iiis own provrcss and ao- 
eompli^jlnnents for j^ranted. Hie wives of poets are 
(for tile most part) more pieces of furniture in the 
room, if you speak to them of their husbands’ talents 
or reputation in the worldj it is as if you made mention, 
of same office that they held. It can hardly he other- 
wise^ ivheu the instant any subject is started or 
convei’sa tion arises, in which men are interested, or try 
one another's strcngidi, tlie women leave the 3'oam, or 
attend to something else. The qiialitie.s, then, in whicli 
men ai-e amliitious to excel, and whicli ensure the 
applause of the ivorld, — eloquence, genius, learning, 
integrity, — are not those which gain the favour of the 
fair, i must not deny, however, that wit and courage 
have this effect. Neither i.s youth or beauty the .so^Ie 
passport to their affections. 

The way of womau’s will is hard to And, 

• Harder to hit. 

Yet there is some clue to thi.s mystery, some determin- 
ing cause ; for we find that the same men are universal 
favourites with women, as others are uniformly dis- 
liked by them. Is not the loadstone that attracts so 
powerfully, and in all circumstances, a strong and 
uiuiisguised bias towards them, a marked attention, a 
conscious preference of them to every other passing 
object or topic ? I am not sure, but 1 incline to think 
sol The successful lover is the cavalier servente of all 
nations. The man of gallantry behaves as’if he had 
made an assignation with every woman he addresses. 
An argument ijiimediately draws off my .attention from 
tim prettiest woman in the room. 1 accordingly 
.succeed hotter in ai‘gument — than in love ] — I do not 
think that what is called Love at first siijlit is so great an 
u’osiu-dity as it is sometimes imagined to he. We 
a-enerairy make up our minds beforehand to the sort of 
porsem we should like,^grave or ^xy, black, brown, or 
fair witii golden ti-esses or with raven locks and 
xvhefl we meet with a complete example of jthe qualities 
we admire, tiie bargain is soon struck. U'e have never 
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seen au5^tliitig to come up to our nevv'Iy-ili^Cijvercd 
goddess before, but she is wb:it wo luu o Ijeeii all our 
lives looking for. The idol we fall down and wort-hip 
is ail image familiar to our minds. It has been present 
to our waking thoughts, it has haunted us in our 
dreams, likp some fairy vision. Oh ! thou who, the 
iirst time I evox beheld thee, didst draw my soul into 
the circle of tJiy heavenly looks, and wave eiKdiautment 
round mo, do not thinlc thy conquest less comjilete 
because it was instantaneous ; for in that geullo form 
(as if another Imogen luid entered) 1 saw ail that I liad 
ever loved of female grace, modesty, and siveetness ! 

1 shall not say much of friendship as giving an 
insight into character, because it is often founded on 
mutual iiilirmities and prejudices. Friendships are 
frequently taken up on some sudden sympathy, and wo 
see only as much as we please of one another’s characters 
afterwards. Intimate friends are not fair witnesses -to 
character, any more than profes.sed enemies. They 
cool, indeed, in time, part, and retain only a rankling 
grudge of past errors and oversights. Their testimony 
in the latter case is not quite free from suspicion. 

One would think that near relations, who live 
constantly together, and ahvays have done so, must be 
pretty well acquainted with one another’s characters. 
They are nearly in the dark about it. Familiarity 
confounds all traits of distinction : interest and prejudice 
take away the power of judging. VV^e liave no opinion 
on the subject, any more than of one another’s faces. 
The Penates, the household gods, are veiled. W’e do 
not see the features of those we love, nor do wo cleaidy 
distinguish their virtues or tlieir vices. ’IVe talce them 
as they jire found in the lump, — by weight, and not 
by measure. We know all about the individuals, their 
sentiments, history, manners, words, actions, every- 
thing; hut we know all these too much as iacts, as 
inveterate, habitual impressions,, as clothed with too 
many associations, as sanctified with too many aiiec- 
tions, as ivoven too much into the web of our boarls, 
to be able to pick out the different tliruads, to cast up 
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the items of tlie debtor and , creditor aceouutj or to 
refer them to any general standard of right and nrong. 
Our impressions with respect to them are too strong, 
too real, too much mi generis, to be capable of "a 
comparison with anytliing hut themselves. VV'"e liardl}' 
inquire whether tiiose for whom we are thuf' interested, 
and to wliom we are thus knit, are better or worse tliaii 
others — tlie question is a kind of profanation — all ive 
know is, they are more to us than any one else can he. 
Our sentiments of this kind are rooted and grow iu u.s, 
and we cannot ex’adicate them by voluntary means. 
Besides, our judgments are be,spoke, our interests take 
pju-t with our blood. If any doubt arises, if the veil 
of our implicit confidence is drawn aside hy any 
accident for a moment, the shock is too great, like 
that of a dislocated limb, and we recoil on our habitual 
impressions again. Let not that veil ever ha rent 
eirtirely asunder, so that those images may be left bare 
of reverential awe, and lose their religion ; for nothing 
con ever support the desolation of the heart aftenvards. 

'I'he greatest misfortone that can happui among 
relations is a different way of bringing up, so as to set 
one another’s opinions and characters iu an entirely 
new point of view. This, often lets iu an unwelcome 
daylight on the subject, and bx-eeds schisixis, coldness, 
axxd incurable heax't-buruings in families. I have some- 
times thought whether the progress of society axxd 
iixarch of knowledge does not do more harpi in this 
i'e.sj)ect, by loosening the ties of domestic attachinent, 
and preventing those who are most interested in and 
anxious to think well of one another from feeling a 
cordial sympathy and approbation -of each otlier’s 
seutirneixts, manners, views, etc., than it does good hy 
aixy real advantage to the community at large. The 
soil, for instance, is brought up to the Church, ami 
mnlxiiig can exceed the pride and pleasure the father 
taiccs in him while idNgoes on xvell iu this favourite 
direction. His notions change, and ho imbibes a taste, 
for tlfo Fine Arts. From this moment there i.s aii end 
of xxuy thing like the same unreserved communication 
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liOhveen tlicm. ITie young- inuii may tails v/illi on- 
thiiiiiaBm of his ^ Rembrandts^, CorreggioSj and stulf': 
it is all llehrew to the elder ; and whatever satisf.u-.tion 
he may feel in the hearing of his son’s progross, or 
good wislies for his success, he is never reconciled to 
the now piMteuit, he still hankers after the first object 
that ho had set his mind upon. Again, the graudlather 
is a Calvinist, who never gets the hotter of his dis- 
appointment at his son’s going over to the Unitarian 
•side of the question. The matter rests hero till :he 
gi-iiudson, some years after, in the fashion of the flay 
and ^infinite agitation of men’s wit,’ comes to douht 
certain points in the creed in which he has been brought 
up, and the affair is all ahi'oad again. Here are three 
generations made uncomfoi-tahle and in a manner set 
at variance by a veering point of theology, and the 
officious, meddling biblical critics ! Nothing, on the 
other hand, can be more wretched or common thfm 
that upstart pride and insolent good fortune which 
is ashamed of its origin ; nor are there many things 
more awiward than the situation of rich and poor 
relations. Happy, much happier, are those tribes and 
people who are confined to the same caste and way of 
life from sire to son, where prejudices are transmitted 
like instincts, and where the same unvarying standard 
of opinion and refinement blends countless generations 
in its improgressive, everlasting mould ! 

Not only is there a wilful and habitual blindness in 
near kindred to each other’s defects, hut an incapacity 
to judge from the quantity of materials, from the 
i;ontra&ctorIuess of the evidence. ’Hie chain of 
jiarticulars is too long and massy for ns to lift it or 
put it into the most approved ethical scales, ’i'lie 
concrete result does not answer to any abstract theory, 
to any logical definition. There is black, and wliite, 
and grey, square and round — there are too many 
anomalies, too many redeeming-^poiuts, in poor Immnn 
nature, such as it actually is, for us to arrive„ut a 
smart, summary decision on it. We know too much to 
come to any hasty or partial ooiif-lusion. ^V’’e do not 
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prouoinice upon t])e present act, because a IiuniireJ. 
Olliers rise up to contradict it. We suspend our 
jiulu-meuLP altou-etlier, because in eiiect one thing 
iinconsciously lialauces another; and. perhaps this 
obstinate, pertinacious indecision would be the truest 
piiiio-sophy in other cases, rrhere we di^jio.se of the 
(piestiou of cliaracfcer easily, because we have only the 
smiillest part of the evideuce to decide upon. Real 
character is not one thing, hut a thousand things ; 
actual qualities do not conform to any factitious 
standard in the mind, hut rest upon their own truth 
and nature. The dull stupor under which we labour 
in resjiect of those whom we liave the greatest oppor- 
tunities of irispecting nearly, we should do well to 
imitate before we give extreme aud uncharitable 
verdicts against those whom we only see in passing 
or at a distance. If we knew them better, we should 
lue disposed to say less about them. 

In the truth of things, there are none utterly worth- 
less, none without some drawback on their pretensions 
or some alloy of imperfection. It has beoii observed 
chat a familiarity with the worst eharactei's lessens our 
abhorrence of tliem ; and a wonder is often expressed 
that the greatest criminals look like other men. The 
reason is that they are like other men in many reepect-'i. 
If a particular individual was merely the wretch ive 
read of, or conceive in the abstract, that is, if he was 
the mere personiiied idea of the criminal iirought to 
the bar, he w'oiild not disappoint the spectator, hut 
would look like xvhat he would be — a monster ! But 
ho has other (pialities, ideas, feelings, nay, probably 
virtues, mixed uy> with the most profligate habits or 
des]verate acts, 'i’bis need not lessen our abhorrence 
of ihe crime, though it does of the criminal ; for it has 
the latter eilect only by showing him to us in different 
points of view, in which he appears a common mortal, 
and not the caricatmfe of vice we took him for, or 
SDOt^cd all over with infamy. I do not, at the same 
time, think this is a lax or dangerous, though it is a 
charitable view of the subject. In my opinion, no man 
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ever answered in his own mind (except in the ag-onics 
of conscience or of repentance, in which latter case lie 
tlirows the imputation from himself in another way) to 
the abstract idea of a tmirderer. He may have killed a 
man in self-defence, or “^in the trade of war,' or to save 
himself from’ starving, or in revenge for an injury, hut 
always '^so as with a difference,’ or from mixed and 
{[uestionable motives. The individual, in reckoning 
with himself, always takes into the account the c.ou- 
si derations of time, place, and circumstance, and never 
makes out a case of unmitigated, unprovoked villainy, 
of ‘^pure defecated evil' against himself, There are 
degrees in real crimes : we reason and moralise only by 
names and in classes. 1 should be loth, indeed, to say 
that ^whatever is, is right’; hut almo.st every actual 
choice inclines to it, with some sort of imperfect, 
unconscious bias. This is the reason, besides the ends 
of secrecy, of the invention of slanp terms for differeift 
acts of profligacy committed by thieves, pickpockets, 
etc. The common names suggest associations of disgust 
in the minds of others, which those who live by tliem 
do not willingly recognise, and which they wish to sink 
in a technic^ iihraseology. So there is a story of a 
fellow who, as he was writing down his confession of a 
murder, stopped to ask how the word mwde.r was spelt ; 
this, if true, was partly because his imagination was 
staggered by the recollection of the thing, and partly 
liecause he shrunk from the verbal admi.ssiou of it. 
‘Amen stuck in his throat' 1 The defence made by 
Eugene Aram of himself against a charge of muriler, 
some years hefoi’e, shows that he in imagination com- 
pletely flung from himself the mmhial crimo imjmfced. 
to him : he might, indeed, have staggered an old man 
with a blow, and buried his body iii a cave, and lived 
ever since upon the money he found upon him, but 
there was ^no malice in the case, none at all,’ as 
Peachmn says. The very coolubss, .subtlety, and cir- 
cumspection of his defence (as masterly a legal 
ment as there is upon i-ecord) prove that lu?, was 
guilty of the act, as much as they prove tluit lie was 
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uiu'-oiiscious of the crhm.^ In the same spirit, and I 
c.oncaivG with g'reat metaphysical truth, Mr. Coleridae, 
ill iiis tragedy of Etmun'fte, makes Ordonio (his chief 
dia,ra<;tef) wave the acknowledgment of his meditator! 
guilt to his own mind, by putting into his month that 
striking soliloquy : 

Say, I had lair’d a body in the sun ! 
tv ell ! in a nioutli there swarip forth from the corse 
A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient being's 
In place of that one man. Say I had Mr’d him i 
Yet who shall tell me, that each one and all 
Of tliese ten thousand lives is not as happy 
As that one life, which being push’d aside, 

Made room for these unnuinber’d.— Act ii. Sc. 2, 

I am not sure, indeed, that I have not got this ivhole 
train of speculation from him ; but I should not think 
the worse of it on that account. That geiitlemcaii, 1 
recollect, once asked me whether I thought that the 
different members of a family really liked one another 
so well, or had so much attachment, as was generally 
supposed ; and I said that I conceived the regard they 
had towards each other was expressed bjr the word 
int&mt rather than by any other, which he said was the 
true answer. I do not know that I could mend it now. 
Natural affection is not pleasure in one another’s 
company, nor admiration of one another’s qualities ; 
but it is an intimate and deep knowledge of the tilings 
that affect those to whom we are bound by the nearest 
ties, with pleasure or pain ; it is an anxious, uneasy 
fellow-feeling with them, a jealous watchfulness over 
their good name, a tender and unconquerable yearning 
for tbeir good, llie love, in short, we bear them is 
the nearest to that we bear ourselves, ffunte, accoril- 
iiig to the old saying, is home, be it never so honiehj. 
Wo love ourselves, not according to our deserts, but 
our cravings after good : so we love our iinmcdiate 

1 The bones at the numlereti man were ting np in an old herndtage. 
On this, as one iiiKtaime 9f the acuteness which, ho displayed all 
through tlie occasion, Aram remarks, * Where would you cxiject to 
find <tlie bones of a man sooner than in a liermifs cell, except you 
’.vcve to look for them in a cemetery?'— See ffewgate Calendar for 
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relations in the next degree (if notj even a 

higher one), because we know best what Ihoy liavt; 
sufFeved and what sits nearest to tlieir lioarts. Vfe 
implicated, in fact, in tlieir welfare liy halnt and 
sympathy, as we are in our own. 

If our devotion to our own interests is nnicli tlui 
same as to theirs, we are ignorant of our own char- 
acters for the same reason, Wa are ]>;u'tios too imiah 
concerned to return a fair verdict, and iire too much in 
the seci'et of our own motive.s or Hitimtion not to he 
able to give a favouralde turn to our actions. We 
exercise a liberal criticism upon ourselves, and put oil' 
the final decision to a late day. 1'ho held is large ami 
open. Hamlet exclaims, with a nohie magnanimity, 
‘ i count myself iudifierciit honest, and yet 1 could 
accuse me of such things ! ' If you could prove to a 
man that he is a knave, it would not make much 
difference in his opinion, his self-love is stronger than 
his love of virtue. Hypocrisy is generally used as a 
mask to deceive the world, not to impose on ourselves ; 
for once dij-tect the dolinipujnt in his knavery, and he 
laughs in your face or glories in his iniquity. This 
at least hajipons except where there is a contradiction 
in the character, and our vices are involuntary and iit 
variance with our convictions. One great difficulty is 
to distinguish ostensible motives, or such as w'e acknovv- 
ledge to ourselves, from tacit or secret springs of 
action. A man changes his opinion readily, lie thin]<s 
it candour : it is levity of mind. For the most part, 
WQ are stunned and stupid in judging’ of oursch’e.s. 
B'e are callous by custom to our defects or excellences, 
unless where vanity stops in to exaggerate or e.xtenuate 
them. 1 cannot conceive how it is that poo]>]e are In 
love with their own persons, or astonished at their own 
jierformances, which are hut a nine days’ wonder to 
every one else. In general it may be laid dotvn that 
we arc liable to this twofold mi^.ake in judging of our 
own talents: we, in the first place, nurse the rickciy 
bantling, we think much of that which has cost us 
much pains and labour, and comes against the grain ; 
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and wo also set little store by what we do with most 
I ease to ourselvesj and therefore best. The works of 

I !he greatest genius are produced almost uiiconsciourdy. 

I with Jin ignorance on the part of the persons theni- 

; selves that they have done anything extraordinary. 

; Nature has done it for them. How little Shakespear 

; seems to have thought of himself nr of his lame ! 

I Yetj if '^to know anotlier well were to know oiie’s 

I st-l!'/ be must have been acquainted w'ith his own 

I prel elisions and character^ “^who knew all qualities 

, with a learned spirit.’ His eye seems never to have 
iieeu bent upon himself, hut outwards upon nature. 
A man who thinks highly of himself may almost set 
it down that it is without reason. Milton, notwith- 
standing, appears to have had a high opinion of him- 
self, and to have made it good. He was conscious of 
his powers, and great by design. Perhaps his tena- 
ciousness, on the score of his mvn merit, might arise 
from ait early habit of polemical writing, in which 
his pretensions were continually called to the bar of 
prejudice and party-spirit, and he had tq plead not 
guilty to the indictment. Some men have died un- 
conscious of immortality, as others have .almost e.x- 
hausted the sense of it in their lifetimes, Cori-eggio 
might be mentioned as an. instance of the one, Voltaire 
of tbo other. 

I’here is nothing that helps a man in his conduct 
through life more than a knowledge of lii.s own char- 
acteristic we.'ikuesses (which, guarded against, become 
his strength), as tlmro is nothing that tends moi-e to 
the success of a man’s talents tiian his knowing the 
limits of his faculties, wdiicli are thus comaui tr.ated on 
some pra(.'tic.able object. One man can do but one 
thing. Universal pretensions end in nothing. Or, .as 
Eutler has it, too much wit requires 

i As much again ti> govern it. 

There are those who have gone, for want of this self- 
; ]cuoi?jedgo, strangely out of their way, and otlier.s wlio 

j have iie'/cr found it. We Jind many who succeed in 
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certain departments, and are yet mclanclioly and dis- 
s-ntisfied, because they failed in the one to Tvhich they 
iirst devoted themselves, like discarded lovers vlio 
T>ine after their scornful misti-ess. f. will conclude 
with observing that authors iu general o-N-errata the 
extent and value of posthumous fame: for what (as it 
has l>(!en asked) is the amount ev^en of yioikespear’s 
fame? I'hat in thht very country which boasts his 
genius and his birth, perhaps, scarce one pei-son in ten 
has ever heard of his name or road a sylLible of his 
writings ! 


ESSAY XSXII 


ON THB PJCiTUKESQiJjB! ANIl 

A Fra/piimt 

Tub mturpj iu visible objects is whatever is onliiiarijiy 
presented to tiie senses : the picturesque is that wlucli 
stands out and catches the attention by some s'trildng' 
pfwuliarity : tlie ideul is tiiat which answers to the 
m-ecouceived imagination and appetite in the mind for 
love and hcanty. The picturesque depends chiefly on 
the principle of discrimination or contrast’; the iderd 
on harmony and continuity of effect : the one surpzises, 
the other satisfies the mind ; the one starts off from a 
given point, the other reposes on itself; the one is 
datermiued by an excess ox form, the other by a 
concentration of feeling’. 

The pictures ([110 may ha considered as something like 
an excrescence on the face of nature. It riyas imper- 
ceptibly into the fantastical and grotesque. Fairies 
tuid satyrs are picturcs(pie ; but they are scarx-ely ideal. 
They are an extreme ami unique conception of a certain 
thing, hut not of what tlio mind deliglits in or hrooxls 
fondly over, 'idle image eretited by the artist’s haml 
is not moulded and fashioned by tlio love of good and 
yearning after grace and beaut)'', but I’atlier the coii- 
trury : that is, they are ideal deformity, not ideal 
beauty, iiubens was jiiiidiaps the most picturesque of 
painters ; but ho was almost the least ideal. So Item- 
brandl vras (out of sight) the most picturesque of 
colourists ; as Correggio was the most ideal. In other 
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woi'ds, his composition of light iuid sluide is mo)-o a 
Vv’hole^ more in unison^ more blended into the same 
liarmouious feeling than Rembrandt' who staggers 
by coutrusL but does not soothe by gradation. Cor- 
reggio’s formS;, indeed, had a picturesque air ; for tln.'y 
often incline (even when most beautiful) t<.> the quaint- 
uess of caricature. Vandyke, I think, was at once tlui 
least picturesque and least ideal of all tlie great 
painters. He was purely natural, ajid neither selected 
from outward forms nor added anything from his own 
mind. He owes everything to perfect truth, cleiirness, 
and transparency ; and though his productions certaijily ' 
arrest the eye, and strike in a rootn full of pictures, it 
is from the contrast they present to other pictures, and 
from being stripped quite naked of all artificial advan- 
tages. They strike almost as a piece of white paper 
would, hung up in the same situation.— I began vritli 
saying that whatever stands out from a given line, and 
as it were projects upon the eye, is picturesque ; and 
this holds true (comparatively) in form and colour. 
A rough -^rrier dog, with the hair bristled aud matted 
together, is pictures(iue. As we say, there is a decided 
character in it, a marked determination to an extreme 
point. A shock-dog is odd and disagreeable, but there 
is nothing picture3(pie in its appearance ; it is a more 
mass of flimsy confusion. A goat with projecting 
horns and pendent beard is a picturesque animal ; a 
sheep is not. A horse is only picturesque from op])o- 
sitiou of (Solour ; as in Mr. Northcote’s study of Gadsliill, 
where the white horse’s head coming against the dark, 
scowling face of the man makes as fine a contrast as 
can be imagined. An old stump of a tree with ruggx'd 
bark, and one or two straggling brancboH, a, litth.'. 
stunted hedge-row line, marking the boumlary of the 
horizon, a stubble-field, a winding patli, a rock seen 
against the sky, are picturesiiue, because they have 
ail of them prominence aud a distinctive character 
of their own. They are not objects (to borro'.v , Shake- 
spear’s phrase) ‘of no mark or likelihood.’ A csuntry 
may he beautiful, romantic, or sublime, without being 
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pictnrej^que. The Lakes iu the North of Eiidaiul are 
uot pieLure.-iquej though certainly the most iutorosting 
Sight iu this country. To he a subject for pairitina’. a 
prospect must present sharp^ strikiug points of vieiv or 
singular I'orins,, or one object must relieve ami set olf 
auotiier. 'i'here must be distinct stages and. .salient 
points for the eye to rest upon or start from in its 
progi-ess over the expanse before it. The distance of 
a landscapie will oftentimes look Hat or hea^-y, that the 
trunk of a tree or a ruin in the foreground ivoiild imme- 
diately throw into perspective and turn to air. ilem- 
hraudt’s huulscape.s are tlie least pictures(pie iu the 
worldj e.xcept from the straiglit lines and sharp aiig-les, 
the deep incision ami drag-ging of his peiicii^ like a 
liarrow over the ground, and the broad contrast of 
earth and .sky. Earth, in his copies, is rough and 
liairy ; and Pan has struck hi.s hoof against it ! — A 
o»mel is a picturesque ornament in a lau(lsca[>e or 
history-piece. This is not merely from its rorxiantic 
and oriental character ; for an elephant has liot the 
same eli'ect, and if introduced as a uecessary*^ippeudage., 
is also an unwieldy incumbrance. A negro’s ]ie.atl in 
a group is picturesque from contrast ; .so are the spots 
on a panther’s hide. This was the principle that Paul 
Veronese went upon, who said the rule for composition 
was b/uc/c uj)07i white, and white upon black. He was 
a pretty good judge. His celebrated picture of the 
Marria.ge of Cana is in all likelihood the completei?t 
piece of workmanship extant in the art. ’^V’ken I saw 
it, it nearly covered one side of a large room in the 
Louvre (being itself forty feet by twenty) — and it 
seemed as if tliat side of the apartmejit was thrown 
open, ami you looked out at the open sky, at buildings, 
mar))le ])illars, galleries with people in thorn, emperors, 
feiunlc slaves, Turks, negroes, musicians, all the famous 
painters of the time, the tables loaded with viands, 
gol)letSj ami dogs ui*der them — a sparkling, over- 
whelming confusion, a bright, unexpected reality— the 
ouly*^fauit you could find was that no miracle was going 
on iu the" faces of the spectators : the only miracle 
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ttici'e was the picture itself! A Frencii ii'oullo'iinn, 
who showed me this ‘'triumph of paintiiifr' (as it iias 
been called), perceiving I w'as struck u'ith it, ohservc-h 
■^My wife admires it exceedingly for llic facility of Uie 
execution.' 1 took this proof of sym])atlij'- is)r a, corii- 
pliment. It is said that when Ilumbohlt, the colc!;raie(i 
traveller and naturalist, vyas introduced to Jiuonap;irU', 
the Emperor addressed him in these words — ‘ Taz-.v 
(limes la bokmique, Monsieur ’ and on the oiher’s reply- 
ing in the affirmative, added, ‘ Ei nm fennne (!iis.siJ’ 
This has been found fiiult wit ji as a piece of brutality 
and insolence in the great man by bigoted critics, wlio 
do not know %T hat a thing it is to get a French woman 
to agree with them in any point. For my part, i look 
the observation as it was meant, and it did not put me 
out of conceit with myself or the picture that Madame 
M — . — liked it as well as Monsieur I'Anylois. Cer- 
tainly, there could be no harm in that. By the side of 
it happened to be hinig two allegorical pictures of 
Rubens (and in such matters ho too was ‘'no bahy’^)— 
I don’t renrember what the iigares w'ere, hut tlio texture 
seemed of wool or cotton. The tux hi re cd’ the Paul 
Vh^ronose was not wool or cotton, but stud) jewels, 
flesh, marble, air, whatever composed tlie essence of 
the varied subjects, in endless rcliof and truth of 
liandling. If the iriemiag hud seen his two allegorie.s 
hanging where they did, he would, without a question, 
have wislied tliem far enough. 

1 imagine that Jluhens’s landscapes are picturesque : 
Claude’s are ideal. Ilubens is always in extremes ; 
Claude in the middle, llubens carrion some, ono 
peculiar quality or featui'e of nature to the utmost; 
verge of probability : Claude balances and harniojiisos 
difl'erent forms and masses wiih laboured delicac.y, 
so that nothing falls short, no one thing overpowers 
another. iS.ainbow.s, showers, ])arlial gletims of suu- 
shine, moonlight, are the nnwis with which iiubejis 
produces liis most gorgeous and enchanting elIbcLs : 

1 And surely Mfiiulricai'do was !iO l)iiby. 
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til ere am ueli.liep ra,inl)Owsj nor slio’irersj nor sudden 
liurA.-: of sunshine, nor i^’littering moonbeams in C-'laiuIe. 
lie is ail softness and proportion ; the other is all spirit 
and [irilliaut excess. ITie two sides (for example) of 
one of (Jlaudo’s landscapes balance one another, as in, 
a scale of Iteauty ; in Rubens the several objects are 
grouped and fclirown together witli capricious wanton- 
nesH, Claude has more repose: lluheiis more gaiety 
aiid extravagance. And hero it might he asked, is a 
ra inbow a picturescpie or an object ? It seems to mo 

* to bo both. It is an accident in nature ; hut it is an 
inmate of the fancy. It startles and snrprise-s the 
sense, but it soothes and tranquillises the spirit, it 
makes the eye glisten to behold it, but the miud turns 
to it long after it has faded from its place in the sky. 
It ha,s both properties, then, of giving an extraordinar}’- 
inipulse to the mind by the singularity of its appear- 
ance, and of riA'eting the imagination by its intense 
beauty. I may just notice here in passing, that 1 think 
the elToct of moonlight is treated in an idti'il manner 
in the well-known line in Sliakespear — 

See how the moonlight sleeps upon yon hauls. 

The image is heightened by the exquisiteness of the 
expression beyond its natm'al beauty, and it seems as 
if there could he no end to the delight taken in it.— A 
Tiumher of sheep coming to a pool of water to drink, 
with shady trees in the background, tbe rest of the 
dock follovs'ing them, and the shepherd and his dog- 
left c-arelessly behind, is surely the ideal in landscape- 
composition, if the ideal lias its source in the intere.st 
excited by a subject, in its power of drawing the aiils-.- 
lioris after it liidicd iii a golden chain, and in tlie desire 
ni' the mind to dwell on it for ever. The ideal, iu_ a 
M'ord, is t!io height of the pleasing, tliat which satis- 
iios and accords "with the inmost longing of the soul : 
the picturesque is merery a sharper and bolder impres- 
sion i-eality. A morning mist drawing a slender 
veil over all objects is at once picturesque and idml ; 
for it in tlie first place excites immediate surprise anil 
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admiratioiij and in the next a wish for it to continue, 
and a fear lest it should he too soon dissi])ated, Is the 
Cupid riding on a lion in the ceiling at Whitoliall, and 
urging- him with a spear over a precipice^ with only- 
clouds and sky beyond, most pictures(ino. or idvaH It 
has every- efl'ect of startling contrast and situation , and 
yet iuspii-es breathless expectation and wonder for the. 
event. Ilembrandt’s Jacob’s Dream, again, is botli -- 
fearful to tbe eye, but realising that loftiest vision of 
the soul. Take two tacos in Leona, rdo da \"inci’s Last 
Hupper, tbe Judas and the Sh John: tlio one is all ‘ 
strength, repulsive character ; the other is all divine 
grace and mild sensibility. The individual, the char- 
acteristic in painting-, is that which is in a marked 
manner — the ideal is that which we wish anything to 
be, and to contemi^late without measure and without 
end. The first is truth, tbe last is good. The one 
appeals to the sense and understanding, the other to 
the will and the afiections. The truly beautiful and 
grand attracts the mind to it by instinctive harmony, 
is absorbed in it, and nothing can ever part them after- 
wards, Look at a Madonna of Raphael’s : what gives 
the ideal character to the expression, — tlie in.satiable 
purpose of tlie soul, or its measureless content in the 
object of its contemplation ? A portrait of Vandyke’s 
is mere indifference and still-life in the comparison : 
it has not in it the jn-inciple of growing and still 
unsatisfiefl desire. In the ideal there is no fixed stint 
or limit but the limit of possibility : it is the infinite 
with respect to human capacities and wishes. Love is 
for this i-eason an ideal passion. Wo give to it our ail 
of hope, of fear, of present enjoyment, and stake our 
last cliance of happiness wilfully and desperately ujx)!! 
it. A good authority puts into the mouth of one of 
his heroines— 

My bounty is .aa boundBjss as the sea, 

My love as deep ! 

How many fair catechumens will there be found in all 
ages to repeat as much after Shakespear’s Juliet ! 


ESSAY XXXIII 


OW THE PEAR OP DEATH 

And our little life is rounded with a sleep. 

Perhaps the liest cure for the fear of death is to reiloct 
that life lias a beginning as well as an end. There was 
a time when we were not : this gives us no concsru — 
ifliy, theu^ should it trouble us that a time will come 
when -we shall cease to be? 1 have no wish to have 
been ali\'e a hundred years ago^ or in idle reign of 
Queen Anne : why should I regret and lay it so much 
to heart that I shall not he ali^’e a liundred years hence, 
in the reign of I cannot tell whom ? 

■\Ylien Bickerstaff wrote his Essays I knew' nothing 
of the subjects of them ; nay, much later, and hut the 
other day, as it ivere, in the beginning of the reign of 
George 111., when Goldsmith, Johnson, Burke, used to 
meet^iit the Globe, wdien Garrick was in his, glory, and 
Jleynolds w'as over head and ears with his portraits, 
and Sterne brought out the volumes oH Tristrnm SIiat}dtf 
year ))j' year, it was without consulting me : I had not 
the slightest intimation of what was going on : the 
(lehates in the House of Commons on the American 
W'ar, or the tiring at Bunker’s Hill, disturbed not me: 
yet I thoiigjit this no evil — I neither ate, drank, nor 
was merry, yet 1 did not complain : 1 had not then 
look<ui out into this 1>reathing w'orld, yet 1 was well ; 
and, the world did quite as well without me as I did 
without it ! HTiy, then, should I make all this outcry 
about parting ■with it, and being no 'woi'se off than I 
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■was beforo f There is nothiwj^ in trie recollection that 
at a, certain time wq -were not come into the n'orld tlia t 
^tlie a;oi'go rises at’— why should we re.v<di; at the 
idea 'that we must one day go nut of it? To die is cidy 
to be as we were before ive wore boi’ii j }"et no our 
feels any remorse^ or regret, or repugnance, in emi- 
templating this last idea. It is rather a relief and 
disburthening of the mind ; it seems to liave been 
holiday-time with us then : rve were not called to 
appear upon the stage of life, to wear robes or tattei-s, 
to laugh or cry, be hooted or applauded ; ive had lain 
jwrdm all this -while, snug, out of harm’s way ; ami 
had slept out our thousands of centuries without want- 
ing to be waked up ; at peace and free from care, in 
a long nonage, in a sleep deeper and calmer than that 
of infancy, ■sn’apped in 'the softest and finest dust. 
And the woi’st that we dread is, after a short, fretful, 
feverish being, after vain hopes and idle feai’s, to sink 
to final repose again, and forget the troubled dream of 
life ! ... Ye armed men, knights templars, that 
sleep in Ihfv stone aisles of that old Temple cliurch, 
where all is silent above, and where a deeper silence 
reigns beloiv (not brolcen by the pealing organ), are ye 
not contented where ye lie? Or would you come out 
of your long homes to go to the Holy ? Or do ye 
complain that pain no longer visits you, that sickness 
has done its worst, that you have paid the last debt to 
nattire, that you hear no more of the thickening 
phalanx of’ the foe, or your lady’s waning- love; uiul 
that while this hall of earth rolls its eternal round, no 
souml shall ever pierce through to distui-h your lasting 
repose, fixed as the marble over your tombs, breatbless 
as the grave that holds you ! And thou, oh ! thou, 'to 
v.'hom my heart turns, and will turn while it has fooling 
loft, who didst love in vain, and whose first iv.as th}'- 
last sigh, -M-ilt not thou too rest in peace (nr wilt thou 
ciy to me complaining from thy cla)''-cold bod) when 
that sad heart is no longer sad, and that sorrr.w is dead 
which thou wert only called into the world to feel .ft 
Jt is certain that there is nothing in the idea of ?. 
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slate tliat excites ,our long-iiig’ like the 
prospect 01 a posthumous existence. We are satisiied 
to lia\’a hei’-un life when we did ; we -have no amhition 
U> iiave set out 07 i our joui-ney sooner ; and feel that 
u'o liave had (piite enough to do to battle our way 
tiirougli since. We cannot say^, 

The wai’s we well remember of King Kiiie, 

Of old Assaracns and Inachns divine. 

iNeilhor have w'C any wish: we are contented to read of 
> them in story^, and to stond and gaze at the vast .sea of 
time that separates us from them. It was early days 
then : the world was not well-aired enough for as : ive 
liave no inclination to have been up aud stirring. We 
do not consider the six thousand years of the world 
before we were born as so much time lost to us : we 
are perfectly indifferent about the matter. We do not 
grieve and lament that we did not happen to be in time 
to see the grand mask and pageant of Imnian life going 
on in all that period ; though we are morticed at being 
obliged to quit our stand before the rest of the pro- 
' cession passes. 

It may be suggested in explanation of this diffarencej 
that wo know from various records and traditions what 
ha]speuod in the time of Qiieeu Annej or even in the 
reigns of the Assyrian monarchs, but that we have no 
moans of ascertaining what is to happen hereafter but 
by awaiting the event, aud that our eiigarness and 
CAU'iosity are sharpened in proportion as we are in the 
dark about it. This is not at all the case ; for at that 
rate we should he constantly wishing to make a voyage 
of discovery to Greenland or to the Moon, neither of 
which we have, in general, the least desire to do. 
Neither, in truth, have ive any particular .solicitude to 
nry into the secrets of futurity, but as a pretext for 
prolonging our own existence. It is not so much Unit 
ws care to be alive » hundred or a thousand years 
liencj.ij any more than to have been alive a hundred or 
a, thousand years ago : but the thing, lies here, that wo 
would all of us wish the present moment to last for 
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ever. We would be as we are, and would liave tlie 
xvorJd i-ejuain just as it is, to please us. 

The present eye catches the present object — 

to have and bo bold while it may ; and abhors, on any 
terms, to have it toru from us, and nothing' Ivl’t in its 
room. Jt is the i)ang of parting-, tlie unlf)osing' onr 
grasp, tlie breaking asunder some strong lie, the 
leaving some cherished purpose unfulfilled, that crentes 
the rcpugnunce to go, and ‘makes calamity of so long 
life,’ as it often is. 

Oh ! thou strong heart ! 

Tliere’s such a covenant 'twixt the world and thee 

They’re loth to break ! 

The love of life, then, is an habitual attachment, not 
an abstract principle. Simply to be does not ‘ content 
man’s natural desire ’ : we long to he in a certain time, 
place, and circumstance. We would much rather be 
now, ‘on th'is hank and shoal of time,’ than have our 
choice of ajiy future period, than take a slice of fifty or 
sixty years out of the Milleunium, for instance. This 
shows that our attachment is not confined either to 
being or to well-beAng ; but that ive have an inveterate 
prejudice in favour of our immediate e.xisteuce, such as 
it is. T'he mountaineer will not leave his rock, nor 
the savage his hut; neither are we willing to give up 
our pre.«e»t mode of life, with all its advantages and 
disadvantages, for any other that could he substituted 
for it. No man would, I think, exchange his e.xisteuce 
with any other man, hoxvever fortunate. We had as 
lief not be, as not be ourselveft. 'lliere are some', pfu’sou.s 
of that reach of soul that they ■would like to ]i\'e two 
hundred and fifty years hence, to see to what height of 
empire America will have grown up in that period, or 
whether the English constitution -svill last so long. 
The.se are points beyond me. "But I confess 1 should 
like to live to see the downfall of the Bourbons. ^I'liai, 
is a vital question with me: and I shall like it the 
better, the sooner it happens ! 
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No young- man ever thinks he shall die. He may 
])o]ie\'c that others willj or assent to the doctrine that 
‘ all men are mortal ’ as an abstract propositi<)n_, hut he 
is far cnougli from blunging it home to himself indi- 
vidually.^ Youthj buoyant activity, and animal spirits, 
hold absolute autipatliy with old age as well a.s with 
(hiath ; nor have we, in the hey-day of life, an}' inora 
than in tlio thojiglitle.ssucss of childhood, the remoisst 
j>c(mception how 


nor how sanguine, florid health and vigour, shall ' turn 
to withered, %veak, and grey.’ Or if in a moment of 
idle speculation we indulge in this notion of the close 
of life as a theory, it is amazing at what a distance it 
»eems ; what a long, leisurely interval there is be- 
tiveen ; what a contrast its slow and solemn apjiroacli 
affords to our present gay dreams of cxmtence ! We 
eye the farthest verge oV the horizon, and\hiuk what a 
iray we shall have to look back upon, ere we arrive at 
our journey’s end ; and without our in tlic least sus- 
pecting it, the mists are at our feet, and the shadow's 
of age encompass us. The two divisions of our lives 
have melted into each other : the extreme points close 
and meet with none of that romantic interval stretch- 
ing out between them that we had reckoned upon ; 
and for the rich, melancholy, solemn hues of age, the 
scar, the yelhnv leaf,’ the deepening shadows of an 
autumnal evening, w-e only feol a dank, cold mist, 
encircling all objects, after the spirit of youth is fled. 
There is'no inducement to look forward; and what 
is -worse, little interest in looking back to what has 
betmme so trite and common. The pleasures of our 
existence have w'orn themselves out, are -gone into 
tliG \vaste.s of time,’ •or have turned their indifferent 
side to us: the pains by their repeated blow.s have worn 
us out, and have left us neither spirit nor inclination 

1 All men think all men mortal but themselves.— YOUNG. 
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to encounter tliem agTiin in reti-ospoct. Wo do i)r‘t 
n-aiit to rip up old g-rievances,, nor to reueir our yoiii Ji 
like tlie pliOBnix^ nor to li'S'e our lives t\vic.e oa'w. Oik-c 
is enough. As the tree Mls^ so let it lieu Shut u]} llie 
hook and close the account once for all i 

It has been thought by some that- life is like ilia 
exploring of a passage that grows narrou-er and darkea' 
tlie fai'ther we advance, without a jvossihility of e^'er 
turning back, and where Ave are stilled for want <>f^ 
breath at last. For mji-self, I do not complain of Lho 
greater thickness of the atmosphere as 1 a])])<-oach the 
iiari’ow house. I felt it more fbrmerhr/ when tlic 
idea alone seemed to suppress a thousand rising hopes, 
and weighed ujion the pulses of the blood. At present 
I rather feel a thinness and want of suppoid, 1 stretch 
out my hand to some object and find none, I am too 
much in a woidd of abstraction ; the naked map of life 
is spread out befoi'e me, and in the emptiness and> 
desolation I see Death coming to meet mo. In inr 
youth I coul(^ not behold him for the crowd of object‘d 
and feelingsfand Hope stood always betiveen us, say- 
ing, ‘Never mind that old fellow!’ If I had lived 
indeed, 1 shoxiM not care to die. But I do not like a 
contract of pleasure broken off unfulfilled, a inan-iage 
with joj"^ uuconsuminated, a promise of bapjjiuess re- 
scinded. My public and private hopes have been loft 
a ruin, or remain only to mock me. I would %vish 
them to hg rc-edified. I should like to see some 
prospect of good to mankind, such as my life began 
with. I should like to leave some sterling u'ork 
behind me. I should like to ha^'e some friendly 
hand to consign me to the grave. On those condi- 
tions I am ready, if not willing, to depart, 1 sliali 
then write on my tomb — (jratepui. anu Contented ! 
iiut 1 have thought and sufFei’cd too much to be 
willing to have thought and suffered in vriin. — In 
looking back, it sometimes appesa-s to me as if I luul 

I I remember once, in particularj having this feeling in reauiiig 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, wliero there is a description of death, in a degree 
that almost stifled me. 
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in a rarmner slcpi; out my life in a dream or shadow tsu 
iLe i-iiile of the Iiill of knowledge, wliere 1 ha^•e fed on 
hooks, on thoughts, on pictures, and only heard in 
ho.lf-inui-Riurs the trampling of busy feet, or the noises 
'.jf the throng hcJow. \Faked out of this dim, twiligdit 
c:xistcuce, and startled with the passing scene, I have 
/bit a wd.sli to descend to the world of realities, and 
joiii in the chase. But I fear too late, and that I had 
hotter return to my bookisli chimeras and indolence 

/ once more ! Zanetto, lascia le donne, et studiii la mat’’- 
nmiicn. 1 will thmk of it. 

It is not xvonderful tliat the contemplation and fear 
\ of death become more familiar to us as we approach 
' nearer to it: that life seems to ebb with the decay of 
blood and youthful spirits ; and that as we iind evkw- 
thing about us subject to chance and change, as our 
strength and beauty die, as our hopes and x>!3-Ssious, 
our friends and our affections leave us, wc begin by 
degrees to feel ourselves mortal ! 

i have never seen death but once, and that was in an 
infant. It is years ago. The look culm and 
placid, and the face was fair and firm. It wa.s as if a 
waxen image had been laid out in the coffin, and 
strewed with innocent flowers, it was not libs death, 
but more like an image of life ! Mo breath moved the 
li])Sj no pulse stirred, no sight or sound would enter 
those eyes or ears more. \VIiile I looked at it, 1 saw 
no pain -vm there; it seemed to smile at the .short 
X)aiig of life winch was over ; but I could not bear tlis 
coflin-lid to be dosed— -it seemed to stifle me ; and still 
as the nettles wave in a corner of the churciiyard over 
his little grave, the welcome breeze helx)s to refresh 
me, and ease the tightness at my breast ! 

An ivory or marble image, like Chantry’s monument 
of tile two diildren, is contemplated with pure delight. 
VVhv do we not grieve and fret that the imii'ble is not 
alive, or lancy that i^ has a shortness of breath? It 
never was alive ; and it is the difficulty of making the 
traiftltion from life to death, the struggle between the 
two in our imagination, that confounds their x>rox)erties 
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painfully together^ and makes us conceive tliafc tlie 
infant that is but just dead^ still wants to hroatlie^ to 
enjoy, and look about it, and is prevented by ibo icy 
baud of death, locking up its faculties and benmuiHiig 
its senses ; so that, if it could, it would com plain of its 
own liard state. Perhaps religious consideralious re- 
concile the mind to this change sooner than any otluu-s, 
by representing' the spirit as fled to another sphci’c, an<! 
leaving the body behind it. So in reilecting on dc'ath 
generally, we mix up the idea of life with it, and tbin^i' 
make it the ghastly monster it is. We think, how we \ 
should feel, not how the dead feel. ^ 

Still from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; ’ 

Even in our ashes live their wonted tires ! ’ 

There is an admirable passage on this subject in Tucker’s 
Light of Nature Farmed, which I shall transcribe, as 
by much the best illusti’ation I can offer of it. ^ 

^llie melancholy appearance of a lifeless body, the 
mansion pi-wided for it to inhabit, dax’k, cold, close 
and solitarj , are shocking to the imagination ; but it 
is to the imagination only, not the understanding,* for 
whoever consults this fixculty will see at first glance, 
that there is nothing dismal in all these circumstances : 
if the corpse were ke^jt wrapped up in a warm bed, 
with a roasting fire in the chamber, it would feel no 
comfoi'table warmth therefrom ; were store of tapers 
lighted up as soon as day shuts in, i t would see no 
objects to divert it; were it left at largo it would have 
no libei’ty, nor if suiTOunded with company would be 
cheered thereby; neither are the distorted features 
expressions of pain, uneasiness, or distress, 'rins every 
one knows, and will readily allow upon being suggested, 
yet still cannot bebold, nor even cast a thought upon 
those objects without shuddering; for knowing tiiafc 
a living person must suffer grievously u]i(l{‘,r such 
appearances, they become habitually formidable !o the 
mind, and strike a mechanical horroi*, which is incre:i.seil 
by the customs of the world around us.’ 

There is usually one pang added voluntarily and 
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uiinecesjarily to tlie feai" of death, l»y our affectiii,^' tu 
compassionate the loss which others will have in us, 
if that were all, '.ve might roasonaldy set our minds at 
rest. The patliefcic exliortatiou on country tonibstouos, 
(Irieve not for me, my wife and children <ic;n-,’ etc. , 
is for the most part speedily folhwved to the letter. 
We (Jo not leave so great a void in society as we are 
inclined to imagine, partly to magnify our owu import- 
ance, and partly to console ourselves by sympathy. 
^Even in the same family the gap is not so great ; tlie 
£ wound closes up sooner than we sliould expect. Nay, 

[ oui' room is not uafrc(iueutly thought better than ohr 
% r.ompavfj. People walk along the streets the day after 
/ our deaths just as they did before, and the crowd is 
not diminished. While we were living, the world 
seemed in a manner to exist only for us, for our delight 
and amusement, because it contributed to them. Jlut 
(lur hearts cease to beat, and it goes on as usual, and 
tliinks no more about us than it did in our lifetime. 
The million are devoid of sentiment, and^rare as little 
for you or me as if we belonged to the moSu. IFe live 
the week over in the Sunday’s paper, or are decently 
interred in some obituary at the month’s end I It is 
not surprising that we are forgotten so soon after we 
quit this mortal stage ; we are scarcely noticed \v’hile 
we are on it. It is not merely that our names are not 
known in China — they have hai'dly been heard of in 
the next street. We are hand and glove with the 
uni\-orse, and think the obligation is mufual. This 
is an evident fallacy. If this, however, does not 
trouble us now, it nill not hereafter. A handiul of 
dust can have no quarrel to pick with its neighbours, 
or complaint to make against Providence, and might 
well exclaim, if it had but an understanding aud a 
toJiguo, ‘■'Go thy. ways, old world, swing round in blue 
ether, \’oluble to every age, you and 1 shall no more 
jostl6 - 

it is am.azing how soon the rich and titled, and even 
som'o of those who have wielded great political power, 
are forgotten. 
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A little rule, a little sway, 

Is all the great and mishty have 

Betwist the cradle and the grave — 

anUj after its short date^ they harilJy icnva a iiaaie 
behind them. ‘A great man’s inenniry may, at the 
common rate, survive him half a year.’ J lis hoii.-.s and 
successors take Ins titles, his ])o\ver, and his weiilih — 
all that made him considerable or courted by otliers ; 
and he lias left nothing else Ijehind him either to 
delight or benefit the world. Posterity are not 
.any means so disinterested as tii;;y are sup])osed to' 
te. Tliey give their g-ratitiide and .admiratiun only 
in return for benefits conferred. Tbcy clierisli the 
memory of those to whom they are indebted for in- 
struction and delight ; and they cherkh it just in 
proportion to the instruction and delight they lire 
conscious they receive. The sentiment of admiration 
springs immediately from this ground, and cannot Ijp 
otherwise than well founded.^ 

The effeminate clinging to life a,s such, as a general 
or abstract idea, is the effect of a highly civilised and 
artificial state of society. Men formerly plunged inio 
all the vicissitudes and dangers of war, or staked their 
all upon a single die, or .some one passiim, whi<5h if 
they could not have gratified, life became a burden to 
them — now our strongest passion is to think, our chief 
amasemont i.s to read new plays, new jmems, new 
novels, and this vt'e may do at our lei.sure, in perfect 
securitji', ad wfinitum. If avo look into the old his- 
tories and romances, before the beMeH-ktirea neutralised 
human affairs and reduced passi(»n to a .state of menial 
equivocation, we find the heroes and heroines not 
eelting their lives ^at a pin’s fee,’ hut rather courting 

l it has been usual to raise a very unjust claiiiouj' ,i"aiu'5t llio 
enormous salaries of public singers, actors, ami so on. 'J Ui*-- iiialn i' 
seums reducible to h moral equation. They arc paid out of iiioioy 
raised by voluntary contributions iu the .stn(;l.o.st beast;; and la y 
did not bring certain smns into the trt^vsury, the nianaffi's vvouid 
not engage them. These sums are toaittlly iu proporluui to i!i.- 
luunbur of individuals to whom their perforniaaci; gives aji t«.iiM- 
oi'dinary degree of pleasure. The talents of a sinaer, actor, ei e., ; v' 
therefore worth ju.st as much as they will fetch. 
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opportunities of tiirowing them away ia very wantuu- 
iioss of spirit. They raise their fondness for some 
favourite juirsuit to its height^ to a pitch of madness^ 
auri. tliiiiic no price too dear to pay for its full gratifica- 
tion. Everything else is dross. They go to death as 
to a hx'idal bed^ and sacrifice themselves or otliers 
without remorse at the shrine of love, of honour, of 
religion, or any other prevailing feeling, Romeo runs 
his ^sca-sicic, weary bark upon the rocks’ of death 
the instant ho finds himself deprived of his Juliet; 
and .she clasps his neck in their last agonies, and 
follows him to the same fatal shore. One strong 
idea takes pos.sossion of the mind and oveiTiiles every 
other; and oven life itself, joyless without that, be- 
come.s an object of indifference or loathing. There is 
at least more of imagination in such a state of things, 
more vigour of feeling and promptitude to act, than in 
^our lingering, languid, protracted attachment to life 
for its own poor sake. It is, perhaps, also better, as 
well as more heroicai, to strike at s^e daring or 
darling object, and if we tail in tha^ to’ take the 
consequences manfully, than to renew the lease of a 
tedious, spmtiess, charmless existence, merely (as 
Pierre says) ‘ to lose it afterwards in some vile brawl ’ 
for some worthless object. Was there not a spirit of 
martyrdom as well as a spice of the reckless enei’gv' of 
barbarism m this bold defiance of death.? Had not 
religion something to do with it : the implicit belief in 
a future life, which rendered this of less value, and 
embodied something beyond it to the imagination : 
so that the rough soldier, the infatuated lover, the 
valorous knight, etc., could afford to throw away the 
present x'enture, and take a leap into the arms of 
futurity, which the modern scieptic slu’inks back from, 
with all his boasted reason and vain philosophy, 
weaker than a woman ! I cannot help tliiiiking so 
inj/elf ; but I have §iuleavoured to explain this point 
before, and w'ill not enlarge farther on it here. 

A liio of action and danger moderates the dread of 
death. It not only gives us fortitude to bear pain, but 

2 G ' 
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teaches us at every step the precarious tenure on which 
we hold our present being. Sedentary and stiidions 
men are the most apprehensive oti this score. i)r, 
Johnson was an instance in point. A few yours 
seemed to him soon over^ compared with ilmse 
sweeping contemplations on time and infinity witii 
which he had been used to i) 0 .se liimselfi In the 
still-life of a man of letters there was no obvious 
reason for a change. He might sit in an arm-chair 
and pour out cups of tea to all eternity. Would it 
had been possible for him to do so ! Tlie most rational 
cure after all for the inordinate fear of deatli is to set 
a just value on life. If we mei*ely wish to continue 
on the scene to indulge our headstrong humours and 
tormenting passiousj we had better begone at once ; 
and if we only cherish a fondness for existence accord- 
ing to the good we derive from it^ the pang we feel at 
parting with it will not be very severe ! 


THE END 



